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FOREWORD 



The 1969-70 Project funded under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-10) served all pupils in ten San Fran- 
cisco public ej ■ ientary schools. Schools were selected for inclusion in the 
Project on the basis of adverse economic factors affecting their pupils, cir- 
cumstances unfavorable to children’s linguistic development, and evidence of 
serious inadequacy in pupils’ reading. The schools selected by these criteria 
represented those most acutely in need of intensified educational services* 

In addition, a program operating in seven pre -kindergarten centers of- 
fered a concentration of services for target area children of pre-school age 
with a view to accelerating their cognitive maturation and linguistic develop- 
ment and bringing them closer to an adequate level of readiness for kinder- 
garten and first grade, 

Under Titlr I, instructional and other services were also extended to 
pupils selected on the basis of special educational need in ten non-public 
schools. Finally, a summer program in reading and mathematics was maintained 
for pupils who had been enrolled in Title I public and non -public schools 
during ths 3.969-70 school year. 

As required by the California State Division of Compensatory Education, 
the services and activities of the Project were organized under six components* 
The focal points of major emphasis and effort were the Language Development 
Component, with reading as the chief area of concern, and the Mathematics Com- 
ponent. The Mathematics Component was introduced this year for the first time. 

Supporting the instructional services and oriented to their objectives 
were four other components: In-service Education, Auxiliary Services, Parental 

Involvement, and Intergroup Experiences. 

The main weight of the evaluation of the Project of the 1969-70 school 
year rested, as in the past, on comparison of scores obtained by pupils on 
standardized tests administered at the beginning of the school year (pre- 
program) with scores registered by these pupils at the end of the school 
year 'post- pro gram) . 

Longitudinal studies, initiated in previous years, of pre -kindergarten 
pupils and of pupils in special instructional programs were continued by 
the addition of further data available during the 1969-70 school year* Other 
studies of interest ’were undertaken for the purposes of moving towards a more 
analytic definition of in-put into the program and obtaining a greater depth 
of information relating to the educational status and needs of Title I pupils. 
The results of the testing program, together with the studies referred to, 
are recorded in this volume. 

Included in this report is an account of additional services provided to 
the ten Title I schools during the Spring Term through a special allotment of 
State funds under California State Assembly Bill 606. These services, func- 
tioning under the direction of the Title I Project, supplemented and reinforced 
the Title I program. 



CHAPTER 1 - INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES: LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



DESCRIPTIO N: 



FINDINGS: 



CONCLUSIONS: 



RECOMMENDATIONS : 



SUMMARY 

The Language Development component of the ESEA Title I Project was in 
operation from September 1, 1969 through August 31, 1970. Its objec- 
tives were to raise pupils 1 achievement levels in reading and to im- 
prove their verbal functioning. 

Total Cost: $931,100. Cost per pupil: $139.32. 

Cost of this component represented mainly salaries of specialist 
personnel; instructional materials were also provided. 

All pupils in Grades K-6 of the 10 elementary schools included in the 
Title I Project and Title I pupils bused to four receiving schools 
were participants in this component. Total number of pupils was 6,683. 

Chief features of the program were assignment of specialist personnel 
to strengthen classroom instruction in reading by assistance to class- 
room teachers; provision of additional reading instruction in pull-out 
programs for pupils achieving markedly below grade level in reading; 
furnishing of instructional materials for increasing the efficacy of 
classroom teaching. 

Median gains of the total number of pupils in the .8 of a year be- 
tween pre- and post-tests, by grade level, were as follows: 

Stanford Reading Test 
Pre-test: Early September 1969 

Post-Test: Early May 1970 



On an informal oral paragraph reading test based on the Ginn reading 
series, 90 per cent of the l,l£l compensatory reading pupils followed 
longitudinally in Title I schools had a growth rate ranging from 1.0 
to 1.8 years for each school year of instruction. Of these pupils, 

88 per cent were also making a positive change, ranging from .0 to +.9 
of a year, in reaching grade level in reading as measured by this test. 

Late staffing of specialist positions, resulting from delay in approval 
of funds, caused the loss of at least 1^ months of specialist help in 
certain schools at the beginning of the school year. 

Pupils in Grade k achie jd median gains in reading in excess of one 
month for each month of instruction. Pupils at other grade levels fell 
somewhat short of month-for-month gains. 

The project should be continued, with increased emphasis on diagnosis 
and remediation of pupils 1 learning difficulties. 

Title I schools should plan to write their own proposals, since 
the needs of individual schools differ greatly. 

Use of tests related to content taught shoula be encouraged to obtain 
a more accurate measure of pupil achievement. 

A more exact definition of the responsibilities of classroom teachers 
and specialist teachers should be considered. 



Grade 
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Gain 
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CHAPTER 2 - INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES: CORRECTIVE MATHEMATICS 

SUMMARY 

DESCRIPTION: The objective of the Corrective Mathematics Component was to raise 

pupils 1 achievement levels in mathematics. 

Total Cost: $i|8£,970. Cost per Pupil: 

Cost of this component represented chiefly salaries of specialist 
personnel; instructional materials were also supplied. 

All pupils in Grades K~6 of the 10 Title I elementary schools and 
Title I pupils bused to four receiving schools were participants 
in this component. Total number of pupils was 6,683. 

Organization of this component was patterned afte y< that cf uhe Lan- 
guage Development component. Its main features were assignment of 
specialist personnel to strengthen classroom instruction in mathe- 
matics by assistance to classroom teachers; provision of additional 
mathematics instruction in pull-out groups for pupil.s achieving 
markedly below grade level in mathematics; furnishing of instruc- 
tional materials for increasing the efficacy of classroom teaching. 

FINDINGS : Median pre-post gains for the total number of pupils were as follows: 



Grade 


Pre 


Post 


Gain 


Elapsed Time 


Diagnostic test in mathe- 
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18 


29 
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.7 year 


matics constructed by 
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Post-test: Early 


May 1970 
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Post 


Gain 


Pre Post Gain 


Pre Post Gain 


Elapsed Time 
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2.9 


3.8 


• 9 


2.1; 3.3 .9 


*. 


1.0 year 
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3.6 


U.5 


• 9 


3.0 h.3 1.3 


3.ii 3.9 .5 


.8 year 



Test: Stanford Achievement Test , Partial Battery. 

Pre-test, Grade U: May 1969 Post-test, Grade h • May 1970 

Pre-test, Grade 5: September 1969 Post-test, Grade May 1970 



Compensatory pupils ani guiding teacher groups, with two exceptions, 
made median gains equal to, or greater than, those of pupils receiving 
only regular classroom instruction in mathematics* 

CONCLUSIONS : Although definition of success could not be made for Grades 2 and 3> 

component was successful in achieving substantial upward movement 
in raw score* 

Project exceeded objective of month-for-month gain at Grade and 
fell only .1 of a year short of month-for-month gain at Grade k for 
the total number of pupils. 

RECOMMENDATIONS : Continuation of the program is recommended. 

Further use should be made of tests related to content taught for 
assessing achievement. 

Wider circulation of methods and techniques used by compensatory 
teachers and guiding teachers is recommended. 
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DESCRIPTION : 



FINDINGS; 



RECOMMENDATIONS : 



O 
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CHAPTER 3 - IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
SUMMARY 

In-service education is one of four supportive components of the ESEA 
Title I program, California's Compensatory Education Guidelines state 
that "all personnel coming in contact with project children in any way 
or working on the project must participate in the in-service education 
component 

Approximately 5>O0 public elementary schol certificated and classified 
staff members were provided information and training related to the lan- 
guage development and mathematics components, as well as information about 
the ESEA Title I program in general. Total cost: $1^6, 

Appropriate School District offices provided in-service training for Title 
I librarians, community teachers, social workers, psychologists and speech 
therapists. The resource staff of the Office of Compensatory Education 
provided in-service training for Title I school staffs* At the schools, 
each Title I staff member was responsible for the in-service training of 
those with whom he worked. 

Analysis of the tenure of Title I classroom teachers showed that 1|U per cent 
were tenured, as compared with 68 per cent in the rest of the District# 

In seven of the ten Title I schools, between 5? per cent and 88 per cent of 
the classroom teachers were either probationary teachers or long- tern sub- 
stitutes. Therefore, in-service training was an important feature of the 
Title I program. 

Splitting the 1969-70 in-service efforts into two fields, language arts and 
mathematics, as against the 1968-69 concentration on language arts alone, 
may account for classroom teachers' reporting less effective language arts 
in-service training this year. 

One of the best in-service training activities was that provided the aides 
through their writing of the “Paraprofessional Handbook. 11 

The three most successful in-service activities, were 1) the presentation 
of an overview of the Title I program to school staffs, 2 ) the monthly pub- 
lication of the Title I newsletter “ESEA Achiever,” and 3) the writing of 
a Title I proposal for each school by its staff. 

The “Paraprofessional Handbook” should be considered an official document 
from the Title I office. 

Aide in-service training should continue to take place at each school site. 

A Title I resource teacher should be hired to work with aides and be the 
liaison with the Districts paraprofessional office. 

Visual overview presentations of the ESEA program should be continued, and 
should continue to be tailored to each school. 

The n ESEA Achiever” should cotinue to be published monthly. 

Schools should continue to write their own proposals. At least two months 
should bj allowed betweai beginning the proposal-wilting and the completion 
of first araft. Budget limitations should be established. 
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CHAPTER h - AUXILIARY SERVICES 



SUMMARY 



DESCRIPTION ; The Auxiliary Services Component consisted of the services of librarians, 

speech therapists, community teachers, psychologists, and social workers. 

Librarians served children by providing individual guidance in reading, 
teaching library skills, promoting fluency of oral expression, and in- 
creasing the amount of reading done by children. Teachers benefited 
frcm their services through the resource help they offered. 

Speech therapists provided direct and indirect therapy to children with 
commur ication disorders, as well as consultant services to teachers in 
the area of speech and language. 

Community teachers provided counseling to pupils, and worked with neigh- 
borhood and community agencies. Each community teacher designed a tailor- 
made pattern of parental involvement activities for the schools to which 
he was assigned. 

Based upon diagnosis of the* therapeutic and social needs of pupils re- 
ferred to them, social workers and psychologists took action in terms 
of short-term therapy, referral to appropriate agencies, and follow-up. 

They maintained communication with teachers and Title I on-site staff 
to recommend action leading to a better learning environment for pupils * 

FINDINGS : Data from questionnaires to teachers indicated librarians were of great- 

est value in stimulating children's interest in reading and, as resource 
persons, in gathering information to supplement curriculum areas. 

Fifty-eight per cent of classroom teachers felt that the services of 
speech therapists proved valuable in diagnosis and remediation of oral 
language problems. 

Sixty-five per cent of teachers rated the community teachers v er y 

helpful in promoting positive relationships between school, home and 
community. Fifty-four per cent observed a development of positive 
attitudes toward school and education in those children who received 
service. 



Classroom teachers viewed two services of social workers and psychol- 
gists as most helpful: providing diagnostic and therapeutic help to 

children who displayed problems in their school adjustment and/or learn- 
ing, and helping to improve the emotional and social stability of child- 
ren and their families. 



In general, teachers perceived the value of the auxiliary service per- 
sonnel in direct relation to the amount of time they were assigned to 
the school. Schools receiving partial service from one or more of the 
auxiliary personnel indicated that full-time service was needed. 



To strengthen and expand the program, the assignment of one full-time 
librarian, speech therapist, community teacher, social worker and/or 
psychologist to each of the schools is recommended. 



O 

ERIC 



The assignment of aides for clerical duties would further extend the 
services of librarians. 
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CHAPTER $ - PARENT INVOLVEMENT 
SUMMARY 



DESCRIPTION: 



FINDINGS : 



RECOMMENDATIONS t 



o 




San Francisco's "systematic plan for parent involvement," as mandated 
by CaIifornia T s Compensatory Education Guidelines, included individual 
parent *» teacher conferences held twice during the year, teacher aides 
hired from the community of each target school, advisory committees , 
and the employment of seven community teachers. The aim was to matce 
parents aware of the school : s instructional program and their chil- 
dren's progress, and to promote cooperative and supportive relations 
between the school and the home and community. 

Total Cost: $103,669. 

Almost all principals felt that involving community organizations was 
easy, tut getting parents "involved" was their biggest problem. 

Principals generally agreed that parent-teacher conferences and employ- 
ment of teaching aides from the community were most effective in 
improving school -community relations, while the PTA, parent service 
groups j and embryonic parent advisory groups tended to be ineffective. 

Over 70 per cent of aides said that they would like to be teachers* 

Most of the community aides developed their interest in teaching since 
being aides. 

The District Advisory Committee mandated for ESEa. Title I schools, in its 
third year of operation, had parents in leadership positions for the first 
time this year. 

About two-thirds of teachers in contact with community teachers, 
and about three-fourths of principals, reported that community teacheis 
did promote positive relationships between the school anri the heme and 
community. Fifty-four per cent of classroom teachers found that 
the community teacher was able to develop a positive attitude toward 
school and education in those children who received community teacher 
service . 

Since most parent involvement activities seem to be one-directional, 
that of improving parent attitudes toward school and education, it 
is recommended that parent involvement activities be designed to 
improve teacher understanding of, and attitudes toward, parents, home, 
and community. 

San Francisco's parent-community involvement activities need to be 
designed to "assist parents in helping their children in the learning 
process." 

Although t)ie State requires that each target school have a parent 
advisory group, the State did not suggest minimum guidelines for its 
purpose, organization, functioning, and responsibilities. It is 
recommended that specific guidelines be set forth for the parent advisory 
groups . 

Ihe District Advisory Committee recommends that funds be made available 
for transportation of parents of bused children to parent-teacher con- 
ferences and "Open Houses" at receiving schools, and that each parent 
advisory group: 1 ) contact other pare its to persuade them to visit 

classrooms, 2) sponsor informal "get acquainted" meetings for parents 
and the community, and 3) record and report their activities to the 
District Advisory Committee. 
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CHAPTER 6 "INTERGROUP EXPERIENCES 



SUMMARY 

DESCRIPTION: California’s Compensatory Education Guidelines required that 

intergroup activities "alleviate racial * social* and/or 
linguistic isolation." 

Opportunities unavailable without ESEA Title I funding were l) 
the busing of 327 fourth* fifth and sixth grade children from 
one overcrowded ESEA target school to four receiving schools 
in othu r San Francisco neighborhoods* 2) one-week experiences* 
in the spring semester* for 6£6 fifth grade San Francisco 
pupils from nine ESEA target schools with 75? suburban, basically 
white* Marin County sixth grade pupils at an outdoor residence 
school camp* 3) all -day field trips for 9h7 pupils from nine target 
area schools and 360 pupils from the four receiving schools to 
Marin County’s Audubon Canyon Ranch* Point Reyes National Seashore* 
or Muir Woods National Monument* and ii) 30 inter-city classroom 
visitations and/or activities and 19 San Francisco -Marin County 
classroom visitations. 

Total Cost: $97*h52 

FINDINGS : Analysis of racial-ethnic compositions of the four receiving 

schools showed that busing did alleviate the bused pupils’ 
racial-ethnic isolation. 



Analysis of data and information from camp participation showed 
tha^ racially and socially integrated experiences had been 
provided* and that the school camp experience did not improve 
the pupils’ self-image as their attitudes toward school and 
education wore* in fact, already positive, 



Inter-county visitations provided both San Francisco and Marin 
County pupils observational learning experiences that developed 
their awareness of* and improved their understanding of* one another. 

Of the two-thirds of the teachers reporting classroom activities 
that promoted, intergroup or in ter cultural understanding* 70 
per cent studied other cultures and 53 per cent studied various 
minority leaders. 



RE00MMENDAT IONS : The Outdoor School Camp experience for fifth grade pupils cho^ld 

be continued. To ensure proper preparation and follow-up 
activities for children having the outdoor school experience* their 
fifth grade teachers should be required to attend camp with them. 

In order not to segment the camp experience from the rest of the 
intergroup component activities , all staff assigned to the inter- 
group component should actively participate in all aspects of 
the inter-city and inter-county visit&tions/activities. All 
fifth grade classes should participate in inter-county visitations 
as both a visiting and host school. More academically talented 
San Francisco high school students should be used at camp. 




Each ESEA target school should participate in inter-city visitations 
at least once as a host school and at least once as a visiting school. 

More ethnic studies units /activities should be developed and used 
in more ESEA Title I classrooms. 

X 



DESCRIPTION; 



FINDINGS.; 



CONCLUSIONS; 



RECOMMENDATIONS; 
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CHAPTER 7 - INTENSIVE SERVICES: EARLY CHILEHOOD 

SUMMARY 

The ESEA Title I Early Childhood Intensive Services Project for 
pre -kindergarten children operated from September 19&9 through 
June 1970. A summer program continued ESEA pre-kindergarten 
through August 1970. The aims were to improve verbal expression 
and communicative skills, provide enrichment, facilitate relations 
with peers and adjustment to group activities, maintain high standards 
of health, and influence future performance in reading and other 
skill areas. 

Total Cost: $UU0,$3U. Cost per Pupil: $1,101. 

Costs were for instructional staff, enrichment activities, nutri- 
tional and medical services, and in-service to teachers and aides. 

Four hunrlred pupils in seven ESEA Title I elementary school areas 
received instruction in the program. 

The pre-kindergarten longitudinal study showed that ESEA participants 
attained outstanding growth in many factors conducive to learning at 
this age. 

On standardized reading test ( Cooperative Primary Test ) administered 
two years following the end of pre-kindergarten vMay 1970), partic- 
ipants showed reading status higher by 0.1 to 0.3 of a year than that 
of non-parti cioants. Vocabulary and word study skills were also 
higher than those of non-participants. 

In-service education was conducted for all p re -kindergarten teachers 
in four subject areas; l) parent education and involvement, 

2) language and cognitive development, 3) bilingualism, and U ) artic- 
ulation. Teachers rated fulfillment considerably higher than 
expectation of in-service training* 

Teacher-aide in-service, which included training sessions in specific 
areas such as the development of self-concept with.pre -kindergarten 
children and methods of teaching, showed that teacher aides also rated 
fulfillment much higher than expectation of training. 

Parent education, which consisted of attendance at planned meetings 
and individual parent-teacher conferences, showed a high percentage 
of active parent participation in the education of their children. 

Parent involvement in one selected pre -kindergarten was indicated 
by the number of activities in which they participated. Eleven 
activities were shown with as many as US parents involved in some 
of the activities. 

The program was successful in raising the total reading, vocabulary, 
and word study skills scores to higher levels than those attained by 
non -participants . 

It was recommended that this program be continued for 1970-71* 

Further and contin\iing longitudinal studies should be made to 
determine the effect of this program on the reading and mathematics 
scores of pupils. 

Teacher and teacher-aide in-service classes should be initiated 

early in the year and the number of training sessions should be increased. 

xi 



CHAPTER 8 - NON -PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



DESCRIPTION! 



FINDINGS: 



CONCLUSIONS! 



RECOMMENDATIONS s 
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SUMMARY 



The ESEA Title I program of improvement in reading and 
mathematics for elementary school-age disadvantaged students 
in 10 non-public schools was in operation from September 
1969 through June 1970. Aims were to improve performance in 
reading and mathematics beyond usual expectations. 

Reading instruction was provided to pupils in Grades 
2-8, while 386 pupils in Grades 1-8 received instruction 
in mathematics. 

Basic teaching strategy in reading consisted of the lan- 
guage experience approach, with attention given to remediation 
of individual reading difficulties. Mathematics instruction 
was provided by classroom teachers, who devised individualized 
instruction. Special mathematics materials were incorporated 
into these classrooms, which made this instruction possible. 

Median gains in total reading between pre- and post-tests 
were less than elapsed time (0.8 of a year) for all grade 
levels . 

Median pre-post gains in total arithmetic scores were the 
same as, or greater than, elapsed time (0.8 of a year) for 
FK'st grade levels. 



Grade 
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Tests: Stanford Reading Test and Sc ience Research Associates 

Achievement Series -Mathematics were both administered in late 
September 1969 and in early May 1970. 

Reading program raised reading levels at all gra'’ but did 
not raise pupils * achievement equal to month-fo gains. 

Mathematics program raised mathematics scores at ~ ■ *our and 
Five more than month-for-mcnth* Gains at Grades n'i 3 , and 

Six were close to month -for -month. 

The reading and mathematics program should be continued in the 
ESEA non -public schools during 1970-71. 

Further and continuing studies should be made to determine the 
effects of this program on total reading and mthematics 
scores of participants. 
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CHAPTER 9 - SUMMER READING AND MATHEMATICS PROGRAM 



DESCRIPTION : 



FINDINGS : 



CONCLUSIONS: 



RECOMMENDATIONS: 



SUMMARY 

The Summer Reading and Mathematics Program of the ESEA 
Title I Project was in operation from June 22 , 1970 through 
July 31, 1$?0. Its objectives were to continue instructional 
services to Title I pupils during the summer and to prevent 
summer regression in reading and mathematics. 

Total cost: $250,000, Cost per pupil: $lli7*00 

Cost of the coiiiponent was for the entire operation of the 

summer school, including salaries of all teachers and aide * i 

Main features of the program were: instruction in reading 
and mathematics , with teachers permitted considerable 
freedom in choice of content and techniques of ins true tion; 
employment of aides for instructional and other assistance; 
and an art and music program occupying a small portion of 
the day and oriented towards the instructional objectives. 

Median gains of pupils in the ,3 of a year between pre- 
and post-tests were as follows: 

READING MATHEMATICS 

COMPUTATION CONCEPTS 



Grade 


Pre 


Post 


Gain 


Pre 


Post 


Gain 


Pre 


Post 


Gain 


2 


1.9 


2.0 


+ .1 














3 


2.2 


2.1* 


+ .2 














u 


3.2 


3.2 


.0 


3.7 


luO 


+ .3 


3.3 


3-0 


-.3 


5 


3.6 


3.7 


.1 


U.2 


U.3 


+ .1 


3.3 


3.6 


+.3 


6 


U.2 


1*.3 


.1 















Test: Stanford Achievement Test 

Pre-test: Early May 1970 Post-test: Late July 1970 

Pre-post interval between tests in fact covers ,1.5 of a 
year of summer school instruction and ,15 of a year of 
instruction at the end of the regular school year. 

Regression was prevented in all cases except one. 

All evidence available suggests that contribution of the 
summer program to the intangibles of rapport and favorable 
attitude which support the total Title I effort was judged 
to of a high order. 

It is recommended that the program be continued next summer. 

Increased emphasis should be placed on the instructional 
objectives • 

The art and music program in particular should be continued 
according to the same formula next summer. 
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CHAPTER 10- EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 1969 (A.B. 606 ) 



SUMMARY 



DESCRIPTIONS 



FINDINGS: 



CONCLUSIONS; 



RECOMMENDATIONS: 



Assembly Bill 606 provided the ten ESEA schools with $626,16? to 
provide for on-site in-service for teachers, an in-service aide 
program, an intens3ve workshop (for six Title I schools), an in- 
tensive aide progran, and for the establishing of two reading centers • 

The program was in actual operation from February 1£, 1 970 to the 
close of the school year* 

The in-service sessions, whether at school sites or at a central 
location, received praise from the majority of participants. Pos- 
itive reactions outnumbered negative reactions by almost two to one* 

The reading laboratories reduced student error patterns on one-half 
or more of test items by 69 per cent as measured on the Slingerland 
screening test administered "pre 1 * and "post 11 . 

The program successfully developed professional growth for teachers 
and other staff members* This was probably owing to the fact that 
those participating had a choice in selecting the consultants and/ 
or picking topics for the in-service instruction. 

The reading centers proved to be a tremendous success, and could 
provide workable models for other schools. 

Continue these projects for 1970-71. Unfortunately, A.B. 606 expired 
June 30, 1970, therefore funding must come from District or ESEA funds. 

In-service programs for professional growth and development should be 
expanded, and held early in the school year. 

The reading centers should be expanded to other ESEA schools as space 
and money become available. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES: LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



The component of the 1969-70 ESEA Title I Project entitled “In- 
structional Services: Language Development 1 * was in existence from 

September 1969 through August 1970. Its purpose was the raising of 
the reading levels of pupils in the ten schools selected to partici- 
pate in the Title I Project. It is named “Language Development’ 1 in 
acknowledgment of the fact that reading is an aspect of language and 
that the reading ability of children is closely connected with their 
understanding and use of language. 

Efforts to realize the purpose of the language development compo- 
nent took two main directions. The first was the strengthening of 
classroom instruction in reading through a supporting personnel struc- 
ture of specialist teachers, in order to make available to classroom 
teachers knowledge and methodology related to the teaching of reading 
to disadvantaged children. The second, equal in importance, was the 
furnishing of additional instruction in small groups for pupils en- 
countering special difficulty in reading* 

In this chapter, the first section gives basic information in 
profile form relating to the language development component. Follow- 
ing this, in Section 1.2, is the evaluation of pupils' progress in 
reading by standardized tests administered at the beginning of the 
school year and again at the end. Recommendations in connection with 
the component are also given in Section 1.2. Section 1.3 is devoted 
to a study of Title I compensatory pupils which extends over three 
years and is based on an oral paragraph reading test. A three-year 
longitudinal study of compensatory and guiding teacher pupils, based 
on the Stanford Reading Test , is reported in Section 1,1*. 

A description of the component, including the organization, the 
personnel, and the procedures through which it functioned, will be 
found ir> Sections l.$ through 1.?. Finally, three studies concern- 
ing reading methods and materials in use in Title I schools, the 
linguistic status of Title I pupils, and observation of a success- 
ful Title I classroom, are reported in Sections 1.8 through 1,10. 
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1.1 



PROFILE OF LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT 



The component of the ESEA Title I Project entitled "Instructional Ser- 
vices! Language Development" was in operation from September 1, 1969 through 
August 31, 1970. 

Schools . It functioned in Grades K-6 in ten elementary schools, as 
follows : 



Bessie CannichaelAincoln 

Commodore Stockton 

Daniel Webster 

Golden Gate 

Hawthorne 

Jedediah Siidth 

John Muir 



John Swett 

Marshall and Marshall Annex 
Sir Francis Drake 

Also included in this component were Hawthorne School pupils in Grades k-b 
bused to the following four receiving schools t 

Lakeshore 

Parkside 

Robert Louis Stevenson 
Sherman 

Selection of Schools . Participation of pupils in the language develop- 
ment component was based on enrollment in a Title I school. Schools were 
selected ;2or the Title I Project on the basis of the following factors* 

Concentration of low-income families 

Pupils' retardation in reading as indicated by reading scores 
Linguistic factors which limit verbal functioning of pupils 




O 
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In the selection of schools, the first stage was the ranking of all San 
Francisco elementary schools by family income, on the basis of the i960 census. 
Forty school,: were identified as having a concentration of low-iicome families 
at least as great as the School District average. From this group of ^0 
schools, the 20 schools representing families of pupils in Grades 1, 2, 3, and 
6 with the lowest annual income were then examined in terms of two educational 
criteria: reading scores and linguistic factors which limit verbal function- 

ing. These 20 schools were then ranked according to educational need, with 
the school having the greatest educational need listed first. Funds available 
peimitted service only to the ten schools with the highest ranking on the basis 
of these adverse factors, i.e. the ten schools with the greatest educational 
need in terms of reading scores and limiting linguistic factors. 

Pupils . This component served the entire pupil population of the ten 
Title I schools named above. For all schools combined, the total number of 
pupils was 6,683# These pupils exhibited the following characteristics: 

Low level in verbal functioning 

Classrrom performance significantly below grade level in reading 

Negative self-image 



Short attention span 

Expectations of school failure 

Emotional and social instability 

Negative attitude towards school and education 

Poor performance on standardized tests 

High absentee rate 



Selection of Pupils for Special Instructional Services . The criteria of 
selection of pupils for compensatory reading classes were retarda+ion by one 
or more years in reading, and evidence, based largely on the judgment of 
teachers and administrators, of pupils 1 capacity to profit by special in- 
struction and to raise their reading achievement levels. Selection of compen- 
satory pupils began at the second or third grade and proceeded up through the 
grades until each compensatory classroom had its full complement of 60 pupils# 



The selection of pupils for reading services from guiding teachers was 
based on membership in one of the classes exhibiting the heaviest concentra- 
tions of pupils with reading and language def iciencies, classes which were to 
have priority in receiving guiding teacher services. Selection for individual- 
ized instruction by guiding teachers within these classrooms was based on dem- 
onstration of a child's particular learning need and of his ability to profit 
from this special service. In effect, the criteria of selection of pupils for 
service by guiding teachers wer3 somewhat similar to those for selection of 
pupils for compensatory reading services. 
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eted Cost . The cost of this component was budgeted at $931,100. 
cost per pupil was $139*32. 
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->hh«- Each social worker and each psychologist spend or* ' and one-half days per week at each of 
three schools 



Input; Personnel . The following personnel* allocated to the schools 
in the project as indicated in chart on page 1-U entitled "Title I Staff", 
were provided for the language component: 

Ten school staff development specialists, on the basis of 
one to each school, to give leadership to the Title I pro- 
gram, to coordinate the elements of the program, to pro- 
vide continuous in-service assistance for guiding teachers, 
and to program pupils for service* 

Seventeen guiding teachers in language arts,* assigned to 
schools according to enrollment, to work in classrooms hav- 
ing the greatest number of children with language and read- 
ing deficits. They were to provide in-service for teachers — 
acting as resource teachers, demonstrating techniques and 
materials, assisting in developing programs for the improve- 
ment of reading and language, giving help with diagnosis and 
strategies for remediation. They were also to provide indi- 
vidualized reading instruction for pupils in need of this help. 

Fourteen compensatory reading teachers, on the basis of one to 
each of the ten schools and one to each of the four receiving 
schools, working with 60 pupils in five groups of 12, to de- 
velop skills in language arts, especially reading. 

Nine clerks (6-hour, school term), on the basis of one to each 
school,** to assist in preparation of materials and perform 
general clerical duties in connection with the Title I program* 

Fifty-four paraprofessionals to work with individuals or small 
groups under the direction of a professional. Paraprofession- 
als were assigned on the basis of one per teacher as follows: 

23 W kindergarten teachers 

llj to compensatory reading teachers 

17 to guiding teachers in language arts 

Four speech therapists, on the basis of half-time at each 
school,*** to provide diagnosis and remediation in oral 
language . 



* Only one guiding teacher was assigned to John Muir School, which has two 
District-funded resource teachers performing guiding teacher functions. 

No guiding teacher was assigned to John Swett School, which has an enroll- 
ment of only 2J?8 pupils* 

** No clerk was provided at John Muir School, which has an extra clerk funded 
by the District. 

*** Speech services were not provided for Commodore Stockton or John Muir 

Schools, which have this half-time speech service funded by the District. 



Input; Procedures . The few procedures explicitly prescribed under the 
language development component were as follows: 



Analysis of reading and language status of children and 
diagnosis of difficulties, eventuating in diagnostic pro- 
files, on the basis of which individualized services were 
given-, 

Development, cooperatively or individually, by classroom 
teachers and specialist teachers, of new and effective 
teaching strategies, as well as the sharing of these in- 
novations through meetings, videotapes, and various in- 
formal means, 

Use of the Language Experience approach to reading in 
compensatory reading classes. 



Input; Equipment and Materials , Budgeted expenditure for teaching ma- 
terials and supplies was $9,L2;', There was no input of equipment during 
this year, but Title I equipment and materials of three prior years were 
available. 

Go als and Objectives , Stated goals of the component were as follows: 

Improving children's verbal functioning 

Improving children's classroom performance in 
reading beyond usual expectations 

Improving children's self-image 

Improving and increasing children's attention span 

Increasing children's expectations of success in school 

Improving children's emotional and social stability 
and/or that of their families 

Changing, in a positive direction, children's 
attitudes towards school and education 

Improving children's average daily attendance 

The following were the performance objectives for this year's activities; 

Raising the performance level of program participants in excess 
of the norm of one month for each month of instruction in the 
program 

Raising the median and/or mean gain of program participants in 
reading by .9 of a year during the eight-month instruction 
period between pre- and post-tests, as measured by the Stanford 
Reading Tes t 
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Distinctive Elements * The language development component was 
distinguished by the following special elements: 

School staff development specialist and guiding teacher con- 
cepts, including the combination of assistance and in-service 
to classroom teachers by guiding teachers with individualized 
instruction for pupils with particular learning n?eds 

■’Pull-out" compensatory concept 

Assignment of paraprofessionals for assisting teachers with 
instruction and other duties 



Enphasis on individual diagnosis and remediation strategies 

Reading Centers in two schools, funded under A.B. 606, but 
operating under the Title I Project 

Evaluation of the project 

Implementation . The pupils actually participating in this component 
were the same pupils, with the same characteristics, described earlier in 
this chapter and also in the Project Proposals, namely the total number of 
pupils in Grades K-6 in attendance at the ten Title I schools and Title I 
pupils bused to four receiving schools. 



Implementation of the component in terms of personnel, procedures, and 
materials did not differ from what had been proposed except in respect to 
some instances of late staffing of certain specialist teacher positions and 
late delivery of some materials and supplies* 



Late funding resulted in a time-lag in filling those specialist posi- 
tions which represented additions to the personnel of the preceding year. 
Allowing for the time required for selecting specialist personnel, arrang- 
ing their transfers, and affording them a modicum of time for becoming con- 
versant with their new duties, it may be said that, in the schools affected, 
the complete program did not get under way until well into October. 



A lengthy procedure prescribed for ordering equipment and materials 
caused considerable lapse of time between the requisitioning of materials 
and the receipt of them. This caused some difference between expected in- 
put and actual input 'inder this heading, for in some instances it cannot 
be said that materials were in use for the major portion of the school year . 
Although this is not a large cash i+em proportionately, many of these ma- 
terials are of considerable educational value and delay in delivery results 
in the psychological disadvantage of waiting many weeks for materials pro- 
mised -- of hope long deferred. Late funding also had an effect, since the 
procedures for ordering could not be initiated until funds were assured. 



be st ^ t ® d » la sUy, that space problems at some schools made it 
difficult to accommodate certain groups of pupils and certain members of the 
Title I staff. Some groups of children were observed using very small, con- 
verted roans, and even the landing of a stairway, while one school staff de- 
velopment specialist was obliged to use an extremely small, windowless closet 
as an office-cum-curriculum laboratory. These circumstances, which are dif- 



ficult to remedy, did not prevent the groups of pupils from functioning nor 
the school staff development specialist from cariying out his responsibilities. 
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Section 

1.2 



Restatement of Goals . The goals of the project were those acceptable 
to the California State Division of Compensatory Education. As goals for 
the education of disadvantaged children, they are unexceptionable but, as 
stated, they are not measurable in any literal sense. 

The first two goals have been restated in the Project Proposals as per- 
formance objectives (page 1-6 of this chapter), again in accordance with 
the desire of the State. In this formulation, they admit of measurement by 
means of standardized tests. The remaining goals will be evaluated under 
other c omponents . 

Evaluation Strategy . The measuring instruments and the strategy de- 
scribed below were employed for the evaluation of the language development 
component. 

Pre-post comparison of reading test results of all pupils 
in Grades Two through Six in Title I schools and all Title I 
bused pupils in four receiving schools, obtained on the 
Stanford Achievement Test in September 1969 (pre) and in 
May 1970 (post) 

Analysis of test results in the following categories t 

a. Pupils receiving reading instruction 
from the classroom teacher only 

b. Pupils in compensatory pull-out classes 

c. Pupils identified for special instruction 
in reading from guiding teachers 

d. All Title I bused pupils in receiving schools 
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l.b 



1.8 



Longitudinal study of pull-out compensatory reading classes 
based on the oral paragraph reading test developed by the 
District from the Ginn reading series 

Longitudinal study of pull-out compensatory reading classes 
and guiding teacher groups, based on the Stanford Reading 
Test (Grades Four and Six) 

Findings of survey of teachers in Title I schools, undertaken 
to obtain data concerning reading methods and materials in use 
in Title I schools and to obtain teachers 1 op.inions of the 
reading series and other reading materials available to them 



1.9 



Findings of questionnaire concerning language, administered 
to sixth grade pupils of Title I schools and Title I receiving 
schools 



1.10 



Descriptive study of one classroom in a Title I school to 
identify the factors to which the effective functioning of 
this classroom may be attributable 



O 
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1.2 EVALUATION BY STANDARDISED READING TESTS 



SUMMARY TABLES OF READING TEST SCORES BY TYPE OF INSTRUCTION 



Introduction » The purpose of these summary tables is to present the 
findings^ from the pre-tests and post-tests so as to ascertain what grade 
level or levels respond best to ESEA Title I programs in reading, as well 
as to determine the type of instruction that generated the greatest gain 
for each grade level. 

The following tables, I-R through IV -R, show the median, 75th percent- 
ile, and 2£th percentile pre-test and post-test scores in reading and the 
resulting differences (gains). The scores are given for ESEA Title I 
schools and receiving schools, and for the three instructional categories 
within the ESiA Title I schools: (l) Classroom Teacher Instruction Only, 

(2) Compensatory Program, and ( 3 ) Guiding Teacher Groups. 

However, pupils in Grade 1 have only their May 1970 Cooperative 
Primary Test reading scores reported with no designation of instructional 
category, since these pupils are not pre-tested and are not assigned to 
special instructional programs. 

Pupils in Grades 2 through 6 have their reading gains reported by 
instructional category. They were pre-tested in September 1969 and post- 
tested in May 1970 with the Stanford Achievement Test , which resulted in 
an elapsed time of .8 of a school year. ~ — 



Procedure for Using the Tables 

Table I-R permits the reader to determine at what grades (2 through 6) 
and by what types of instruction did the grade -equivalent gains in reading 
at the median exceed or equal the elapsed time of .8 of a school year. 

Table II-R permits the same analysis for the 75th percentile; Table 
III-R, for the 25th percentile. 

Table IV-R permits the reader to relate the 75th percentile, median, 
and 25th percentile first grade reading scores to the national norm at 
the time of testing (1.8). 



Median Reading Scores, Grades 2 Through 6 (Summary Table I-R) 

This chart shows that the following grade levels and instructional 
categories had gains at the median that equalled or exceeded the elapsed 
time (.8): 



Grade U: Total Pupils in 10 Title I Schools (+1 0) 

Classroom Teacher Instruction Only (+1.L|) 
Compensatory Program (+.8) 

Guiding Teacher Groups ( + .$) 

Title I Pupils in U Receiving Schools (+.9) 
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Grade 5: Receiving Schools (+.8) 

Grade 6: Classroom Teacher Instruction Only (+.9) 

Guiding Teacher Groups (+.8) 

Title I Pupils in k Receiving Schools (+.8) 

75th Percentile Reading Scores, Grades 2 Through 6 (Summary Table II-R) 

This table shows that all grade levels and instructional categories 
had gains at the 75th percentile that equalled or exceeded the elapsed 
time (.8) except the Compensatory Program at Grade 5 ( + * 7 ) . 



25th Percentile Reading Scores , Grades 2 Through 6 (Summary Table III-R) 

This table shows that the fourth was the only grade that had gains 
at the 25th percentile that equalled or exceeded the elapsed time (.8)<» 
This occurred for all categories of instruction at this grade: 

Grade Ui Total Pupils in 10 Title I Schools (+1*0) 

Classroom Teacher Instruction Only (+1*2) 
Compensatory Program (+1.0) 

Guiding Teacher Groups (+1.1) 

Title I Pupils in k Receiving Schools (+1.0) 



Reading Scores, Grade 1 (Summary Table IV -R) 

This table permits only the comparison of the median, 75th percentile, 
and 25th percentile scores to each other and to the national norm for the 
time of testing (1.8). From the table, it can be seen that the median score 
for these first grade pupils in the 10 ESEA Title I schools was .2 of a 
school year below the national median* 

Dissemination of Findings 

Pre- und post-test mean raw scores and median grade equivalent scores, 
by grade level, separating pupils in special reading programs from pupils 
having reading instruction from classroom teachers only, were furnished to 
the State Division of Compensatory Education, in accordance with its re- 
quirements. Findings have been made available to program designers in the 
District and will be shared with other school districts throughout the nation. 
Report sessions will be held with school-sit^ person el involved in ESEA pro- 
gram activities. 
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SUMMARY TABIE: IV-R 



SCORES OF FIRST GRADE PUPILS IN TEN ESEA 
TITIE I SCHOOLS ON COOPERATIVE PRIMARY TEST , 
MAY 197C 



TOTAL PUPILS 



75th Percentile 


1.9 


Median 


1.6 


25th Percentile 


13 


N - 1,007 





Scores in Grade Equivalents 
Cooperative Primary Test , Form 12A 



SFUSD 

ESEA Title I 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



In view of the fact that the ESEA Title I schools exhibit great variety 
in educational need as well as in the conditions under which teaching and 
learning take place, it is recommended that each school in the project develop 
its own proposals for both instructional components to meet its own unique 
needs and to take advantage of its previous experience with various means of 
meeting these needs. 

It is recommended that consideration be given to defining more exactly 
the role, responsibilities, and accountability of classroom teachers and 
specialist teachers in Title I schools. 

It is also suggested that thought be given to finding means of obtain- 
ing more information about the methodology used in both instructional com- 
ponents and studying the relationship of methodology to results achieved. 

It is felt that schools should be discouraged from assigning pupils to 
more than one pull-out program of any kind, since this appears to cause too 
much loss of time from regular classroom lessons. 

With regard to the testing program, the following are offered for con- 
sideration : 

That a reading diagnostic test, similar in its general purpose 
to the mathematics diagnostic test in use during 1969-70, be 
constructed by the Title I resource staff for at least one 
grade level, to be used, not only for diagnosis, but also 
for pre-post testing of achievement in relation to content 
taught in Title I schools. 

That schools make some use of other types of tests related 
to content taught, in addition to standardized tests, for 
assessing pre-post gains in pupil achievement. 

That schools devote special attention to providing optimum 
conditions for testing and take steps to familial .ze pupils 
with the format of the tests so that Title I pupils, with 
their limited capacity for adaptation in matters of this 
nature, will not be handicapped in the testing situation 
by the necessity for adjusting to unfamiliar modes of re- 
sponse. 

It is recommended, finally, that procedures for ordering instructional 
materials be reviewed to ascertain whether the process can be accelerated. 
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1.3 STUDY OF PUPIL READING RECORDS OF ESEl ELEMENTARY COMPENSATORY CHILDREN 



San Francisco has been providing compensatory education programs for 
economically and culturally disadvantaged children since 1961 . At the 
elementary levels compensatory classes were established to provide special 
help in reading and related language skills for underachieving children. 

Since September 1963 j the elementary compensatory teachers have been admin- 
istering oral paragraph reading tests to each child participating in the 
compensatory classes. This test determines the child 1 s approximate read- 
ing level and the results are recorded on a pupil reading record form. 

This study is based on pupil performance on the oral paragraph 
reading test as a direct criterion of compensatory class effects. The 
data were collected from the pupil reading records of compensatory pupils 
in the nine ESEA target area schools and in the ten receiving schools 
(1968 - 1969). The records were compiled from September 1966 through 
June 1969. 

Test Technique . The oral paragraph reading test is based on the 
Ginn series and indicates the specific page of a Ginn reader to be read 
at each level. This test is administered when a pupil enters the 
compensatory program, and again at the end of each school year in June. 

It is administered earlier if the pupil is transferred from the school, 
or released from the compensatory class. 

The test is administered by the compensatory teacher to the individual 
pupil. A Ginn reader is .'elected at tlv probable reading level of the 
pupil. If the pupil reads the selection with comprehension and with 
fewer than three word recognition difficulties, he may try the next 
higher reading level. If he fails to comprehend the meaning of the selection, 
and makes six or more errors in word recognition, he reads from the next 
lower reading level. The book read with comprehension and with three 
to six errors in word recognition determines the pupil's reading level. 

Schools and Pupils. Six of the elementary schools selected for ESEA 
participation for the school year 1968-1969 included those ranked as the 
top six in eligibility by the following adverse factors: 

Percentage of students on Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (A1DC) 

Below grade level reading achievement 

Transiency 

Minority Status 

Bilingualism 

Median year of school 

Median family income 
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The other three schools included were Commodore Stockton, which 
had the highest percentage of bilingual students, together with Dudley- 
Stone and Hawthorne, which had been receiving saturation services from 
1966 through 1968, 

In three of these selected schools, because of space needs and lower™ 
ed class size, some intermediate pupils were bused to ten eceiving schools 
that had available space. 

The procedure for the selection of pupils for compensatory classes 
has been established since the first year and has been continued with 
modifications suggested by participating teachers. Cumulative record 
cards and test records are studied. Teachers are consulted about class- 
room achievement and performance. Enrollment is recommended for pupils 
who are one or more years retarded in reading or in the related language 
skills, and who show promise of improving as a result of more individualized 
instruction. The selected pupils attend the compensatory classes in groups 
of twelve and are taught by the compensatory teacher for or 5>0 minutes 
daily. 

The length of assignment to the program is determined by the progress 
made. As pupils improve and show readiness to be able to perform in their 
regular classrooms in reading and related language skills, they are released 
from the program. 

Pupils Released from Compensatory Classes * Table 1.3*1 in the appendix 
contains summary data on 1 /P.91 pupils who have participated in ESEA compen- 
satory classes at some time between September 1966 and June 1969* 

Of all the participating pupils, 22 per cent have been released 
from compensatory classes and are able to perform in their regular class- 
rooms. Of the 8l|0 pupils participating for one year, 287 or 23 per cent 
were able bo perform in their regular classrooms after one year of instruc- 
tion in compensatory class. 

Pupils Continuing in Compensatory Classes * At the end of the semester, 
per cent (696) of the participating pupils continued to receive instruction 
in compensatory classes for the following semester. 

Transferred Pupils . The "transferred pupils" are those pupils who 
have not bean released from compensatory classes as able to perfonT. in 
their regular classroom, and who will not necessarily continue in a 
compensatory program when they transfer to another school or city. Of 
the total compensatory pupil population, 8 per cent transferred from 
the school and 17 per cent were promoted to junior high school, making 
a total of 2 $ per cent "transferred pupils." 

Compensatory Class Effects . Data from pupil reading records are 
available for 1,1 j!l pupils who have participated in ESEA compensatory 
reading classes for one through seven semesters and whose grade level 
at the time of entry into compensatory classes ranged from high-second 
through low-sixth, 
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TABLE 1.3.1: SUMMARY DATA ON COMPENSATORY PUPILS 
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TOTAL 1297 282 22 % 100 I 8 % I 219 



The reader will observe that the numbers of pupils entered in Tables 
1,3.2 through 1.3.9 differ with respect to the total reported in Table 
1.3.1. Specifically, the 1,297 pupils reported in Table 1.3.1 exceed the 
total of 1,1^1 pupils reported in Tables 1 >3.2 through 1.3,9, This excess 
of ll|6 pupils arises from the fact that the first, low-second, and high- 
sixth grades are nob included in the breakdown by grade level owing to 
the small samples available. 

Tables 1.3,2 through 1*3.9 show some interesting effects of partici- 
pation in compensatory classes upon reading level. Within these tables 3 
certain related trends are observable. First, prior to participation in 
compensatory classes the pupils in this study were not achieving month-for- 
month gains in reading for each school year. Second, pupils participating 
in compensatory classes are achieving better than month- for -month gains 
in reading. Third, with participation in compensatory classes, pupils 
are making a positive change in relation to reaching Tl at grade" reading 
level. 

Summary . The following summary statements attempt to point out 
findings from the pupils reading records of ESEA students and provide 
reference to the specific items found in Tables 1.3*2 through 1,3*9 in 
the appendix. 



Summary Observations 



Item 

2-3 Of the 1,151 pupils reported, 66,7 per cc t participated in 

compensatory reading classes for one year, 214,5 per cent 
participated for two years, and 8.7 per cent for three or three 
and one-half years. 

h-5 Prior to participation in compensatory classes, the pupils in 

this study were not achieving month- for-month gains for each 
year in school. The growth rate per school year ranged from 
0,1; to 0,7 of a school year prior to participation. They 
averaged five and one -half months 1 gain for each ten-month 
instruction neriod. When entering compensatory classes, 
pupils were reading below grade level. The mean reading 
level ranged from a grade equivalent of 1.5 for high-second 
graders to 3*8 for low- sixth graders. 

8-9 With participation in compensatory classes, most pupils achieved 

better than month-for-month gain for each year in school. Of 
the 1,151 pupils reported, 90 per cent had a growth rate of 
1.0 to 1.8 years per school year. That is, they gained from 
ten morphs to eighteen months for each ten months of instruction. 
The other 10 per cent had a growth rate of 0,8 to 0.9 per school 
year. These pupils gained eight or nine months for each ten 
months of instruction. The growth rate for one- and two- 
semester participation seems to be slightly higher than the 
growl h for three- and four-semester participation. The growth 
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rate for three- and four-semester participation is also 
slightly higher than for five- and six-semester participation. 

10 Prior to participation in compensatory classes, the reading 
status of pupilf in relation to their "at grade" reading level 
ranged from -0.9 in the high-second grade -3*1 in the high 
fifth grade. This indicates a definite pattern fcr pupils 
prior to participation in compensatory classes. The Itigher 
the grade level* the wider becomes the gap between actual 
reading level and "at grade" reading level. 

11 Data indicate that* with compensatory class participation* 
pupils' reading status in relation to M at grade" reading 
level ranged from -0.U in the high-second grade to -2.7 in the 
high-fifth grade. 

12 With compensatory class participation, 88 per cent of the pupils 
are making a positive change in relation to "at grade" reading 
level. The change ranges from .0 to +0.9- 

Prior to participation* there was a negative change and the gap 
between pupil's actual reading level and "at grade" reading level was 
widening. The pattern of the widening gap with each successive year in 
school has been stopped. Although the pupils have not reached "at 
grade" reading level* the change in status shows positive growth toward 
it. 
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l.l* LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF ESEA TITLE I FOURTH AND SIXTH GRADE PUPILS 



Two elementary grades, fourth and sixth, in fall semester, 1969 were 

selected for a longitudinal study of ESEA Title I participants in compen- 

satory reading and guiding teacher reading services. The groups of pupils 
studied were compared on total reading scores based upon the Stanford Read - 
ing Test administered from May 1968 through May 1970. 

Those fourth and sixth grade pupils studied attended seven ESEA Title 
I elementary schools. Compensatory reading participants wore those pupils 
who were behind grade level in reading one or more years and xjho, in the 

judgment of their teachers, were most in need of, and most likely to profit 

from, participation in compensatory education. 

FOURTH GRADE LONGITUDINAL STUDY 

The fall 1969 fourth grade was tested in Grade Two in May 1968 (actual 
grade placement = 2.8), retested in Grade Three in May 1969 (actual grade place- 
ment = 3.8) and retested again in May 1970 (actual grade placement = li.8)« 

Table In tensive Service Schools Reading Test Results . 

(See 

Appendix) Quartile and median grade placement scores for pupils enrolled in com - 

pensatory reading indicated: 



2nd Grade Scores 


No, 


75th$ile 


50 th#ile 


25th#ile 


1-sem. comp. read, pari icip. 


hO 


2.3 


1.9 


1.7 


2-sen .conp.read. particip 


V 


1.9 


1.8 


1.7 


3 -sem. comp. read, parti c in. 


17 


1.7 


1.7 


1.5 


All participants 


132 


1.9 


1.8 


1.7 


The follow-up reading 


test was given in May 


1969 to the 


then 3rd grade 


class. The quartile and median 
as follows: 


ade placements 


for the follow-up test are 


3rd Grade Scores 


No. 


75th#ile 


50tr$ile 


25th£ile 


1-sem, comp, read, particip. 


Uo 


3.1 


2.7 


2.3 


2-sem. comp. read, particip. 


75 


2-7 


2.5 


2.0 


3-sem.comp. read, particip. 


17 


2.5 


2.0 


1.9 


All participants 


132 


2.8 


2.5 


2.0 



Some differences were noted between one-semester and two and three-sem- 
ester compensatory reading participants. One-semester participants exper- 
ienced the greatest actual gain. 

One year elapsed between the two testing periods. Compensatory read- 
ing participants 1 scores indicated that 22.8 per cent of them showed an ac- 
tual gain equal to or greater than r month-for-month M gain. 




if 
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Table 

1.U.3 



l.u.u 



l.U.5 



i.U.8 
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Using the adjusted gain formula, cited in the tables, 50.8 per cent of 
the compensatory reading participants recorded one year of growth or more. 



Actual Gain 


No. 


75thgile 


50th$ile 


25th<Sile 


1-sem.comp.read. particip. 


Uo 


1.1 


0.8 


O.li 


2 -sem. comp. read, particip. 


75 


0.9 


0.6 


0.2 


3-sem. comp. read, particip. 


17 


0.8 


0.6 


0.2 


All participants 


132 


0.9 


0.6 


0.2 



One semester compensatory reading participants recorded the greatest ad- 
justed gain. Most compensator y reading pupils showed some gain on the follow- 
up test, 87.5 per cent (actual) and 88.0 per cent (adjusted) showed growth. 



Pupils who had received guiding 
median scores as follows: 


teacher services indicated quartile and 


2nd Grade Scores 


No. 


75th5?ile 


50th#ile 


25th£ile 


Guiding Tchr. Particip. 


182 


2.6 


2.1 


1.8 


3rd Grade Scores 










luiding Tchr. Particip. 


182 


3.U 


2.8 


2.1 


Of guiding teacher reading participants 22.5 per cent had experienced 
actual gain equal to or greater than "month-for-month" gain and 39.3 per cent 
recorded an adjusted gain equal to or greater than "month-for-month" gain. 


Actual Gain 


No. 


75th#ile 


50th£ile 


25th56ile 


Guiding Tchr. Particip. 


182 


0.9 


0.6 


0.3 


Adjusted Gain 










Guiding Tchr. Particip. 


182 


1.2 


0.8 


0.3 



Reading status at the end of fourth grade for fall I969 compensatory 
reading participants indicated that U*5 per cent were at or above actual 
grade level. Pupils who recorded actual gain equal to or greater than 
"month-for-month" were 52 • h per cent, while 66.6 per cent recorded an adjus- 
ted gain equal to or greater than f 'month-for-month H gain. Of the compensa- 
tory reading pupils, 92.1 per cent recorded some actual gain, while 92.3 
per cent showed adjusted gains. The following are the median and quartile 
scores for the fourth grade test in May 1970. 



Uth Grade Scores 


No. 


75th£ile 


50th£ile 


25th*ile 


1-sem.comp.read. particip. 


22 


U.3 


3.3 


2.9 


2 -sem. comp. read, particip. 


hh 


U.2 


3. U 


3.1 


3-sem. comp. read, particip. 


9 


3.3 


3.3 


2.9 


U-sem. comp. read, particip. 


31 


3.3 


3.0 


2.9 


5-sem. comp. read, particip. 


7 


3.0 


2.8 


2.6 


All participants 


113 


3.8 


3.2 


2.9 



One- and two-semester participants recorded the highest reading status 
while participants who had three or more semesters of compensatory reading 
made less progress than the other groups. 
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Table 


Actual Gains 


No, 


75th#ile 


f>0th5?ile 


2£th$ile 


l.U. 8 


1-sem. comp. read, particip. 


22 


1.2 


1.0 


0.6 




2 -sem. comp. read, particip. 


uu 


1.3 


1.0 


l.U 




3 -sem. comp. re ad. particip. 


9 


1.0 


0.8 


0.3 




li -sem. comp. read, particip. 


31 


1.2 


0.9 


o.U 




5- sem. comp. read, particip. 


7 


1.1 


0.6 


o.l 




All participants 


113 


1.2 


0.9 


0.5 




Adjusted Gains 












1-sem. comp. read, particip. 


22 


2.0 


1.3 


1.0 




2 -sem. comp. read, particip. 


uu 


2.0 


i.U 


0.9 




3-sem. comp. read, particip. 


9 


2.0 


1.2 


0.5 




Jt-sem. comp. read, particip. 


31 


2.h 


l.U 


0.6 




5-sem. comp. read, particip. 


7 


2.2 


1.2 


0.2 




All participants 


113 


2.0 


1.3 


1.7 




The contrast between i 


actual and 


adjusted gains is well illustrated above 




the latter exceeding the former by 0. 


8 of a year 


at the ?£th percentile, by 




O.U of a year at the 50th percentile. 


and by 1.2 


years at the 


25th percentile 




Adjusted gains are greater 


than TT month-for-month M 


at the 75th, 


50th and 25th 




percentiles. 










i.U.io 


Pupils who received guiding teacher services 


i indicated quartile and 




median scores as follows: 












kth Grade Scores 


No. 


75th#ile 


£0th$ile 


25th# ile 




Guiding Tchr. Particip. 


11U 


U.8 


U.i 


3.1 




Among guiding teacher participants 6t.O per 


cent experienced actual gain 




equal to or greater than "month-for-;. 


onth lf gain and 79*8 per cent recorded an 




adjusted gain equal to or greater than "month-f or -month" gain. 


Pupils who 




showed either some actual or adjusted 


gains equaled 99.1 per cent. 


l.U.ii 


Actual Gain 


No, 


75th#ile 


50th#ile 


2$th#ile 




Guiding Tchr. Particip. 


11)4 


1.5 


1.2 


0.8 




Adjusted Gain 












Guiding Tchr. Particip. 


llU 


2.2 


l.U 


1.0 



o 

ERIC 



Fourth Grade Longitudinal Summary 

1* Median and quartile scores on the initial second grade test and fol- 
low-up test r in the third and fourth grades for compensatory reading partici- 
pants were all below appropriate grade levels. Median score on the second 
grade test was 1.0 year below grade lovel, while the median score on the 
fourth grade teat was 3.2, which is 1.6 years below grade level. 

2. The median actual gain for compensatory reading participants between 
third and fourth grades was 0.9 of a year, or approximately "month -for-mo nth" 
gain, while the median adjusted gain was 1.3 years or three- tenths of a year 
more than the 1.0 year of elapsed time between testing periods. 
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SIXTH GRADE LONGITUDINAL STUDY 



Table 



i.U.15 



1 . 1*. 16 



1 . U . 17 



The fall 1969 sixth grade was tested in Grade Four, May 1?68 (actual 
grade placement = li.O), retested in Grade Five in May 1969 (actua. grade 
placement = 5.8), and retested again in May 1970 (grade placement = 6 . 8 ). 

Intensive Service Schools Reading Test Results . 

Quartile and median grade placement scores for pupils enrolled in com - 
pensatory reading are as follows: 



Uth Grade Scores 


No. 


75 th*ile 


50 th£ile 


25 th£ile 


1 -sem. comp. read, particip. 


1*3 


3-7 


3-1 


2.6 


2 -sem. comp. read . particip. 


28 


3-1* 


2.9 


2.2 


3 -.sem. comp. re ad. particip. 


22 


3.1 


2.7 


2 . 1 * 


L;-sem. comp. read, particip. 


15 


3.1 


2.9 


2.5 


5 -& 6 -sem. comp. read, par tic ip. 


il* 


2.9 


2.7 


1.9 


All participants 


122 


3.3 


2.9 


2.2 


The follow-up reading test was given in May 1969 to the fifth grade class. 


Quartile and median grade placements for the follow-up test are as follows: 


5th Grade Scores 


No. 


75th#ile 


50 th#ile 


25 th^ile 


1 -sem. comp. read . particip. 


1*3 


5-0 


i*.l 


3.3 


2 -sem. comp. rend, particip. 


28 


!*.3 


3-7 


3.3 


3 -sem. comp. read, particip. 


22 


3.9 


3-6 


3.5 


U-sem. comp. read . particip. 


15 


3.7 


3-5 


3.2 


5 -& 6 -sem. comp. read. particip, 


. lit 


3.9 


3-5 


3.3 


All participants 


122 


i*.3 


3.7 


3.3 


Differences were noted between one- and two 


-semester participants and 


those who had been in compensatory reading for a 


longer period of time. One- 


and two-semester participants experienced the greatest actual gain, especial- 


ly at the 75 th percentile and median ! 


levels . 






One year elapsed between 


t the two 


testing periods. Of compensatory read- 


ing participants 57. U per cent showed 


an actual 


gain equal to or 


greater 


than M month-for-month TI gain. 










Using the adjusted gain formula < 


sited in the tables, 8 l.Ii per cent of 


the compensatory reading participants 


recorded one year's growth 


or more. 


Actual Gain 


No. 


75th£ile 


50 th£ile 


25 th£ile 


1 -sem. camp. read, particip. 


1*3 


1.5 


l.i 


0.7 


2 -Gem .comp. read, particip. 


28 


1.5 


1.1 


0.5 


3 -sem. comp. read, particip. 


22 


1.3 


1.0 


0.6 


U- sem. comp. road, particip. 


15 


1.2 


o.5 


0 . 1 * 


5 6 -sem. comp. read. particip. 


11 * 


1.6 


1.2 


0.7 


All participants 


122 


1 . 1 * 


1.1 


0.6 



Five- and six-semester compensatory reading participants recorded the 
greatest adjusted median gain of 2.0 years, while the median adjusted gain 
for all participants was 1.6 years. The majority of compensatory reading 
CRIppupils showed seme gain on the follow-up test; 98 . $ per cent (actual) and 
1 99.5 per cent (adjusted) showed growth. 
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l.h.l8 



1.U.19 



l.h.25 
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Pupils who received guiding teacher services had quarts le and median 



scores as follows: 
hth Grade Scores 


Ncu 


75th£ile 


50th$ile 


2$th£ile 


Guiding Tchr. Particip. 


130 


h.i 


3.6 


3.0 


5th Grade Scores 
Guiding Tchr. Particip. 


130 


5.7 


k. 8 


h.o 



Among guiding teacher reading participants 71 per cent had experienced 
actual gam equal to or greater than "month-for-month" and 85.7 per cent re- 
corded an adjusted gain equal to or greater than "month-for-month" gain. 



Actual Gain 


No. 


75th£ile 


50th#ile 


2$th$ile 


Guiding Tchr. Particip. 


130 


1.8 


1.2 


0.9 


Adjusted Gain 










Guiding Tchr. Particip. 


130 


2.0 


1.6 


1.2 



Reading status at the end of 6th grade for fall 1969 compensatory read- 
ing participants indicated that 2j.6 per cent were at or above actual grade 
level. Pupils who recorded actual gain equal to or greater than T, month-for- 
month TI were Itl.6 per cent, while 62.2 per cent recorded an adjusted gain 
equal to or greater than n month-for-month M gain. Of the compensatory read- 
ing pupils, 88.7 per cent recorded some actual gain, and 88 t 7 per cent also 
showed some adjusted gain. The following are the median and quartile scores 
for the sixth grade test in May 1970. 



6th Grade Scores 


No. 


7pth$ile 


5'0th^ile 


25th*ile 


1-sem. comp. read, particip. 


28 


5.8 


5.2 


h.2 


2 -sem. comp. read, particip. 


2h 


5-7 


h.6 


h.O 


3 -sem. comp. read, particip. 


17 


5.1 


1* .6 


h.2 


U-sem. comp. read, particip. 


IS 


1.7 


h.2 


3.9 


5-& 6-sem. comp. read. particip. 


21* 


h.9 


U.3 


h.O 


All participants 


108 


S.2 


h.6 


h.O 



One-semester compensatory reading participants recorded the highest 
reading status while participants who had two or more semesters of compen- 
satory reading tended to show less gain than the one-semester participants. 



Actual Gains 


No. 


75th^ile 


50th£ile 


2fjth$ile 


1-sem. comp. read, particip. 


28 


1.2 


0.8 


o.h 


2 -sem. comp. read, particip. 


2h 


1.3 


0.9 


0.5 


3-sem. comp. read. particip. 


17 


1.3 


0.9 


0.5 


U-sem.conp.read. particip. 


15 


1.2 


0.8 


o.h 


6-sem. comp. read. par ticip. 


, 2h 


1.3 


0.7 


0.6 


All participants 


108 


1.2 


0.8 


O.h 
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'able 


Adjusted Gains 


No. 


75th5?ile 


50th$ile 


25thJ?ile 


..U.26 


1-sem. comp. read, particip. 


28 


1.9 


1.1 


0.5 




2 -sen. comp. read, particip. 


2h 


2.1 


1.6 


0.6 




3-sem. comp. read, particip. 


17 


1.9 


1.5 


0.8 




U-sem. comp. read, particip. 


15 


2.1 


1.5 


0.6 




5-& 6-sem. comp. read. particip, 


. 2h 


2.5 


1.2 


0.6 




All participants 


108 


2.0 


1.3 


0.6 



Contrast between actual and adjusted gains is well illustrated above, 
with results similar to those found in the fourth grade longitudinal study. 
The sixth grade adjusted gains exceeded actual gains by 0.8 of a year at 
the 75th percentile, by 0.5 of a year at the 50th percentile, and by 0.2 of 
a year at the 25th percentile. Adjusted gains registered were greater than 
n month-for-month IT at the 75th and 50th percentiles. 
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Pupils who received guiding teacher services indicated quartile and 
median scores as follows: 



6th Grade Scores 


No. 


75thJ?ile 


50th$ile 


25th$ile 


Guiding Tchr. Particip. 


9U 


6.8 


5.8 


5.0 



Of guiding teacher reading participants, 53.3 per cent experienced actual 
gain equal to or greater than ,T month- for -month n gain and 58.5 per cent re- 
corded an adjusted gain equal to or greater than r, month-for-month rf gain. 

Pupils who showed either some actual or adjusted gains equaled 89 * U per cent. 



U.28 Actual Gain 


No. 


75th$.le 


50th£ile 


2£th£ile 


Guiding Tchr. Particip. 


9k 


1.5 


1.0 


0.6 


Adjusted Gain 










Guiding Tchr. Particip. 


9u 


1.8 


1.1 


0.7 



Sixth Grade Longitudinal Summary 



1. Median and quartile scores on the initial fourth gr^e test and fol- 
low-up tests in the fifth and sixth grades for compensatory uding partici- 
pants were all below appropriate grade levels. Median score on the fourth 
grade test was 1.9 years below grade level, while the median score on the 
sixth grade test was L*.6, which is 2.2 years below f ide level. 



2. Guiding teacher reading participants achieved grade level (6.8) at 
the 75th percentile on the sixth grade test. The same group scored (5*8) at 
the median and (5.0) on the 25th percentile level. 



3. The median actual gain for compensatory reading participants between 
the fifth and sixth grades was 0.8 of a year, while the median adjusted gain 
was '-.3 years, or three -tenths of a year more than the 1.0 year of elapsed 
tine between testing periods. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE LONGITUDINAL STUDIES 



1. Purpose of the Studies . Fourth and sixth grade longitudinal read- 
ing studies reported herein have provided the dimension of individual pupil 
progress. In the designated tables may be found the number and percentage 
of pupils who achieved particular levels of reading growth. 



As indicav;d in most of the tables, many pupils progressed beyond what 
was expected, while others lagged far behind. A marked diversity of stages 
of reading development was revealed. 



2. Expectations of Growth . Earlier evaluation reports on the ESEA 
Title I Program in San Francisco indicated and defined levels of expecta- 
tion for reading growth. These levels have been utilized with the data with- 
in these studies, as indicated in Summary Table A. 



Expectation Level 
1st - Bring up to grade level 

2nd - Close the gap with grade level 
3rd - Improve the rate of growth 
Uth - Stop the regression or loss 



Summary Table A 

- ^ At or Above Actual Grade 
Placement on Follow-up Test 

- % Recording A ctual Gain 
Equal to or Greater Than 
lr Month-for-Month M Gain 

- % Recording Adjusted Gain 
Equal to or Greater Than 
ir Month-for-Month u Gain 

- % Recording Some Actual 
Gain Between Testing Periods 



As observule in Summary Table A and its reference tables, there was a 
notable increase in percentages of pupils as the reader passes from first 
levrl to fourth level expectations. 



Among the fourth grade compensatory reading participants, I 4.5 per cent 
obtained grade level (first level) on the follow-up test; however, the percent- 
ages of pupils closing the gap (second level) are as high as 5>2.2 per cent. 
Proportions of participants improving their growth rate (third level) are 
exactly two-thirds of the pupils, and only about one pupil in ten failed to 
gain (fourth level). 

The fourth grade guiding teacher reading participants indicated 28.1 
per cent who attained grade level (first level; on the follow-up test; per- 
centages closing the gap (second level) were up to 6$.0 per cent. Propor- 
tions of participants improving growth rate (third level) were 79.8 per cent, 
while almost all pupils (99.1 per cent) indicated some actual gain. 



3 . Numbers of Participants . The number of pupils who were followed 
in the fourth and sixth grade longitudinal studies was limited because of 
the high rate of pupil transiency. Another reason was that several new 
schools were selected during 1969-70 which replaced two schools no longer 
included in the ESEA program. Seven of the original nine ESEA schools from 
1968-69 remained in the two-year study. 
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SUMMARY SUMMARY OF PUPIL STATUS AND SCORE CHANGE IN TOTAL READING FOR ESEA TITLE I PARTICIPANTS IN TWO 
TABLE A: ELEMENTARY GRADES SELECTED FOR LONGITUDINAL STUDIES DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR. OF 1969-70 

(Cont'd) 

Fall 1969 Classification: Fourth Grade Sixth Grade 
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SFUSD-ESEA TITLE I 



After pupils had been classified by semesters of participation in com- 
pensatory reading, it was found that many groups contained so few pupils 
that statistical summary must be regarded as unreliable; because of that, 
no tests of statistical significance were undertaken. 

^ • Semesters of Participation * The two longitudinal studies suggested 
that pupils enrolled in compensatory reading classes for shorter periods of 
participation — one or two semesters — tended to achieve better results 
than pupils enrolled for longer periods of time* 



Pupils who made good progress were returned to regular classes while 
those who needed to continue in compensatory reading were pupils whose read- 
ing problems were of a more difficult nature and required longer periods of 
special assistance* 



1.5 DESCRIPTION OF LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT s ORGANIZATION 



Introduction . The Title I effort in direct instruction may be summed up 
as an intervention in the education of disadvantaged pupils with a view to en- 
hancing in quality, and intensifying in quantity, their instruction in reading 
and mathematics, thereby raising their level of achievement and maintaining 
an assault on the poverty syndrome in its educational aspect. Further des- 
cription of the language development component is undertaken her in an attempt 
to provide a fuller view and to reoort certain features of interest. 

There were two main thrusts of the Title I program in language development 
and reading. One aimed to bring about improvement in the achievement of all 
children by assistance and in-service to the classroom teacher. The school stafj 
development specialists, coordinators of the program at each school, and 
especially the guiding teachers, were the pivots on which this aspect of the 
program turned at school sites, with the Title I resource staff carrying out 
the same objective for the project as a whole. 

The other thrust was in the direction of special additional help, in small 
groups, for underachieving pupils. These groups were of two types — "pull- 
out" groups in which 1 ,030 pupils were taught by compensatory reading teachers, 
and groups of pupils identified for special help from guiding teachers in 
reading, who numbered 129 . 

Supporting the instructional services were the other Title I components. 
The In-service component, which guiaing teachers w T ere an important agency at 
school sites, was aimed at enlarging the skills of the classroom teachers. 

The Parental Involvement component existed to build a bridge between home and 
school, for the favorable effect this was expected to have on pupils' learning. 
It was under this component that parents and other residents of the local com- 
munity were employed as aides in the Title I schools, a source of earnings, 
experience, and widening understanding for themselves and of worthwhile help 
to the instructional program in the schools. The Auxiliary Services existed 
to attempt to help children with social, emotional, and behavioral problems 
that were interfering with their ability to leam — and all too frequently 
with their classmates' freedom to learn. They also had the function of inter- 
preting children and their motivations and background to teachers and of gen- 
erally giving teachers the benefit of their specialized knowledge and of their 
advice. The Intergroup Experiences component was directed towards fostering 
intercultural association and understanding, towards narrowing the ethnic gap. 

Bilingual Instruction . Certain schools in the project had a concentration 
of pupils with acute needs springing from insufficient knowledge of English. 

A bilingual program funded in previous years under ESEA was maintained by the 
School District for these pupils. 

Reading Centers . The reporting of the Language component is incomplete 
without a description of the Reading Centers in two schools, brought into 
existence with A.B. 606 funds, but operating under the aegis of the Title I 
project. These controlled reading environments constituted a genuine innovatio 
in the teaching of reading which may have important implications for reading 
instruction in Title I schools in the future. Description and evaluation of 
these Reading Centers will be found in Chapter 10 of this Report. 
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Organizational Forma ts P The basic unit in the organizational structure 
of the Title I schools was the usual type of self-contained classroom, ex- 
hibiting many unusual and creative features designed to facilitate learning, 
but largely traditional in organizational framework. Instruction in these 
classrooms was strengthened by uhe guiding teachers, with the injection of 
new, creative techniques, most frequently in a format temporarily changed to 
resemble team- teaching. Special help was provided in "pull- out" programs for 
children in need of it. 

Title I schools exhibited the following types of organizational format 
for developmental reading instruction and remediation: 

Regular classrooms and teachers, as maintained by the School District, 
with class size lowered by District formula for schools which are 
achieving substantially belom grade level 

Regular classrooms with reduced membership during certain hours whil<3 
identified children were participating in Title I "pull-out" programs, 
thus affording classroom teachers an opportunity for teaching children 
in groups smaller than usual 

Compensatory "pull-out 1 ' groups of 12 pupils each 

Classrooms in which the guiding teacher, with his aide, worked with 
regular teachers, more often within a structure resembling team- teaching, 
combining this assistance to the teacher with special help for identified 
children, and reducing the adult-pupil ratio for the duration of this 
situation in each classroom 

All kindergarten classrooms, staffed by the regular teacher and a 60-hour 
aide, in which the adult-pupil ratio was reduced during the time wh^n the 
aide was present 

Small groups of two to six, in which pupils received services from the 
Title I speech therapist 

Small groups in which pupils received special assistance from an aide, 
under the supervision of the certificated teacher 

To this list should be added the arrangement in which assistance and 
in- service furnished by the guiding teacher to the classroom teacher, varying 
in extent from very little to quite concentrated, by which the expertise of 
the guiding teacher was filtered in varying degrees through the classroom 
teacher to his pupils without the presence of the guiding teacher in the class- 
room and without changing the adult-pupil ratio of the classroom. 

Equipment and Materials . Input of supplies and instructional materials 
by Title I this year for the language development component amounted to $9,U23« 
There was no input of equipment, but the rather wide range of equipment sup- 
plied in previous years was available for use, together with a store of materials 
from prior years. Expenditure under the heading of materials and supplies, 
though modest in comparison with the total cost of the language development 
component, appeared to have a favorable influence on the program. This would 
be attributable to the fact that improvements in instruction often made by a 
Rprnes of inexpensive items, including books, can be quite substantial. 
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1.6 DESCRIPTION: PERSONNEL 



School Staff Development Specialist . The school staff development 
specialist, though mentioned with less frequency than tb^ guiding teacher 
and the compensatory reading teacher, was a central figure in the Title 1 
effort at each school site. He was a master teacher, with experience and 
with specialised competence both in the teaching areas and in working with 
urban children. He was the coodinator of the components of the Title I 
program; in Ws school, charged with the responsibility for synchronization 
and proper functioning. He was the liaison between Title I and adminis- 
trators, teachers, parents, pupils, and other members of the school 
community. In addition to this, he was required to provide in-service 
for guiding teachers and aides and assist the specialist teachers and 
classroom teachers in the many different aspects of the educational effort 
in the school. He was also responsible for assisting in the diagnosis of 
children with learning difficulties and directing children in reed of 
special assistance under either instructional or auxiliary components to 
the appropriate programs or services. 

Guiding Teacher in Language Arts . The guiding teacher in language 
arts was also a master teacher, experienced and possessed of specialized 
competence both in reading and in teaching disadvantaged children, 

The guiding teacher assumed a dual role in the Title I effort: 
increasing the efficacy of regular classroom instruction of pupils through 
resource assistance and in-service in many forms to their teacher, and 
giving special, individualized help to pupils with particular learning needs. 
Frequently assistance to teachers assumed an organizational shape that was 
roughly similar to team-teaching. Within this framework the guiding teacher 
was able to assist in planning and teaching, to give demonstration lessons 
of standard instructional methods, and to introduce new techniques and 
materials appropriate to the situation in the classroom. He also provided 
assistance to teachers in understanding children and their problems, and 
advised on classroom organization and control -- all matters prerequisite 
to learning on the part of pupils but, at the same time, presenting special 
difficulty in Title I schools. In all of this he was able to help the 
classroom teacher refine his skills and enlarge his repertoire of alterna- 
tive techniques and strategies. 

Typically, a guiding teacher could work intensively in this manner 
with approximately three classroom teachers in one term, or six in the™' 
course of a year. This effort was carried on directly and explicitly, and 
also indirectly by the opportunity the classroom teacher v:as offered to 
observe the techniques of the guiding teacher working with a group of 
identified children in his classroom. 

In addition to working more intensively with certain teachers, the 
guiding teacher also acted as a resource person for the other teachers of 
the school, making himself available for assistance, information, and 
advice, often informally and on-the-spot. He also gave demonstrations of 
methods and materials for other teachers, singly or in groups, introducing 
new and improved procedures or approaches. These are particularly useful 
functions if it is recalled that the guiding teachers were familiar vuth 



the school , the pupils, and the teachers and were able to advise on 
problems, not in terms of well-meaning generalities, but in the form of 
realistic, concrete suggestions. 

Guiding teachers also taught groups of children identified for special 
instructional services, more frequently in the pupils’ classrooms. The 
methods in use in these guiding teacher groups were geared to a large extent 
to the methods in use in the children’s classrooms, with such additions and 
adjustments of their own as they saw fit, A few guiding teachers made some 
limited use of the Language Experience approach to reading with these groups. 

The guiding teacher groups served the same purpose as the compensatory 
reading teacher groups to the extent that they offered special services to 
children who were below grade level in reading, but guiding teacher groups, 
in addition, fulfilled a demonstration and in-service function for the 
benefit of the classroom teacher and ordinarily used methods different from 
those of the compensatory groups. 

Guiding teachers also played an important role in the diagnosing and 
placing of children in need of special instructional services in cooperation 
with classroom teachers. 

Compensatory Teacher , The compensatory reading teachers were, 
similarly, experienced master teachers, with special competence in reading 
and in teaching Title I pupils. They functioned generally by procedures and 
organizational patterns in which experience has been gained since the 
inception of the San Francisco Compensatory Program in 1961# The 
compensatory teacher taught a total of 60 pupils in pull-out groups of 
twelve. In these small groups, pupils could receive individualized 
attention. Each group had LtO minutes of instruction per day. 



The Gil more Oral Heading Test was administered individually to each 
compensatory pupil in September 1969 for purposes of diagnosis and place- 
ment and, as a pre-test, for establishing baseline data, A different form 
of the same test was administered in May 1970 as a post-test and for pur- 
poses of individual evaluations of progress. 

Compensatory reading classes generally used the Language Experience 
approach to reading, described in the section on procedures (Section 1,7), 
Though the content around which this approach revolves can be any subject 
of interest to the class, it was observed that nature study was one of the 
predominant themes in compensatory classes and aroused considerable interest 
among pupils. Pupils in these classes took many field trips for the purpose 
of enlarging their background of experience, for promoting their acquaint- 
ance with places and things of wiiich they would not ordinarly be aware, and 
for providing certain firsthand experiences common to the group which would 
form the subject-matter of class discussion, writing and reading. 

The compensatory reading classrooms observed were attractive, with 
appealing books and interesting reading -centered activities and objects of 
all sorts. One compensatory classroom in particular was noted which had a 
continuing project of constructing larger-than-life African masks. The 
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quality and workmanship of the masks seemed except! onal, but the learning 
value of this project — and the reason for its being introduced — con- 
sisted in the fact that pupils were required to read written descriptions 
and directions in order to construct the masks, and that, under the stimulus 
an exceptionally interesting activity, they produced a greater than usual 
amount of creative writing, which was then used by the group for reading 
practice. Of equal importance with this more conspicuous project was the 
quality of the lessons in reading comprehension, and in phonics and 
structural analysis that were observed in this classroom. 

Classroom Teachers . Vital to the schools remains, needless to say, 
the classroom teacher, who teaches a larger group throughout the school day 
than any of the specialist teachers, who has the responsibility, not for 
reading alone nor for mathematics alone, but for- both of these and for all 
the other areas of instruction in addition, who plans and presents separate 
series of lessons daily for the subgroups in the classroom in reading and 
mathematics, and on whose shoulders falls the responsibility for under- 
standing each child as an individual, helping him with his difficulties, 
both educational and emotional, and keeping the complex classroom machinery 
running as smoothly as possible. 

Paraprofessionals . Worthwhile assistance was provided by paraprofes- 
sionals. One paraprofessional was assigned to each guiding teacher, school 
staff development specialist, and compensatory reading teacher. These aides 
were responsible for helping teachers prepare classroom materials, for 
clerical work, and for teaching children individually and in small groups 
in the presence of the certificated teacher. 

The important role of the Title I kindergarten in linguistic and 
cognitive development and in smoothing the transition of young children 
from the home setting to that of the school was recognized in the assigning 
of one paraprofessional to each kindergarten teacher. The paraprofessional 
was, in some respects, an extension of the teacher who, besides helping with 
out -of -class duties, served the purpose of lowering the adult-pupil ratio 
and increasing opportunities for linguistic exchange, both guided and 
spontaneous, between adults and pupils in the kindergarten. 



1.7 DESCRIPTION: PROCEDURES 



The conduct of Title I classrooms was governed by the choice of 
teachers within the framework of the regulations of the School District 
and considerably influenced by the prevailing practices of the School 
District. Classrooms represented* on the whole* fairly usual patterns* 
modified and enriched by many creative techniques for bringing the content 
of education to disadvantaged children. One of the basic purposes of 
Title I was to enhance the quality of instruction in these classrooms 
through many different types of assistance and in-service to teachers. 

Title I requirements in the nature of instructional procedures or 
methods were few* since the object of the Title I effort was the upgrading 
of pupils 1 achievement by strengthening the quality of instruction within 
the context of current theory and practices and focusing it more exactly 
on the needs of disadvantaged children* rathor than by embarking on 
radically new experiments in education.* 

Those procedures that were prescribed were the developing of innovative 
teaching strategies* the utilization of diagnosis and of remediation 
strategies for individual pupils* and the use of the Language Experience 
approach \o reading as the primary method in compensatory classes. 

Teaching Strategies . The teaching strategies which were in use are 
not easy to classify in terms of old-new or traditional-innovative* by 
reason of an inevitable shading of old into new. There is difficulty in 
fixing the mere time limits of "new" and "traditional" in the context of 
elementary instruction -- in deciding whether practices of ten years’ 
standing are still innovative or whether those of less than I 4 O years' 
standing should be termed "traditional*" or of how to view techniques 
restored to favor after some years of disuse which appear "new" in their 
present reincarnation. There is also difficulty in determining whether 
given techniques are essentially "traditional" practices restated, adapted* 
combined, or disguised in novel presentations* or whether the rearrangement* 
adaptation* and reinterpretation of time-honored procedures have departed 
from the Lnitative and been carried to tho level of genuine creation. 

Be that as it may* it would appear that the typical Title I classroom 
would be located somewhere in the middle ranges of an old-new or tradi- 
tional-innovative continuum. Perhaps one would say that there is no 
conscious radical departure from standard instructional theory, but that 
there is a new look at the implications of instructional theory, partic- 
ularly for disadvantaged children* together with extensive adaptation and 
combination of standard ideas and practices for the needs of Title I pupils. 
Many devices and modes of presentation were observed* developed by guiding 
teachers, by classroom teachers* or by both cooperatively* which exhibited 
considerable inventiveness. The same was true of techniques and devices 

An exception to this statement would be the Reading Centers in two schools, 
described in Chapter 10 of this Report. 
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observe! in compensatory classrooms. Many books and materials in use are 
very new and attractive, many of them designed in terms of new knowledge of 
the learning process to convey important concepts and to respoid to the 
interests of present-day children. Above all, one could say that there 
appears to be a flexible approach to teaching strategy, an accumulation of 
experience with the Title I task, and a gradual improvement taking place in 
the teaching of disadvantaged children in Title I schools, whether the 
garments in which it is clothed are viewed as old or new or something of both. 

Title I Resource Materials , Useful mimeographed materials concerning 
the teaching of reading, for the information of teachers and for teachers 1 
use for various classroom purposes, were prepared jy the Title I resource 
staff. Although the activities of the resource staff will be described in 
the evaluation of the In-service component, the direct and valuable contri- 
bution that these materials could be expected to make to the effectiveness 
of classroom instruction should be reported here. These materials were for 
immediate use and were carefully adapted to the immediate, concrete needs of 
the Title I schools. 

Diagnosis and Remediation , Observation indicated that teachers had 
improved noticeably during the year in ability to diagnose areas of weak- 
ness in children's reading. As a result, teachers became conscious of a 
need for upgrading their remediation techniques in areas corresponding to 
diagnosed weaknesses. Assistance with remediation was undertaken during 
the 1969-70 school year and it was felt that during the next school year it 
will be possible, starting from the base of increased knowledge of diagnosis 
on the part of teachers, to effect further shift of stress from diagnosis to 
techniques of remediation. 

The diagnostic profiles kept for individual children were found to be 
helpful in planning remediation. However, a review of completed profiles 
showed that many pupils had initial deficiencies in most of the sub-areas 
of reading and that, though improvement had been noted overall as well as 
in many particular items at the end of the year, the contours of the profiles 
remained similar — some continuing deficiency, though of lesser degree, 
spread over most of the sub-areas of reading. 

The character of these profiles suggests a matter for further thought 
and interpretation. It seems to suggest that the nature of the problem is 
a general retardation in the educational process for disadvantaged children, 
rather than single, clear, specific deficiencies, varying for different 
children, that would present a series of sharply-drawn profiles. To a 
large extent, also, it reflects the interlocking nature of the reading 
process itself, in which deficiency in one area often causes deficiency in 
other areas and in which improvement in one area either causes, or is con- 
ditional upon, improvement in other areas. It may be recorded that these 
profiles had value, net the least of which was their function in increasing 
the awareness of teachers of the many-faceted nature of the reading process 
and the varying responses of children to its requirements, 

Reading Methods , An attempt was made to identify the basic reading 
methods in use in Title I schools. This was based largely on interpretation 
of the results of the Survey of Teacher Opinion; Reading Series an d 
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Materials conducted in May 1970. (A more detailed report on the findings 
of the study, with a tabulation of the responses made by teachers, will 
be found in Section 1.8 •) In this survey, responses to items concerning 
the reading systems in use as the major element of the reading program 
during the school year 1969-70 showed 172 entries indicating use of a 
basal reader, 28 indicating use of the Sullivan programmed series, and 
two indicating use of the Language Experience method. 

Distinctions among reading methods are, perhaps, sharpest in the 
beginning stages of reading, ordinarily the first, second, and third grades, 
but in view of the difficulties which disadvantaged children encounter in 
the reading process, this initial stage might be said to extend upwards into 
the intermediate grades in Title I schools. 

The basal reader approach to beginning reading, used by the majority 
of teachers, is also referred to as the Tl meaning 11 approach. It begins with 
the "sight” method of teaching first grade pupils to recognize, by general 
configuration, a small vocabulary of high-frequency words, which also happen 
to be largely one basic Anglo-Saxon words, showing great irregularity in 
relationship of sound to symbol. This method stresses meaning and thought 
units rather than phonetic analysis of words, though, inevitably, limita- 
tions on meaning are imposed by the restricted range of the early vocabulary. 
Using this initial, and slowly growing, sight vocabulary, the pupil proceeds 
to finer discrimination of letters within words and the sounds the letters 
represent, a process that proceeds by analysis of larger wholes. Children 
who do not easily learn to read or who are poorly instructed in the primary 
grades are likely to get out of step with the course of instruction planned 
in a basal reader, with the result that their mastery of sound-symbol 
relationships is incomplete or non-existent. 

According to the results of the survey, teachers appeared to be satis- 
fied, by and large, with the basal reading series available to them. The 
basal reading series most in use were Bank Street and Open Highways , both 
having content that is said to be of greater interest to urban children 
than the content of the typical basal reader. These readers also have a 
simplified vocabulary for the benefit of disadvantaged learners. 

This type of basal reader perhaps is advantageous at present in 
permitting Title I pupils to progress more easily in reading. At a later 
date, when upward movement in reading ability among Title I pupils reaches 
a certain point, the use of this type of reader should, possibly, be 
re-evaluated. 

The Sullivan programmed reading system was used extensively in two 
Title I schools as the major approach to the teaching of reading, in com- 
bination with basal readers for supplementary work. It was also used in 
scattered classrooms throughout the project, either as the major element 
of the reading program, or as a supplement to it. 

The Sullivan reading method is described 'ay its publishers as a phonic- 
linguistic method. It begins with the relationship of symbol to sound and 
it trains children in the combining of sounds as represented in the 
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alphabetic code into syllables and words, a synthetic process rather than 
the analytic procedure of the basal reader* The material is carefully 
graded and structured through a sequence of consumable progi ammed books 
until all the various means of representing the forty-odd sounds of English 
in writing have been presented. One disadvantage of the Sullivan method is 
that the materials for developing comprehension of larger units of reading 
matter are not sufficient, nor is it easy to find supplementary matter for 
class work in comprehension at certain stages of instruction because of the 
difficulty of finding material that is graded in the same order. Perhaps 
the most serious disadvantage in the present context is that some teachers 
seem to have difficulty in using this sytem successfully.'* 

The compensatory classes used chiefly the Language Experience approach 
to reading, which has been the practice in San Francisco compensatory 
classes for several years* Guiding teachers also made some use of it, and 
elements of it were observed in scattered classrooms* 

Where the Sullivan method may be thought of as basically oriented 
towards the decoding of written symbols, one of the guiding principles of 
the Language Experience method may be thought of as the encoding of child- 
ren's language by means of the Roman alphabet. 

To emphasizes translation into the written code of children's own 
linguistic patterns, drawing its substance from pupils' interests and back- 
ground of experience. The materials encoded by children, either individually 
or in cooperation with teacher and group, are then used for reading practice 
and as a point of departure for word analysis, vocabulary enrichment, and 
the like. It is thought that this method insures the suitability of reading 
material for any given group of children and gives the teacher an opportunity 
to build a bridge between the language patterns of home and school. 

This approach stresses the integrated nature of all forms of verbal 
expression, oral and written. It recognizes the dependence of reading on 
oral language and the relationship of reciprocal reinforcement that exists 
between reading and writing. It admits of a variety of activities too 
numerous to list and evokes the motivational power of pride of authorship. 

It is an ambitious and amorphous method, deceptively simple in 
appearance* In fact, an advanced degree of skill on the part of the teacher 
is required if children are to learn to read by this approach alone. 

Hoover, in skillful hands, it appears to have advantages as an addition to 

^Among the many possible reasons for this may be the somewhat different form 
of classroom organization required for reading lessons under this system. 
Another reason r.ay be the highly individualized character of the system, 
which makes it difficult for a single teacher to keep up with pupils' 
progress and to keep their enthusiasm sufficiently within bounds to allow 
him to check that mastery is taking place. 
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the classroom developmental reading program. It also has the advantage that 
many of its elements can be used separately. 

Apart from the Sullivan system, which is classified by its publishers 
as phonic-linguistic, there appeared to be only occasional and scattered 
use either of linguistic methods or of those phonic systems conceived as 
the chief basis of reading instruction. The same was true of systems 
involving sxmplified phonetic alphabets such as the Initial Teaching Alphabet, 
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1 . 8 SURVEY OF TEACH E R OPINION; R EA DING SERIES AND MATERIALS 

A checklist concerning reading series and methods w*s distributed to 
all classroom teachers and specialist teachers in Title I schools in 
Kay 1970, for the purposes of identifying the reading series being used 
in the Title I schools during the 1969-70 school year and of obtaining 
teachers 1 opinions of the suitability for Title I schools of the reading 
texts and materials available to then. The number of checklists distrib- 
uted was 331; the number returned was 250. 

The list of reading series and approaches offered for evaluation by 
teachers was limited to those items known to bo in use in Title 1 schools, 
with opportunities for teachers to write in, and express opinions of, any 
series not included in the list. Results of the survey are given on page 1 

Of the 250 teachers completing these checksheets, only 158 indicated 
the reading series in use as the basis of the reading program during 
1969-70, while only 109 indicated the series used as a supplementary 
element of the program. The reason that 92 teachers did not state the 
nature of their basic reading program is not known. In the case of the 
1^1 teachers who did not respond to the inquiry concerning supplementary 
material, it may be that some are using a combination of several minor 
elements, too tedious to list. This is not unusual. Since different texts 
are often used by different groups in the class and since it is not uncommo 
to use more than one supplementary series or method, some teachers 
indicated more than one choice under both "basic" and " supplementary.* 1 
Results obtained on this checklist, therefore, should be interpreted with 
these facts in mind. 

Nevertheless a definite picture emerges from the survey. In regard to 
the series or system used as the major element of the reading program, 

172 entries indicated use of one of the basal* readers listed on the check- 
list (the sum of lines 1-5); 28 indicated use of the Sullivan programmed 
series; two indicated the Language Experience approach; ten indicated 
materials created by the teacher; and 21 indicated some other published 
materials. Of the materials listed under the heading " Other Published 
Series,' 1 only seven were identifiable as complete reading series or other 
systems that could ordinarily foim the basis of a reading program. It 
appears clear, then, that the great majority of teachers were using a basal 
reading system, and that the basal reader series in use were confined almos 
exclusively to those listed in the survey fora* Of these basal readers, fcb 
Bank Street series received by far the greatest number of indications of 
usage (85), the Open Highways series the second greatest (Li9). 



11 Basal reader" is used in this section to refer to a particular method of 
teaching reading, a method embodied in many widely-used reader series. 
This method is described in the preceding section (Section 1.7). 

"Basis" and "basic" in this section are used in the ordinary sense. 
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*Notes on Surve^jof^Teacher Opinion 
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Teachers responding, by category: 



Guiding Teachers 16 

Compensatory Teachers 
Classroom Teachers 213 

No indication 6 



92 teachers gave no indication of the reading series or 
system used as the basis of their reading program in 
1969-70 



(3) lUl teachers gave no indication of the reading series or 
system used as supplementary elements of their reading 
program in 1969-70 



© 



hi teachers listed one or more items under this heading, 
indicating their opinion of these items for use as the 
basis of the reading program 



65 teachers listed one or more items under this heading, 
indicating their opinion of these items lor use as supple- 
ments to the reading program 



8 teachers listed one or more items under this heading 
but gave no opinion 

(?) 2I4 teachers listed one or more items under this heading, 
indicating their opinions of these items for use as the 
basis of the reading program 



19 teachers listed one or more items under this heading, 
indicating their opinions of these items for use as supple- 
ments to the reading program 

31 teachers listed one or rore items under this heading 
but gave no opinion of their usefulness 
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12 The low usage of the Language Experience approach is not easy to 

explain, since the compensatory teachers, of whom there are lit under 
Title I, were understood to be using it to a considerable extent, and many 
were observed to be using some aspects of it. 

7-10 The low usage of the Sounds of Language series (39) and the even lower 

usage of the Charles Merrill, Row Peterson, and L. W. Singer series (nine 
for all taken together) as supplementary elements* is rather unexpected, 
since these are designed as supplementary readers^ and are generally so 
used. It is possible that they are on too difficult a reading level for 
the pupils. Further, all except the Sounds series require a working 
knowledge of the kingdoms, the creatures, and the mores of the worlds of 
the time-honored fairy tales and folk tales, a knowledge which disadvantaged 
children may not have. 

11 The T, 0ther Published Series" indications by 21 teachers, which included 

only seven entries that constitute complete reading series, leave fourteen 
indications that are not easy to understand. Among the ItO indications of 
"Other Published Series" as used on a supplementary basis, a very great 
variety of materials were listed, most of them of a minor, subsidiary 
nature. This is not uncommon for a supplementary program. 

Since one object of this survey was to obtain teachers’ opinions of as 
many series as they may have had experience with in teaching Title I 
children, teachers were not asked to limit their opinions to one series t 
Completed checklists, therefore, show opinions expressed of varying numbers 
of reading series or methods, from one to seven. 

1- $ However, the trend of the results is clear, namely that teachers con- 

sidered the reading series in use in Title I schools generally satisfactory 
(i.e., either good or fair). There were 209 indications of basal reader 
series for the chief element of the reeding program as good, 8? as fair, 19 
as poor, and six as useless. For supplementary use, there were 89 indica- 
tions of a basal series as good, 37 as fair, 12 as poor, and zero as useless. 

The reader most widely used among respondents to the survey, the 
2 Bank Street series, received 99 ratings of good, 28 of fair, two of poor, 
and one of useless, on its merixs as the main text for the reading program, 

1 Open Highways , the second most extensively used, was given % ratings of 
good, 13 of fair, one of poor, and four of useless as the m*jor vehicle of 
the reading program. 

# 

Concurrently with the major reading program in the classroom, it is usual 
to have a supplementary program* the texts referred to as supplementary 
readers are intended for this supplementary use. However, the supplement ary 
program lends itself to considerable variation, such that a basal series 
other than the one in use for the main reading program, as well as other 
kinds of materials, are commonly used for supplemental purposes also. 
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Opinions of the Sullivan programmed series as the major reading program 
seemed to be favorable on the part of those expressing them. There were 1*9 
indications that it was good, 21 thao it was fair, ten that it was poor, and 
four that it was useless. Opinions of it for supplementary use were also 
favorable — 1*1 entries marked it good, 21* fair, four poor, and none useless, 
for this purpose. 

Of the series intended for supplementaiy use, the one on which opinions 
were most frequently expressed was the Sounds of Language series, with 5>2 
ratings of good, five of fair, and zero of poor or useless. Among supple- 
mentary readers, all series together, Including the Sounds of Language 
series (the sum of lines 7-19), received 6£ indications of good, thirteen 
of fair, one of poor, and zero of useless. 

Of those expressing opinions of these series for use as the main 
element of the reading program --a rather unusual situation — the Sounds 
series again was the most frequently mentioned. It received thirteen 
ratings of good, five of fair, one of poor, and zero of useless. For all 
of these series together, considered as the basis of the reading program, 
including the Soun ds series, fourteen entries considered them good, nine 
fair, one poor, ancFzero useless. 

In the few opinions offered concerning the Language Experience approach, 
it received seven ratings of good, one of fair, and none of poor or useless 
as the basis of a reading program; and two as good, one as poor, and zero as 
fair or useless for a supplementary program. 
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1 . 9 QUESTIONNAIRE TO SIXTH GRADE PUPILS CONCERNING ORAL LANGUAGE 



In an effort to assess the status in oral language of Title I pupils 
as perceived by themselves, a questionnaire was administered in April 1970 
to all sixth grade pupils in nine Title I schools* and in the four receiving 
schools. Pupils were asked whether they understood, and were understood by, 
persons in three classifications: their friends, adults outside of school, 

and adults in school. Results of this survey are given on page 1-U7. 

The intent of the questionnaire was to seek pupils' perception of the 
quality of their verbal communication with their peers, the adults outside 
of school, and the teachers and administrators in school. However, a sixth 
grade population is typically eleven years old, hence rather limited in 
under standing as well as in reading ability. These circumstances governed 
the wording of questions and responses. It was expected that "friends 11 
would be roughly coextensive in pupils 1 minds with "peers", or "class- 
mates. 11 

Of the four possible responses, "Almost always," "Pretty often," 

"Only sometimes," and "Never or almost never," the first two were regarded 
as positive. Results of this survey were tabulated under three headings: 

1) Pupils in Nine Title I Schools, 2 ) Title I Pupils Bused to Pour 
Receiving Schools, and 3) Pupils in Title I Receiving Schools Who Were Not 
Bused (i.e., the classmates of the Title I bused pupils). 

Although the findings of this survey constitute but a fragnent of a 
larger and more complex issue, the information they provide is worthwhile. 

They indicate that, in the consciousness of pupils in Title I schools, 
effectiveness of communication with school adults is approximately on the 
same level as communication with their friends, but that communication with 
school adults is easier than with adults not connected with the school. 

To the first question, "Do your friends understand what you say?" 

72 per cent of pupils in Title I schools made positive responses, while 
78 per cent gave affirmative answers to the corresponding question, "Do 
you understand what your friends say?" The inquiry, "Do the grown-ups 
outside of school understand what you say?" elicited affirmative replies 
from 69 per cent, while its correlate, "Do you understand the grown-ups 
outside of school?" produced positive responses from 68 per cent of pupils. 
Finally, 7U per cent replied affirmatively to the question, "Do the grown- 
ups in school understand what you say?" while 77 per cent gave positive 
responses to the questions, "Do you understand what the grown-ups in school 
say to you?" 

Title I pupils bused to receiving schools, many of whom are bilingual, 
from Spanish -speaking backgrounds, gave higher percentages of positive 
responses to all questions than pupils in Title I schools* Among bused pupils, 
86 per cent indicated that their friends understood what they said, while 
88 per cent understood what their friends said. At the same time, 71 per 
cent thought that non-school connected adults understood them, and that they 
understood these adults. However, 86 per cent considei‘ed that adults in 
school understood them, while 8l per cent understood the auults in school. 



*The sixth grade pupils of the tenth school were bused to receiving schools. 
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5. Do you understand what the grown- 
ups outside of school say to 
vou? 


6- Do you understand what the grown- 
ups in school say to you? 


Number of Questionnaires Returned 



■All sixth grade pupils of the tenth Tide I School 
are bused to the four receiving schools. 



The patterns of response of pupils in Title 1 schools and of bused 
pupils offer interesting points of comparison* Unlike the children in 
Title I schools, the communication of bused pupils with their peers is 
better than with adults in both the school and non-school classifications, 
except that the same percentage of bused pupils consider that their iriends 
understand them and that adults in school understand them. However, like 
the children in Title I schools, their verbal exchange with adults in school 
is markedly more satisfactory, in their own awareness, than with adults 
outside of school. It can be said that bused children had attained a higher 
level of linguistic capability than the children in Title I schools, but 
findings of this questionnaire do not permit the conclusion that this result 
can be ascribed solely to busing, since no factors other than busing were 
considered with regard to this group of children. 

The percentage differences between pupils in Title I schools and Title 
I bused pupils ranged from two per cent to four per cent in the case of 
questions referring to verbal interchange with non- school-connected adults 
and children’s understanding of school-connected adults (Questions 2,5; and 
6). Wider differences — ten per cent to fourteen per cent -- are evident 
in the responses referring to communication with peers and being understood 
by school-connected adults (Questions 1, 3* and h). 

Not too surprisingly, the non-bused children in the receiving schools 
returned the highest percentages of positive responses on this question- 
naire. Of these pupils, 9U per cent believed that their peers understood 
them, while 99 per cent understood their peers. At the same time, 88 per 
cent thought that adults outside of school could understand them and 86 
per cent thought that they could understand these adults. Finally 86 per cent 
considered that teachers understood them and 93 per cent understood teachers. 

As with pupils in Title I schools and Title I bused pupils } a substan- 
tially larger percentage (93 per cent) of non-bused pupils understood school 
adults better than they understood adults not connected with the school (86 
per cent). However, a slightly larger percentage considered that grown-ups 
outside of school understood them (88 per cent) better than grown-ups at 
school (86 per cent) — the reverse of the findings for the other two groups, 
which exhibited much larger percentages of children who believed that they 
were understood better at school than outside of school. 

Percentage differences between rupils in Title I schools and non-bused 
receiving school pupils ranged from eleven per cent to 22 per cent. A 
range of zero per cent to seventeen per cent separates the responses of the 
bused children in receiving schools from the non-bused children. 

Worthy of further attention is the finding that a larger number of 
pupils in Title I schools and of bused pupils (77 per cent and 81 per cent 
respectively) were able to understand adults in school than were able to 
understand adults outside of school (68 per cent and 71 per cent). Simi- 
larly, larger percentages of these pupils considered that they were under- 
stood by adults in school (7h per cent and 86 percent) than by adults out- 
side of school (69 per cent and 71 per cent). Three possible ways of ac- 
counting for this come to mind. It may possibly indicate that the "standard M 
language of the school is a more certain means of communication than the 
"in-languages" of home and neighborhood. It may also reflect the limited 
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volume of verbal Interchange with actclts outside of school compared to that 
which prevails intramurally , or even possibly suggest that these children 
are verbally more proficient than their elders. It could also be attribut- 
able to special efforts on the part of Title I teachers to maintain two-way 
communication with their pupils. 

The language difficulties of Title I children have not been overcome 
and will not be resolved until a survey of this type reveals higher percent- 
ages of children who can answer "Almost always" to questions concerning com- 
munication with others. Yet the responses to this survey are encouraging: 
more than two-thirds of pupils in Title I schools responded affirmatively 
to all questions concerning their proficiency in the kind of language needed 
for day-to-day communication with their fellows and cheir elders. They are 
also encouraging by comparison with a question concerning daily verbal ex- 
change in a survey of fifth graders in the 1968-69 school year in the Title 
I schools, in which many of the present sixth graders took part. In that 
year, the question,, "Do you think others can understand what you say?" 
found 56 per cent of pupils responding either "Almost always" or "Often 
while the equivalent responses in this year’s survey ranged from 68 per cent 
to ?8 per cent of pupils in Title I schools, and from ?1 per cent to 88 per 
cent of Title I bused pupils. 
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1.10 STUDy OF A TITLE I CLASSROOM 



One Title I classroom, was selected for description, both to convey 
the flavor of a Title I school and to record one type of effort that is 

productive of results in this setting. This is by no means the only 

classroom of its kind in the ten ESEA. schools, and the approach to teach- 
ing described here is just one- among many possible approaches and com- 
binations that lead to achievement on the part of pupils. 

The school is in an area where the educational handicaps of the 
pupils and the pervading atmosphere of the neighborhood offer one of the 
sharpest challenges to the Title I objectives. Situated on the side of 
a bleak , wind-battered hill, isolated from the rest of the city, there 
are few sidewalks, few street lights, but a profusion of rocks and litter. 

The pupils of this school come from housing projects, some in need of 

repair, and some temporary structures in so advanced a stage of decay that 
they are slated for razing. It is not hard to imagine the level of 
deprivation prevailing in these surroundings or the effects of the 
poverty syndrome as it has been woven into the warp and weft of the 
lives of the children before they enter first grade. 

The classroom in question is a first grade, vjith an enrollment of 
20. Since the school is afflicted with a high rate of absenteeism, 
there are typically 15 or 16 children present in the room on any given 
day. None of the children in this class are assigned to special in- 
structional programs. 

The instructional strategy chosen for this year's class employs 
standard methods and newer approaches in a well-thought-out combination, 
consistently followed through, and adjusted to the pace and the present 
capacity of the pupils. The system of classroom control establishes 
a businesslike, yet psychologically comfortable atmosphere, setting 
predictable expectations in the matter of study and conduct, the while 
it nurtures the self-respect and values the individuality of each member 
of the class . 

A guess at the thinking underlying the choices of organization, 
of objectives, and of teaching strategy in the classroom suggests a 
realistic, common- sens i cal look at the members of the class on the part 
of the teacher, and a logical choice of means by which they can best 
master that which will equip them for a worthwhile life. It also suggests 
a certain skepticism towards easy panaceas for the problems and needs 
of disadvantaged children— it suggests a belief that they are not essen- 
tially different from other children, that, with a teacher's solicitude 
and obvious adjustments in instructional strategy, they grow and learn 
in the same manner as other children. 

One of the most noticeable elements of this classroom is the know- 
ledge of method and the versatility in its application that are evident 
here* This crjates the possibility of drawing on different approaches 
and systems in the making of a long-range instructional plan and 3s, 
needless to say, productive of learning on the part of the pupils. 



In this year’s class, for example, one reading group uses a basal 
reader, Two other groups use Sullivan programmed readers three days a 
week, with a basal reader and various supplementary materials on the 
other two days. In the language time-block, creative writing is emphasized, 
both for Its own sake and for its usefulness to the reading program as 
a source of child-authored reading matter e»nd as a reinforcement of reading 
instruction. Spelling, similarly, is explicity made to serve a dual 
purpose. 

Audio-visual equipment and materials, similar to those furnished 
to other Title I schools, are in use as adjuncts to the teaching program. 

In the arithmetic program particularly, concrete materials and games 

are employed extensively, A large number of arithmetic games and materials 

are also available for free-time activities. 

Another important feature of this room is the quality of classroom 
control, which permits each child to attend bo his studies, to do the 
kind of work he can take pride in, and to grow in a warm and orderly 
milieu where his dignity is respected and his needs are taken into ac- 
count, It is interesting to note the absence of wall charts furnishing 
instant analyses of each child’s progress in arithmetic and spelling, as 
well as ox his conduct. If one may guess at the thinking behind this 
conspicuous omission, it would appear to indicate a philosophy that asks 
of each child his own best efforts, without regard to his competitive 
standing among his fellows. It also seems to indicate an interpretation 
of the Title I goals of stimulating the desire to learn and promoting 
a sense of self-worth that rejects reinforcement of the negative and 
unfavorable publicity for the individual who fails to measure up. 

The many intangibles that go into a teacher's personal impact on 
a class can be analyzed only after much more extensive study, and even 
then are apt to defy description. Two in this case, however, seem to 
be identifiable from surface observation: the teacher’s evident belief 

that the children can learn and his determination that they shall learn. 

It is worth reporting that the median grade placement score of the 
19 children in this classroom taking the Cooperative Primary Test in 
early Kay 1970 was 1,8, For pupils tested in early Nay, this represents 
attainment of grade level and compares with the median of 1,6 for all 
Title I first grade pupils, who were also tested at this time. Grade 
placement score at the 75th percentile was 2,1, as compared to 1.9 for 
all Title I first grades. At the 25th percentile, pupils in this class 
recorded a grade equivalent score of 1.6, as against a score of 1,3 
for all first grades in Title I schools. 

If grade placement of 1*0 is taken as the starting point for first 
graders, the median gain for these pupils was .8 cf a year in the eight 
months of instruction from early September to early May, or month -for- 
month growth at one of the grade levels where the difficulty of achieving 
this result is greatest. 

Perhaps one might sum up by saying that the classroom represents, 
not revolutionary miracle-cures for the education of disadvantaged child- 
ren, but the application of sound, generally-accepted teaching principles 
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and practices, in guises both old and new. These are adjusted to observed, 
rather than imagined, needs of the children, and applied with understanding, 
creativity, and persistence, guided by a view of the pupils as children 
rather than as member'* of ethnic groups --a process unglamorous in every- 
thing but the final result and q j its evidently the product of serious, 
goal-centered thinking. There is increasing insistence in the educational 
literature that disadvantaged children need most from their schools, 
not the lowering of expectations, nor the evading of the fundamental 
educational challenge through diffuse or bizarre programs, but high- 
quality instruction directed towards development of basic skills, of 
knowledge, and of thinking capacity, which are the indispensable means 
of their being able to seize eueh possibilities as the twentieth century 
will open to them. 
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AUTUMN 



In Autumn, leaves fall all over; 
Then you jump in and over. 

Sometimes it rains. 

Sometimes it’s sunny, 

Then it is funny. 

Daniel Martinez 
Sixth Grade 
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BASEBALL 

Baseball season is here again. 

Here cones Mays and his friends; 

Now and then they hit a r'in. 

Even if they* re playing in the sun. 

When Bobby Bonds hits a ball; 

The other team f 5 ts and bawls , 

But it doesn't do them any good. 

Because they're playing the way they should. 
If the other team hits a run. 

The Giants will hit another one. 

Mark Camacho 
Sixth Grade 
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TABLE 1.3.2 



APFEVDIX TO CHAPTER 



STUDY OF INCREASE I N READING LEVEL 
CF ELEMENTARY COMPEN SA TORY FUPILS 

SEPTEMBER T 966 THROUGH JUNE 1 969 



High Second Grade at time of entry into compensatory class 

2.5 "at grade 1T reading level 

N=1$9 



1 . Current "at Grade" 
Reading Level 


2,9 


3.U 


3 .? 


U.U 


U.9 


5.U 


5.9 


2. Semesters in Compensatory 
Class 


1 


2 


3 


U 




6 


7 


3. Number of Pupils 


89 


30 


17 


9 


5 


6 


3 


ll. Reading level at entry 
into compensatory class 


1.6 


1.5 


1.6 


1.5 


i.U 


1.5 


1 5 


5, Growth rate per school year 
prior to entry 


.6 


.0 


.6 


.6 


.6 


.6 


.6 


6. Reading level at latest 
testing (June 1969 } 


2.U 


2.3 


3.0 


>4.0 


3*6 


u.u 


5.U 


7. Total school years spent 
in compensatory class 




1.0 


1 -p 


2.0 


2.5 


3.0 


3*S> 


8. Increase in reading level 
wnile in compensatory class 


.8 


.8 


i.U 


2.3' 


2.2 


2.9 


3.9 


9. Growth rate per school year 
while in compensatory class 


1.6 


.8 


.9 


1.3 


.9 


i.G 


1.1 


1C. Beginning status in relation 
to "at grade" reading level 


-.9 


-1.0 


-.9 


-1.0 


-1 .1 


-1 .0 


-1.0 


11. Ending status in relation 
to "at giade" reading level 


-.5 


-1.1 


-.9 




- 1.3 


-1.0 


-.5 


12. Difference in status in rela- 
tion to "at grade" reading level 


+ .1* 


-.1 


.0 


+ .6 


-.2 


.0 


+.5 



5. Reading levrl at entry into compensatory class divided by "at grade" reading level. 
9, Increase in reading level divided by total school years spent in compensatory class 
10. "At grade" reading level mines reading level at entry into program. 

Current "at grade" reading level minus reading level at latest testing. 
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TABLE 1 .3.3 



STUDY OF INCRE A SE IN READING LEVEL 
OF ELKMPNTATY COMPENSATORY PUPILS 

SEPTEMBER 1966 THROUGH JUNE 1969 

Low Third Grade at time of entry into compensatory class 

3,0 ,T at grade" reading level 

N=1?2 



1 , 


Current "at grade" 
Reading Level 


3 -ij 


3.9 


ii.ii 


h .9 


5.14 


5-9 


6 *b 


2. 


Semesters in Compensatory 
Clays 


1 


2 


3 


h 


5 


6 


7 


3 . 


Number of Pupils 


31 


8l 


10 


25 


9 


5 


11 


k • 


Reading level at entry 
into compensatory class 


1.9 


2,0 


1 .8 


2.0 


1 . 9 , 


2.0 


1 .8 




Growth rate per school year 
prior to entry 


.6 


.7 


.6 


.7 


.6 


.7 


•6 


6. 


Reading level at latest 
testinr (June 1969 ) 


2.8 


3.1 


I4.0 


* 4.2 


14.7 


14.6 


14.8 


7 . 


Total school years spent 
in compensatory class 




1.0 


1.5 


2,0 


2.5 


3.0 


3.5 


0. 


Increase in reading level 
while in compensatoiTV class 


.9 


1 .1 


2,2 


2.2 


2.8 


2.6 


3.0 


9 . 


Growth rate per school year 
while in compensatory clasJ 


1.8 


1.1 


1.5 


1 ,1 


1 .1 


0.9 


0.9 


10. 


Beginning status in relation 
to "at Rrade" reading level 


-1.1 


-1.0 
- 1 


-:.2 

L 


-1 .0 


-1.1 


-1 .0 


-1.2 


11 . 


Ending stains in relation 
to "at grade" reading level 


-.6 


-.8 


-.14 


-.7 


-.7 


- 1.3 


-1.6 


12, 


Difference in status in rela- 
tion to "at grade" reading level 


+.5 


+ .2 


+ .8 


+ .3 


+ -l4 


-.3 


-«ii 



Reading level at entry into compensatory class divided by "at grade" reading level- 
Increase in reading level divided by total school years spent in compensatory class. 
"At grade" reading level minus reading level at entry into program* 

Curr mt "at grade" reading level minus reading level at latest besting, 

1-5* Vi 



9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

O 
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TABLE 
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STUDY OF INCREASE IN READING LEVEL 
OF ELEMENTARY COMPENSATORY PUPILS 



SEPTEMBER 1 966 THROUGH JUNE 1 969 

High Third Grade at time of entry into compensatory class 

3.5 "at grade" reading level 

N=1$8 



1 . 


Current "at Grade" 
Reading Level 


3.9 


h.u 


h.9 


5.U 


5.9 


6.h 


6.9 


2. 


Semesters in Compensatory 
Class 


1 


2 


3 


i* 


5 


6 


7 


3 . 


Number of Pupils 


60 


23 


28 


2h 


8 


5 


10 


u. 


Reading level at entry 
into compensatory class 


2.2 


2.0 


2.1 


2.0 


2.k 


1.7 


2.2 


5 . 


Growth rate per school year 
prior to entry 


.6 


.6 


.6 


.6 


.7 


.5 


.6 


6. 


Reading level at latest 
testing (June 1969) 


2.8 


3.1 


3.7 


h.o 


ur\ 


h.2 


5.1 


7. 


Total school years spent 
in compensatory class 




1.0 


1.5 


2.0 


2.5 


3.0 


3.3 


8. 


Increase in reading level 
while in compensatory class 


.6 


1.1 


1.6 


2.0 


2.1 


■LfN 

CO 


2.9 


9. 


Growth rate per school year 
while in compensatory class 


1 .2 


1 .1 


1.1 


1 .0 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


10. 


Beginning status in relation 
to "at grade" reading level 


- 1.3 


- 1.5 


-1 .1* 


- 1.5 


-1.1 


- 2.9 


- 1.3 


11. 


Ending status in relation 
to "at grade" reading level 


-1 .1 


- 1.3 


-1.2 


-1 .h 


-11 


- 2.2 


-1 .8 


12. 


Difference in status in rela- 
tion to "at grade" reading level 


+ .2 


+ .2 


+ .2 


+ .1 


-.3 


+.7 


-.5 



5. Read: ng lb^el at entry into compensatory class divided by 1f at grade" reading 
level. 

9. Increase in reading level divided by total school years spent in compensatory 
class. 




"At grade" reading level irdnus reading level at entry into program. 
Current "at grade" reading level minus reading level at latest testing. 
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TABLE 1,3.5 



STUDY OF INCREASE IN READING LEVEL 
OF ELEMENTARY COMPENSATORY PUPILS 



SEPTEMBER 1966 THROUGH JUNE 1969 

Low Fourth Grade at time of entry into compensatory class 

U.O "at grade" reading level 

N=lS3 



1. 


Current "at Grade" 
Reading Level 


lull 


U.9 


$.k 


5.9 


i 

6.k 


6.9 


2, 


Semesters in Compensatory 
Class 


1 


2 


3 


h 


5 


6 


3. 


Number of Fupils 


hO 


51 


2h 


39 


11 


18 


h. 


Reading level at entry into 
compensatory class 


2.U 


2.3 


2.6 


2.U 


1.8 


2.1 


5. 


Growth rate per school year prior 
to entry 


.6 


.6 


•7 


.6 


.5 


.5 


6. 


Reading level at latest testing 
(June 1969) 


3.0 


3.6 


U.9 


li.5 


3.6 


U.7 


7. 


Total school years spent in 
compensatory class 


.5 


1.0 


1.5 


2.0 


2.5 


3.0 


8. 


Increase in reading level while 
in compensatory class 


.6 


1.3 


2.3 


2.1 


2.0 


2.6 


9. 


Growth rate oer school year while 
in compensatory class 


1.2 


1.3 


1.5 


1.1 


.8 


.9 


10, 


Beginning status in relation to 
"at grade" reading level 


1.6 


1.7 


l»b 


1.6 


2.2 


1.9 


11. 


Ending status in relation to 
"at grade" reading level 


-l.it 


-1.3 


- .5 


-l.li 


-2.6 


-2.2 


12. 


Difference in status in relation 
to "at grade" reading level 


+ .2 


♦ .!♦ 


* <9 


+ .2 


- . 1 * 


- .3 



5. Reading level at entry into compensatory class divided by "at grade" 
reading level. 



9. 



10 , 




Increase in reading level divided by total school years spent in 
compensatory class, 

"At grade" reading level minus reading level at entry into program. 
Current "at grade" reading level minus reading level at latest testing. 

1 - 5? 
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TABLE 1.3.6 



STUDY OF INCREASE IN READING LEVEL 
OF ELEMENTARY COMPENSATORY PUPILS 



SEPTEMBER 1966 THROUGH JUNE 1969 

High Fourth Grade at time of entry into compensatory class 

li.5 "at grade" reading level 

N=131 



1. Current "at Grade" 
Reading Level 


It. 9 


5.U 


5.9 


6 . U 


6.9 


2. Semesters in Compensatory 
Class 


1 


2 


3 


a 


5 


3. Number of Pupils 


51 


38 


17 


15 


10 


U. Reading level at entry 
into compensatory class 


3.2 


2.7 


2.6 


2.5 


3.1 


5. Growth rate per school year 
prior to entry 


.7 


.6 


.6 


.6 


.7 


6. Reading level at latest 
testing (June 1969) 


ii.l 


ll.o 


It. 5 


It. 5 


5.9 


7. Total school years spent 
in compensatory class 


.5 


1.0 


1.5 


2.C 


2.5 


8. Increase in reading level 
while in compensatory class 


.9 


1.3 


1.9 


2.0 


2.8 


9. Growth rate per school year 
while in compensatory class 


1.8 


1-3 


1.3 


1.0 


1.1 


10. Beginning status in relation 
to "at grade" reading level 


-1.3 


-1.8 


-1.9 


-2.0 


-i.it 


11. Ending status in relation 
to "at grade" reading ?evel 


- .8 


-l.lt 


-l.lt 


-1.9 


-1.0 


12 . Difference in status in relation 
to "at grade" reading level 


+ .5 


+ .u 


+ *5 


+ .1 


+ .li 



5. Reac:«ng level at entry into compensatory class divided by n at grade" 
reading level. 



9. Increase in reading level divided by total school years spent in compensatory 
class • 

10. "At grade" reading level minus reading level at entry into program. 

11 ~ Current "at grade" reading level minus reading level at latest testing. 
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TABLE 1.3.7 

STUDY OF INCREASE IN READING LEVEL 
OF ELEMENTARY COMPENSATORY PUPILS 

SEPTEMBER 1966 THROUGH JUNE 1969 

Low Fifth Grade at time of entry into compensatory class 
5.0 r, at grade" reading level 

N=165 



1. 


Current "at Grade" 
Reading Level 


5.U 


5.9 


6.U 


6.9 


2. 


Semes' ter s in Compensatory 
Class " 


1 


2 


3 


h 


3. 


Number of Pupils 


36 


63 


20 


26 


U. 


Reading level at entry into 
compensatory class 


2.9 


2.9 


3.2 


2.U 


5. 


Growth rate per school year 
prior to entry 


.6 


.6 


.6 


.5 


6. 


Reading level at latest 
testing (June 1969) 


3.7 


U.l 


5-0 


h.S 


7. 


Total school years spent in 
compensatory class 


.5 


1.0 


1.5 


2.0 


8. 


Increase in reading level 
while in compensatory class 


.8 


1.2 


1.8 


2.1 


9. 


Growth rate per school year 
while in compensatory class 


1.6 


1.2 


1.2 


1.0 


10, 


Beginning status in relation 
to "at grade" reading level 


-2.1 


-2.1 


-1.8 


-2.6 


11. 


Ending status in relation to 
"at grade" reading level 


-1.7 


-1.8 


-l.U 


-2.U 


12. 


Difference in status in relation 
to "at grade" reading level 


+ *h 


+ .3 


+ .1* 


+ .2 



5. Reading level at entry into compensatory class divided by "at grade" 
reading level. 

9, Increase in reading level divided by ^otal school years spent in 
compensatory class 




"At grade" reading level minus reading level at entry into program. 
Current "at grade" reading level minus reading level at latest testing, 
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TABLE 1*3.8 



STUDY OF INCREASE IN READING LEVEL 
OF ELEMENTARY COMPENSATORY PUPILS 



SEPTEMBER 1 ?66 THROUGH JUNE 196? 



High Fifth Grade at time of entry into compensatory class 
£*5 "at grade 11 reading level 
11*110 



1 . Current "at Grade" 
Reading Level 


5-9 


6.1i 


6.9 


7-4 


2. Semesters in Compensatory 
Class 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3. Numbers of Pupils 


h 3 


39 


2h 


4 


iu Reading level at entry 
into compensatory class 


3.5 


3.3 


2.6 


2.4 


5. Growth rate per school year 
prior to entry 


.6 


.6 


.5 


•h 


6. Reading level at latest 
testing (June 1969 ) 


4.1 


4.1 


h.2 


4.7 


7. Total school years spent 
in compensatory class 


.5 


1.0 


1.5 


2.0 


8. Increase in reading level 
while in compensatory class 


.6 


.8 


1.6 


2.3 


9. Growth rate per school year 
while in compensatory class 


1.2 


.8 


1.1 


1.2 


10, Beginning status in relation 
to "at grade" reading level 


-2.0 


-2.2 


-2.9 


- 3.1 


11, Ending status in relation 
to "at grade" reading level 


-1,8 


-2.3 


-2.7 


- 2.7 


12. Difference in statue in rela- 
tion to "at grade" reading level 


+ .2 


- .1 


+ .2 


+ .I4 



5. Reading level at entry into compensatory class divided by lf at grade” reading 
level# 

9# Increase in reading level divided by total school years spent in compensatory 
class. 




M At grade" reading level minis reading level at entry into program. 
Current "at grade" reading level minus reading level at latest testing. 

1 ~ 6o 



TABLE 1.3.9 

STUDY OF INCREASE IN HEADING IEVEL 
OF ELEMENTARY COMPENSATORY PUPILS 

SEPTEMBER 1966 THROUGH JUNE 1969 

Low Sixth Grade at time of entry into comepnsatory class 

6.0 "at grade" reading level 

N=73 



I 

l : 

1 

I 

i 



1. Current "at Grade" 
Reading Level 


6.k 


6.9 


2. Semesters in Compensatory 
Class 


1 


2 


3. Number of Pupils 


2h 


i*9 


U. Reading level at entry into 
compensatory class 


3.7 


il.O 


Growth rate per school year prior 
to entry 


.6 


.7 


6, Reading level at latest testing 
(June 1969) 


1.5 


5.3 


7. Total school years spent in 
compensatory class 


.5 


1.0 


8, Increase in reading level while 
in compensatory class 


.8 


1.3 


9. Growth rate per school year while 
in compensatory class 


1.6 


1 — i 


10. Beginning status in relation to 
"at grade" reading level 


-2.3 


-2.0 


11. Ending status in relation to 
"at grade" reading level 


-1.9 


-1.6 


12. Difference in status in relation to 
"at grade" reading level 


+ .u 


+ .h 



Reading level at entry :*nto compensatory class divided by "at grade" 
reading level. 



9 • Increase in reading level divided by total school years spent in 
compensatory class. 

10. "At grade" reading level minus reading level at entry into program. 

reading level at latest testing. 



cd Y/ 1. Current "at grade" reading level minus 



TABLE: 1.1*. 1 SECOND GRADE STATUS IN TOTAL READING FOR FALL 1969 FOURTH 

GRADE ESEA TITLE I READING PARTICIPANTS ENROLLED IN SEVEN 
INTENSIVE SERVICES ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Test: Stanford Reading Test . Primary II, Form W 

Grade: Second (2 ,8) 

Total: 132 Fupils 

Date: May, 1968 



Total 

Read, 

G.P. 


No, of Pupils 
1 


ly Semesters of 
2 


Participation 

3 


Total 

Number 


Per 

Cent 


Cumulative 
Per Cent 
















1U 














b.3 














h.2 














b.l 














li.O 














3.9 














3.8 














3.7 














3.6 














3.? 














3.U 




1 




1 


.7 


.7 


3.3 














3.2 














3.1 


1 






1 


.7 


l.i* . 


3.0 


1 






1 


.7 


2.1 


2.9 














2.8# 




1 




1 


• 7 


2.8 


2.7 


2 






0 


1.5 


U.3 


2.6 


3 


2 




$ 


3.8 


8.1 


2.5 


1 


2 




3 


2.3 


10. U 


2.1: 


1 


2 




3 


2.3 


12.7 


2.3 


2 






2 


1.5 


m.2 


2.2 




1 




1 


.7 


1 U .9 


2.1 


2 


2 




h 


3.0 


17.9 


2.0 


1 


3 




h 


3.0 


20.9 


1.9 


7 


16 


1 


2k 


18.3 


39.2 


1.8 


!>' 


19 


0 


27 


20.6 


59.8 


1.7 


7 


11 


6 


2h 


18.3 


78.1 


1.6 


2 


9 


1 


12 


9.1 


87.2 


1.5 


1 


h 


h 


9 


6.8 


9U.0 


l.U 


1 


1 




2 


1.5 


95.5 


1.3 






2 


2 


1.5 


97.0 


1.2 


1 






1 


.7 


97.7 


1.1 


2 


1 




3 


2.3 


100.0 


1.0 














Num- 










#0rade Placement at 


ber 


1:0 


75 


17 


132 


Time of Testing 


nnk 














75th 


2.3 


1.9 


1.7 


1.9 






50 th 


1.9 

■ 


1.8 


1.7 


1.8 






25 th 


hi 


1.7 


1.5 


1.7 
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TABLE: 1.L.2 THIRD GRADE STATUS IN TOTAL READING FOR FALL 1969 FOURTH 

GRADE ESEA TITLE I COMPENSATORY READING PARTICIPANTS EN- 
ROLLED IN SEVEN INTENSIVE SERVICES ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Test: Stanford Reading Test . Primary II, Form X 

Grade: Third (3.8) 

Total : 13? Pupils 

Date: May, 1969 




ec, USD-ESEA TITLE I 




i 'J 



1 - 63 



TABLE: 1.U.3 ACTUAL AND ADJUSTED TOTAL READING TEST SCORE CHANGES BEIVEEN 

SECOND GRADE (MAY, 1968) AND THIRD GRADE (MAY, 1969) FOR FALL 
1969 FOURTH GRADE ESEA TITLE I READING PARTICIPANTS 



Tests: 

Actual Change: 
Adjusted Change: 



Stanford Reading Test, Primary II, Form W (Second Grade); 
Primary II, Form X, (Third Grade) 

Grade 3 Test G.P. - Grade 2 Test G.P. 

Grade 2 Actual G.P. (Grade 3 Test G.P. - Grade 2 Test G.P.) 
Grade 2 Test G.P, 



Score 


No. 


of Pupils 


by Semesters of 


Participation 


Total 




Cumulative 


Change 


1 


Sem. 


2 


Sem. 


3 


Sem. 


Number 


Per Cent 


(3.E.) 


Act. 


Adj. 


Act. 


Adj. 


Act. 


Adj. 


Act. 


Adj. 


Act . 


Adj, 


+2.5+ 








1 




1 




5 




3.8 


+2.U 




3 




2 




1 




6 




8.U 


+2.3 








1 








1 




9.1 


+2.2 






















+2.1 




1 




1 








2 




10.6 


+2.0 




2 




1 




2 




5 




1U.U 


+1.9 








1 








1 




15.1 


+1.8 




1 




1 








U 




18.1 


+1.7 








2 








2 




19.6 


+1.6 






1 


2 






1 


2 


.7 


21.1 


*1.$ 


3 


h 




3 






3 


7 


3.0 


26. U 


+1.U 


1 




2 


3 






3 


3 


5.3 


28.7 


+1.3 


1 


1 


2 


3 




3 


3 


7 


7.6 


3U.0 


+1.2 


3 


3 


1 


8 


2 




6 


11 


12.2 


U2 .U 


+1.1 


3 


2 


3 


3 


1 




7 


5 


17.5 


U6.2 


+1.0# 


3 


2 


u 


3 




1 


7 


6 


22.8 


50.8 


+0.9 


3 


2 


6 


1 




3 


9 


6 


29.6 


55. U 


+0.8 


u 


3 


9 


1 


2 


1 


J5 


5 


uo.8 


59.2 


+0.7 


3 


1 


5 


h 


1 


1 


9 


6 


U7.6 


63.8 


+0.6 


2 


1 


7 




3 




12 


1 


56.7 


6U.5 


+0.5 


2 




1 


5 


2 




5 


5 


60.5 


68.3 


+o.U 


3 


3 


5 


8 


2 


3 


10 


lb 


68.1 


78.9 


+0.3 




1 


5 


h 




1 


5 


6 


71.9 


83.5 


+0.2 


2 


1 


8 


h 


k 




U' 


5 


82.5 


87.3 


+0.1 


2 


1 


5 








7 


1 


87.8 


88.0 


0.0 


3 


3 


3 


3 






6 


6 


92. u 


92.6 


-0.1 


2 




8 








10 




100.0 




-0.2 








h 








4 




95.6 


-0.3 




1 
















96.3 


-o.U 




1 




3 








U 




99.3 


-0.5 








1 








1 




100.0 


Num- 


Uo 


Uo 


75 


75 














ber 


17 


17 


132 


132 






? 5 thjGile 


1.1 


1.8 


0.9 


l.U 


0.8 


1.3 


0.9 


1.5 


#Time Interval 


^OthjSile 


0.8 


1.1 


0.6 


0.9 


0.6 


0.9 


0.6 


1.0 


Between 


Test- 


25th* lie 


0 . 1 ( 


o.U 


0.2 


0.3 


0,2 


o.U 


0.2 


o.U 


ing Period 
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TABLE: l.U.ij SECOND AND THIRD GRADE STATUS IN TOTAL READING TOR FALL 1969 FOURTH 
GRADE ESEA TITLE I PUPILS RECEIVING GUIDING (TEACHER AND OTHER ESEA 
TITLE I SERVICES IN SEVEN INTENSIVE SERVICES ELEMENTART SCHOOLS 



Tests: 


Stanford Reading Test* 


Stanford Reading Test 




Primary II, Fc.^u W 


Primary II, Form X 


Grade: 


Second (2.8) 


Third (3.8) 


Total: 


182 Pupils 


182 Pupils 


Gates: 


May, 1968 


May, 1969 





TABLE: 1.^.5 ACTUAL AND ADJUSTED TOTAL READING TEST SCORE CHANGES BETWEEN SECOND GRADE 
(HAY 1968) AND THIRD GRADE (HAY 1969) FOR FALL 1969 FOURTH GRADE ESEA TITLE I 
PUPILS RECEIVING GUIDING TEACHER AND OTHER ESEA TITLE I SERVICES IN SEVEN 
INTENSIVE SERVICES ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Tests: 

Actual Change: 
Adjusted Change: 



Stanford Reading Test , Primary II, Form W (Grade 2); and 
Primary II, Form X (Grade 3) 

Grade 3 Test G.P. - Grade 2 Test G.P. 



Grade 2 Actual G.P. 
Grade 2 Test G.P. 



(Grade 3 Test G.P. - Grade 2 Test G.P.) 



Score 

Change 

(G.P.) 


Actual and Adjusted Reading Sc 
Actual 


ore Changes 


: Between Grades 2 and 3 
Adjusted 


Number 


Per 

Cent 


Cumulat. 
Per Cent 


| Number 


Per 

Cent 


Cumulat . 
Per Cent 


+3.0+ 








1 


.5 


.5 


+2.9 














+ 2.8 








1 


.5 


1.0 


+2.7 














+ 2.6 








2 


1.1 


2.1 


+ 2.5 














+2.1* 








1 


.5 


2.6 


+2.3 








2 


l.l 


3.7 


*'2. 2 








1 


.5 


14.2 


+2.1 








h 


2.2 


6.1* 


+2.0 


2 


1.1 


1.1 


1 


.5 


6.9 


♦ 1.9 














+ 1.8 


3 


1.6 


2.7 


2 


1.1 


8.0 


+ 1.7 


1 


.5 


3.2 


3 


1.6 


9.6 


+ 1.6 








6 


3.3 


12.9 


+ 1.5 


1 


.5 


3.7 


3 


1.6 


ltw 5 


+ 1 . 1 * 


5 


2.8 


6.5 


6 


3.3 


17.8 


+ 1.3 


6 


3.3 


9.8 


k 


2.2 


20.0 


+ 1.2 


6 


3.3 


13.1 


12 


6.6 


26.6 


+ 1.1 


9 


5.0 


18.1 


8 


h.k 


31.0 


+ 1 . 0 # 


8 


b.i* 


22.5 


1? 


8.3 


39.3 


+ 0.9 


8 


i*.l* 


26.9 


? 


5.0 


1*1*. 3 


+ 0.8 


17 


9.3 


36.2 


10 


5.5 


1*9.8 


+ 0.7 


20 


11.0 


1*7.2 


lit 


7.7 


57.5 


+ 0.6 


12 


6.6 


53.8 


7 


3.9 


61 .I* 


+ 0.5 


9 


S.o 


58.8 


10 


5.5 


66.9 


+o.ii 


16 


8.8 


67.6 


16 


8.9 


75.8 


+ 0.3 


12 


6.6 


7JU.2 


8 


lull 


80.2 


+ 0.2 


13 


7.1 


81.3 


8 


l*.l* 


81*. 6 


+0.1 


8 


1* .h 


85.7 


2 


1.1 


85.7 


0.0 


11 


6.1 


91.8 


11. 


6.2 


91.9 


-0.1 


6 


3.3 


95.1 


1 


.5 


92.1* 


-0.2 


h 


2.2 


97.3 


6 


3.3 


95.7 


-0.3 


1 


.5 


97.8 


3 


1.6 


97.3 


-0.1* 


h 


2.2 


100.0 








-0.5 








1 


.5 


97.8 


- 0.6 








h 


2.2 


100.0 


Num- 


162 






182 






ber 










#Time Interval 


Silos 










Between 


Test- 


75 th 


0.9 






1.2 


ing Periods 


O . 50th 


0.6 






0.8 






ERJC 25th 


0.2 






0.3 
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TABLE: 1. 



o 

ERIC 



.6 SECOND AMD THIRD GRADE STATUS ON TOTAL READING FOR FALL 1969 FOURTH GRADE 
SSEA TITLE I PUPILS RECEIVING COMPENSATORY READING, GUIDING TEACHER AND 
OTHER COMPENSATORY SERVICES IN SEVEN INTENSIVE SERVICES ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Tests: 


Stanford Reading Test, 
Primary II, Form W 


Stanford Reading Test, 
Primary II, Form X 


Grades: 


Second (2.8} 


Third (3.8) 


Total; 


31b Pupils 


31b Pupils 


Dates : 


May, 1968 


May, 1969 



Total 


Second Grade May, 1968 


Third 


Grade 


May, 1969 


Read . 


No. of 


Per 


Cumulat . 






Cumulat. 


G.P. 


Pupils 


Cent 


Per Cent 


Pupils 


Cent 


Per Cent 


5.5 














5.U 














5.3 














5.2 














5.1 








2 


.6 


.6 1 


5.0 








2 


.6 


1.2 


b.9 














U.8 








1 


.3 


1*5 


14.7 








2 


.6 


2.1 


[4.6 














U.5 








1 


.3 


2.b 


lt.lt 














b.3 








2 


.6 


3.0 


b.2 














h.l 








1 


.3 


3.3 


h.O 








3 


.9 


b.2 


3.9 








2 


.6 


b.8 


3.6 








8 


2.5 


7.3 


3.7 


3 


.9 


.9 


8 


2.5 


9.8 


3.6 


1 


.3 


1.2 


6 


1.9 


11.7 


3.5 


3 


.9 


2.1 


7 


2.2 


13.9 


3.b 


1 


.3 


2.1 


9 


2.9 


16.8 


3.3 


5 


1.6 


h.O 


1 


2.2 


19.0 


3.2 


2 


.6 


b*6 


11 


3.5 


22.5 


3.1 


U 


1.3 


5.9 


16 


5.1 


27.6 


3-0 


3 


2.5 


8.b 


11 


3.5 


31.1 


2.9 


2 


.6 


9.0 


16 


5.1 


36.2 


2.8 


10 


3.2 


12.2 


15 


b.8 


bl.O 


2.7 


11 


3.5 


15.7 


22 


7.1 


L18 . 1 


2.6 


13 


b.2 


19.9 


25 


8.0 


56.1 1 


2.5 


13 


b.2 


2b. 1 


18 


5.9 


62.0 


2.14 


10 


3.2 


27.3 


10 


3.2 


65.2 


2.3 


9 


2.9 


30.2 


7 


2.2 


67. b 


2 , 2 


11 


3.5 


33.7 


10 


3.2 


70.6 


2.1 


10 


3.2 


36.9 


lb 


b.5 


75-1 


2.0 


10 


3.2 


bo.i 


15 


b.e 


79.9 


1.9 


19 


15.6 


55.7 


16 


5.1 


85.0 


1.8 


U9 


15.6 


71.3 


25 


8.0 


93.0 


1.7 


b5 


lfa.b 


65.7 


lb 


b.5 


97.5 


1.6 


16 


5.1 


90.8 


7 


2.2 


99.7 


1.5 


13 


il.2 


95.0 


1 


.3 


100.0 


l.b 


2 


.6 


95.6 








1.3 




.9 


96.5 








1.2 


h 


1 .3 


97.8 








1.1 


7 


2.2 


100,0 








1.0 














Num- 














ber 


31b 






31b 






guiles 














75 n. 


2.5 






3.1 






50th 


1.9 






2.6 






25 th 


1.7 






2.1 
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TABLE: 1.1.7 ACTUAL AND ADJUSTED TOTAL READING TEST SCORE CHANGES BETWEEN SECOND GRADE 
(MAY 1968) AND THIRD GRADE (MAY 1969 ) FOR FALL 1?6? FOURTH GRADE ESEA TITLE I 
PUPILS RECEIVING GUIDING TEACHER, COMPENSATORY READING AND OTHER SERVICES 
IN 5 EVEN INTENSIVE SERVICE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Tests: 

Actual Change: 
Adjusted Change: 



Stanford Reading Test , Primary II, Form W (Second Grade); and 
Primary II, Form Y (Third Grade) 

Grade 3 Test G.P* - Grade 2 Test G*P, 

a ra ? e | (Grade 3 Test G.P. - Grade 2 Test G.P.) 

Grade 2 Test G.P. 



Score 

Change 

(G.P.) 


Actual and Adjusted Reading Sc< 
Actual 


Dre Changes Between Grades 2 and 3 
Adjusted 


Number 


Per 

Cent 


Cumulat* 
Per Cent 


Number 


Per 

Cent 


Cumulat. 
Per Cent 


+3.0+ 








i 


.3 


.3 


+2.9 














+ 2.8 








i 


.3 


.6 


+2.7 














+2.6 








2 


.6 


1.2 


+2,5 








5 


1.6 


2.8 


+2.1* 








7 


2.2 


5.0 


+2.3 








3 


.9 


5-9 


+2.2 








1 


.3 


6.2 


+2.1 








6 


1.9 


8.1 


+2.0 


2 


.6 


.6 


6 


1.9 


10.0 


+1.9 








1 


.3 


10.3 


+1.8 


3 


.9 


1.5 


6 


1.9 


12.2 


+1.7 


1 


.3 


1.8 


5 


1.6 


13.8 


+1.6 


1 


.3 


2.1 


8 


2.5 


16.3 


+1.5 


1* 


1.3 


3.1* 


10 


3.2 


19.5 


+1.1* 


8 


2.5 


5.9 


9 


2.9 


22.1* 


+1.3 


9 


2.9 


8.8 


11 


3.5 


25.9 


+1.2 


12 


3.8 


12.6 


23 


7.1* 


33.3 


+X.1 


16 


5.1 


17.7 


13 


1*.2 


37.5 


+1.0# 


15 


1*.8 


22.5 


21 


6.7 


1*1*. 2 


+0.9 


17 


5.U 


27.9 


15 


1*.8 


19. 0 


+0.8 


32 


10.2 


38.1 


15 


1*.8 


53-8 


+0.7 


29 


9.2 


1*7.3 


20 


6.1* 


60.2 


+0.6 


21* 


7.7 


55.0 


8 


2.5 


62.7 


+0.5 


H* 


1*.5 


59.5 


15 


1*.8 


67.5 


+0.1* 


26 


3.8 


67.8 


30 


9.5 


77.0 


+0.3 


17 


5.1* 


73.2 


11* 


1*.5 


81.5 


+0.2 


27 


8.6 


81.8 


13 


1* . 2 


85.7 


+0.1 


15 


1*.8 


86.6 


3 


.9 


86.6 


0.0 


17 


5.U 


92.0 


17 


5.1* 


92.0 


-0.1 


16 




97.1 


1 


.3 


92.3 


-0.2 


1* 


1.3 


98.1* 


10 


3.2 


95.5 


-0.3 


1 


.3 


98.7 


1* 


1.3 


96.8 


-0.1* 


1* 


1.3 


100.0 


1* 


1.3 


98.1 


-0.5 








6 


1.9 


100.0 


Num- 

ber 


3UU 


1 - 68 


311* 


#Time Interval Between 
Testing Periods 


{Elies 

O 

RJC 

| 


0.9 

0.6 

0.2 


1.3 

0.8 

0.1* 



TABLE: 1.1*. 8 READING STATUS AT THE END OF FOURTH GRADE FOR FALL 1969 ESEA 
TITLE I COMPENSATORY READING PARTICIPANTS ENROLLED IN SEVEN 
INTENSIVE SERVICES ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Test,: Stanford Reading Test . Intermediate I, Form I 

Grade: Fourth Grade (U.8) 

Total: 113 
Date: May, 1970 



f! 

f! 

1 ! 

( ; 
1 , 



I 



I! 

1; 

i 

1 



Total 


No, of Pupils by Semesters of Participation 


Total 


Per 


Cumulative 


Read, 

G.P. 


1 


2 


3 


'a 


5 


Number 


Cent 


Per Cent 


5 . 5 + 


1 










1 


.9 


.9 


5.U 


1 


1 








2 


1.8 


2.7 


5.3 


















5.2 


















5.1 


















5.0 




1 




1 




2 


1.8 


U.5 


U.9 


















U.8# 


















>4.7 




1 




2 




3 


2.7 


7.2 


1* . 6 


1 










1 


.9 


8.1 


U.5 


1 




1 






2 


1.8 


9.9 


U.U 


1 


1 








2 


1.8 


11.7 


U.3 


2 


5 




1 




8 


7.1 


18.8 


U.2 




2 








2 


1.6 


20.6 


U.l 




2 








2 


1.8 


22. U 


U.o 


1 


1 








2 


1.8 


2U.2 


3.9 


1 










1 


.9 


25.1 


3.8 




1 








1 


• 9 


26.0 


3.7 




2 


1 


2 




5 


u.u 


30. u 


3.6 




1 








1 


• 9 


31.3 


3.5 




2 








2 


1.8 


33.1 


3.1* 


1 


6 




1 




8 


7.1 


U0.2 


3.3 


1 


3 


1 


2 




7 


6.2 


U6.U 


3.2 


3 


2 


2 


2 




9 


7.8 


5U.2 


3.1 




3 


1 


h 


1 


9 


7.8 


62.0 


3.0 


1 


3 


1 


2 


1 


8 


7.1 


69.1 


2.9 


3 


1 


2 


7 




13 


11.1* 


80.5 


2.8 


1 


1 




2 


3 


7 


6.2 


86.7 


2.7 


1 


1 








2 


1.8 


88.5 


2.6 


1 


1 




3 


1 


6 


5.3 


93.8 


2.5 


















2.4 


1 


2 




1 




I h 


3.5 


97.3 


2.3 








1 


1 1 


3 


2.7 


100.0 


2.2 


















Num- 


















ber 


22 


1*1* 


9 


31 


7 i 


113 


#Grade Placement at 
















Time of To 9 tinp 


Stiles 


















75th 


ii .3 


4.2 


3.3 


3.3 


3.0 1 


3.8 






50th 


3.3 


3.1* 


3.2 


3.0 


2.8 | 


3.2 






°5th 


2.9 


3.1 


2.9 


2.9 


2.6 | 


2.9 







ERLC 



1-69 



TABLE; l,h,9 ACTUAL AND ADJUSTED TOTAL READING TEST SOLE CHANGES BETWEEN THIRD GRADE 
(MAY, 1969) AND FOURTH GRADE (MAY, 1970) FOR FALL 1969 FOURTH GRADE ESEA 
TITIE I COMPENSATORY READING PARTICIPANTS 



Tests: Stanford Reading Test , Primary II, Form X (Third Grade) a; id 

Intermediate I, Forni W (Fourth Grade) 

Actual Change: Grade 1* Test G,P. - Grade 3 Test G»P* 

Adjusted Change: Grade 3 Ac tual G.P^ ( Grade ^ Test G# P. _ Grade 3 Test G.P. ) 
Grade 3 Test G.P* 



Score 




















Total 


Cumulative 


Change 




1 




2 




3 




1* 


5 


Number 


Per 


Cent 


(G.E.) 


Act. Adj* 


Act. 


Adj. 


Act 


Adj. 


Act. Adj, 


Act. Adj, 


Act. 


Adj. 


Act. 


Adj. 


+3.5 




2 




3 








1 






6 




5.3 


+3.1* 








1 














1 




6.2 


+ 3.3 
















2 






2 




8.0 


+3.2 




























+3.1 






1 














1 




.9 




+3.0 








0 






1 






1 


2 


1.8 


9.8 


+2.9 








1 














1 




10.7 


+ 2.8 




























+2.7 


1 


1 




1 












1 


2 


2.7 


12.5 


+ 2.6 




1 








1 




1 






3 




15.2 


+2.$ 
















2 






2 




17.0 


+ 2 . 1 * 
















2 


1 




3 




19.7 


+2.3 






1 


2 




1 


1 






2 


3 


1*.5 


22.1* 


+2.2 






1 












1 


1 


1 


5.1* 


23.3 


+2.1 




1 


















1 




2l*.2 


+2.0 




l 




3 




1 




2 






7 




30.1* 


+1.9 






1 


2 






1 






2 


2 


7.2 


32.2 


+1.8 


1 


l 


1 




1 






1* 




3 


5 


9.9 


36.6 


+1.7 


1 


1 




1 




1 








1 


3 


10.8 


39.3 


+1.6 






2 


2 








1 


1 


2 


1* 


12.6 


1*2.8 


+1.5 




1 


1 


3 






1 






2 


h 


ll*.l* 


1*6.3 


+1.1* 


2 


1 


2 


2 






2 


1 






1* 


19.7 


1*9.8 


+1.3 




1 


3 


k 












5 


22.1* 


51*.2 


+1.2 


2 


2 


3 


1 


1 


1 


3 




1 1 


10 


5 


31.3 


58.6 


+1.1 




3 


3 


2 




1 


5 




1 


9 


6 


39.1 


63.9 


+ 1 . 0 # 


1* 


1 


1* 


1 


1 






1 




9 


0 


1*6.9 


66.6 


+0.9 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 




2 


3 




6 


6 


52.2 


71.9 


+0.8 


2 




3 




1 






1 


1 1 


7 


2 


58.1* 


73.7 


+0.7 


1 




1* 


U 


1 




1 


1 




7 


5 


61*. 6 


78.1 


+0.6 


2 


1 


1 






1 


1 


2 


i 


5 


1* 


69.0 


81.6 


+ 0.5 


1 


1 


h 


2 


1 


1 


3 


2 


1 


10 


6 


77.9 


86.9 


+0.1* 


1 




2 


1 






3 






6 


1 


83.2 


87.8 


+ 0.3 


1 




1 




1 


1 


2 


1 




5 


2 


87.6 


89.6 


+0.2 










1 




1 


2 


1 


2 


3 


89.1* 


92.3 


+0.1 














2 




1 


3 




92.1 




o.o 






2 


2 






1 


1 


1 1 


1* 


b 


95.6 


95.8 


- 0.1 




























-0.2 






1 








1 






2 




97.1* 




-0.3 


1 




1 


1 








1 




2 


2 


99.2 


97.6 


-0.1* 


1 


1 
















1 


1 


100.1 


98.5 


- 0,5 




1 




1 














2 




100.3 


-0.6 




























-0.7 




























Num- 

ber 


22 


22 


i*!* 


1 * 1 * 


9 


9 


31 


31 


7 ? 


113 


113 


#Time Interval 
Between Test- 


|Ues 
























ing Periods 


75 th 


1.2 


2.0 


1.3 


2.0 


1.0 


2.0 


1.2 


2.1* 


1.1 2.2 


1.2 


2.0 






50th 


1.0 


1.3 


1.0 


1.1* 


0,8 


1.2 


0.9 


1.1* 


0.6 1.2 


0.9 


1.3 






25 th 


0.6 


1.0 


0.6 


0.9 


0.3 


o.5 


0 .1* 


0.6 


0.1 0.2 


0.5 


0.7 


I 





ERIC 

OJ 



FUSD-ESEA TITLE I 



1 - 70 



TABLE: 1.U.10 READING STATUS AT THE END OF FOURTH GRADE FOR FALL 1969 FOURTH 
GRADE ESEA TITLE I PUPILS WHO RECEIVED GUIDING TEACHER AND OTHER 
COMPENSATORY SERVICES IN SEVEN INTENSIVE SERVICES ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Test: Stanford Reading Test . Intermediate I, Form W 

Grade: Fourth ( U . 8) 

Total: ll£ Pupils 

Date: May, 1970 




Total 


Number 






Read. 


of 


Per 


Cumulative 


(G.P. ) 


Pupils 


Cent 


Per Cenb 


5.5+ 


lb 


12.3 


12.3 


5.h 


2 


1.8 


lli.l 


5.3 








5.2 


1 


.9 


15.0 


5.1 






• 


5.o 


7 


6.1 


21.1 


h.9 


2 


1.8 


22.9 


h.8# 


6 


5.2 


20.1 


h*7 


7 


6.1 


3b. 2 


U.6 


2 


1.8 


36,0 


U.5 


1 


.9 


36.9 


b.b 


3 


2.6 


39.5 


U . 2 


5 


b.b 


U3.9 


b.2 


3 


2.6 


ho. 5 


h.l 


6 


5.2 


51.7 


b.o 


b 


3.5 


55.2 


3.9 


5 


b.b 


59.6 


3.8 


3 


, 2.6 


62.2 


3.7 


b 


3.5 


65.7 


3.6 


1 


.9 


66.6 


3.5 


2 


1.8 


68. U 


3.b 


3 


2.6 


71.0 


3.3 


1 


.9 


71.9 


3.2 


3 


2.6 


7U.5 


3.1 


2 


1.8 


76.3 


3.0 


8 


7.0 


83.3 


2.9 


5 


b.b 


87.7 


2.8 


3 


2.6 


90.3 


2.7 


5 


b.b 


9b.7 


2.6 


l 


.9 


95.6 


2.5 


l 


.9 


96.5 


2.U 








2.3 


3 


2.6 


99.1 


2.2 








2.0 


1 


.9 


100.0 


Num- 


lih 


#Grade Placement at 


ber 


Time of Testing 


foies 








75th 


U.8 






50th 


b.l 






25 th 


3.1 







TABLE: l.il.ll ACT T JAL AND ADJUSTED TOTAL READING TEST SCORE CHANGES BEiWEEN THIRD GRADE 
(MAY, 1969) AND FOURTH GRADE (MAY, 1970) FOR FALL 1970 FOURTH GRADE ESEA 
TITLE I PUPILS WHO RECEIVED GUIDING TEACHER AND OTHER COMPENSATORY 
SERVICES IN SEVEN INTENSIVE SERVICES ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Tests: Stanford Reading Test , Primary II, Form X (Grade 3)j and 

Intermediate I, Form W (Grade 1+) 

Actual Change: Grade 1* Test G.P. - Grade 3 Test G.P. 

Adjusted Change: Grade 3 Actual G.P. ( Grade h Tes t G.P. - Grade 3 Test G.P.) 

Grade 3 Test G.P. 




Score 1 

Change 

(G.P.) 


Actual and Adjusted Reading Score Changes Between Grades 3 and 1* 
Actual Q Adjusted 


Number 


Per 

Cent 


Cumulat. 
Per Cent | 


] Number 


Per 

Cent 


Cumulat. 
Per Cent 


+3.0+ 


2 


1.8 


1.8 


12 


10.5 


10.5 


+2.9 


2 


1.8 


3.6 


2 


1.8 


12.3 


+2.8 


1 


.9 


1*.5 


1 


.9 


13.2 


+ 2.7 


1 


.9 


5->* 


1 


.9 


11*. 1 


+2.6 


3 


2.6 


8.0 


3 


2.6 


16.7 


+2.5 








2 


1.8 


18.5 


+2.k 








h 


3.5 


22.0 


+ 2.3 








1 


.9 


22.9 


+2.2 








3 


2.6 


25.5 


+2.1 


2 


1.8 


9.8 








+2.0 


3 


2.6 


12. 1* 


5 


1*.U 


29.9 


+1.9 


2 


1.8 


ll».2 


1 * 


3.5 


33.U 


+1.8 


l* 


3.5 


17.7 


2 


1.8 


35.2 


+1.7 


3 


2.6 


20.3 


7 


6.1 


1*1.3 


+1.6 


1 l* 


3.5 


23.8 


2 


1.8 


1*3.1 


+1.5 


6 


5.2 


29.0 


6 


5.2 


1*8.3 


+1.1* 


1 3 


2.6 


31.6 


8 


7.0 


55.3 


+1.3 


13 


n.5 


U3.1 


1* 


3.5 


58.8 


+i.2 


9 


7.9 


51.0 


1* 


3.5 


62.3 


+1.1 


I 8 


7.0 


58.0 


11 


9.6 


71.9 


+1.0# 


8 


7.0 


6^.0 


9 


7.9 


79.8 


+0.9 


10 


8.7 


73.7 


6 


5.2 


85.0 


+0.8 


8 


7.0 


80.7 


3 


2.6 


87.6 


+0.7 


3 


2.6 


83.3 


5 


l*.l* 


92.0 


+0.6 


k 


3.5 


86.8 


2 


1.8 


93.8 


+0.5 


k 


3.5 


90.3 








+0.1* 


5 


h.U 


91*. 7 


2 


1.8 


95.6 


+0.3 


l 


.9 


95.6 


1 


.9 


96.5 


+0.2 


l 


.9 


96.5 


3 


2.6 


99.1 


+0.]. 


3 


2.6 


99.1 








0.0 














-0.1 














-0.2 


1 


.9 


100.0 








-0.3 








1 


•9 


100.1 


Num- 

ber 


lll» 






111* 


#Time Interval Between 


























±t;£>^.uig .reiAuuo 


%iles 














75th 


1.5 






2.2 






50th 


1.2 






1.1* 






25th 


0.8 






1.0 







1 - 72 



SR'SD-KSEA TITLE I 



! 

TABLE :1.U. 12 READING STATUS AT THE END OF FOURTH GRADE FOR FALL 1969 FOURTH GRADE 
(" PUPILS WHO RECEIVED COMPENSATORY READING, GUIDING TEACHER AND OTHER 

| COMPENSATORY SERVICES IN SEVEN INTENSIVE SERVICES ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Test: Stanford Reading Test, Intermediate I, Form W 

Grade: Fourth Grade (li.8) 

Total: 227 

Date : May, 1970 



li 



( 

I 



t 



11 



r o 

ERIC 



Total 

Read. 

(G.P.) 


Number 

of 

Pupils 


Per 

Cent 


Cumulative 
Per Cent 




15 


6.6 


6.6 


5.U 


4 


1.8 


8.U 


5.3 








5.2 


1 


.u 


8.8 


5.1 








5.o 


9 


4.0 


12.8 


4.9 


2 


.9 i 


13.7 


4.8# 


6 


2.6 


16.3 


4.7 


10 


u.u 


20.7 


4.6 


3 


[ 


22.0 


4.5 


3 


1.3 


23.3 


u.u 


5 


2.2 


25.5 


4.3 


13 


5.7 


31.2 


4.2 


5 


2.2 


33. U 


4.1 


8 


3.5 


36.9 


U.o 


6 


2.6 


39.5 


3.9 


6 


2.6 


42.1 


3.8 


4 


1.8 


U3.9 


3.7 


9 


U.o 


U 7.9 


3.6 


2 


.9 


48.8 


3.5 


4 


1.8 


50.6 


3.4 


11 


U.9 


55.5 


3.3 


8 


3.5 


59.0 


3.2 


12 


5.3 


64.3 


3.1 


11 


U.9 


69.2 


3.0 


16 


7.1 


76.3 


2.9 


18 


7.9 


8U.2 


2.8 


10 


u.u 


88.6 


2.7 


7 


3.1 


91.7 


2.6 


7 


3.1 


9U.8 


’.5 


1 


• U 


95.2 


2 . a 


4 


1.8 


97.0 


2.3 


6 


2.6 


99.6 


2.2 








2.1 








2.0 


1 


•U 


100.0 


Num- 


227 


#Grade Placement at 


ber 


l 


Time of Testing 


*iles 








75th 


U.lt 






50th 


3.5 






2^th 


3.0 







1 - 7 ^ 



80 



TABLE: 1.1*. 13 ACTUAL AND ADJUSTED TOTAL READING TEST SCORE CHANGES BETWEEN THIRD GRADE 
(KAY, 1969) AND FOURTH GRADE (MAY, 1970) FOR FALL 1969 FOURTH GRADE ESEA 
TITLE I PUPILS WHO RECEIVED COMPENSATORY READING, GLIDING TEACHER AND OTHER 
COMPENSATORY SERVICES IN SEVEN INTENSIVE SERVICES ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Tests: Stanford Reading Test . Primary II, Form X (Grade 3); and 

Intermediate I, Fom W (Grade 6 ) 

Actual Change: Grade h ^est G.P, - Grade 3 Test G.P. 

Adjusted Change: Grade 3 Actual G.P. ( Grade 4 Test G>P . _ Grade 3 Test G . P .) 
Grade 3 Test G.P. 



Score 

Change 

(G.P.) 


Actual and Adjusted Reading Sc< 
Actual 


Dre Changes Between Grades 3 and U 
Adjusted 


Number 


Per 

Cent 


Cumulate 
Per Cent. 


Number 


Per 

Cent 


Cumulate 
Per Cent 


+3.0+ 


u 


1.8 


1.8 


23 


10. u 


io.U 


+2.9 


2 


.9 


2.7 


3 


1.3 


11.7 


+2.8 


1 


.k 


3.1 


i 


.u 


12.1 


+2.7 


2 


.9 


U.o 


3 


1.3 


13. U 


+2.6 


3 


1.3 


5.3 


6 


2.6 


16.0 


+2.5 








u 


1.8 


17.8 


+2.U 








7 


3.1 


20.9 


+2.3 


2 


.9 


6.2 


u 


1.8 


22.7 


+2.2 


1 


.u 


6.6 


u 


1.8 


2U.5 


+2.1 


2 


.9 


7.5 


i 


.u 


2U.9 


+2.0 




1.3 


8.8 


12 


5.3 


30.2 


+1.9 


u 


1.8 


10.6 


6 


2.* 


32.8 


+1.8 


7 


3.1 


13.7 


7 


3.1 


35.9 


+1.7 


u 


1.8 


15.5 


10 


u.u 


U0.3 


+1.6 


6 


2.6 


18.1 


6 


2.6 


U2.9 


+1.5 


8 


3.5 


21.6 


10 


U.U 


U7.3 


+1.U 


9 


U.o 


25.6 


12 


5.3 


52.6 


+1.3 


16 


7.1 


32.7 


9 


U.o 


56.6 


+1.2 


19 


8.U 


U1.1 


9 


U.o 


6 0.6 


+1.1 


17 


7.k 


U8.5 


17 


7.U 


68.0 


+1.0# 


17 


7.U 


55.9 


12 


5.3 


73.3 


+0.9 


16 


7.1 


63.0 


12 


5.3 


78.6 


+0.8 


15' 


6.6 


69.6 


5 


2.2 


80.8 


+0.7 


10 


k.k 


7k. 0 


10 


U.U 


85.2 


+0.6 


9 


U.o 


78.0 


6 


2.6 


87.8 


+0.5 


lU 


6.2 


8U.2 


6 


2.6 


90. U 


+0.U 


11 


k.9 


89.1 


3 


1.3 


91.7 


+0.3 


6 


2.6 


91.7 


3 


1.3 


93.0 


+0.2 


3 


1.3 


93.0 


6 


2.6 


95.6 


+0.1 


6 


2.6 


95.6 








0.0 


h 


1.8 


97. U 


U 


1.8 


97. U 


-0.1 














-0.2 


3 


1.3 


98.7 








-0.3 


2 


.9 


99.6 


3 


1.3 


98.7 


-0.I4 


1 


.k 


100.0 


1 


.U 


99.1 


-0.5 








2 


.9 


100.0 


Num- 


227 






227 


#Tlme Interval Between 


ber 










Testing Periods 



foies 




75th 


l.U 


0 50th 


1.0 


25th 


0.6 



2.0 

l.U 

0.9 



r>FUSD-ESLA TITLE I 



i - ?U 



TABLE: l.h.lh FOURTH GRADE STATUS ON TOTAL READING FOR FALL 196? SIXTH 
GRADE ESEA TITLE I COMPENSATORY READING PARTICIPANTS 
ENROLLED IN SEVEN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Test; Stanford Reading Test. Primary II, Form Y 
Grade: Fourth (h.8) 

Total: 122 Pupils 

Date: May, 1968 



Total 


No. of Pupils by Semesters of Participation 


Total 


Per 


Cumulative 


Read. 

G.P. 


1 


2 


3 


a 


5 & 6 


Number 


Cent 


Per Cent 


5.0+ 


















a. 9 


















a. 8# 




1 








i 


.8 


.8 


a. 7 


















Lu6 


















a.5 


















h.h 


















h.3 


1 










i 


.8 


1.6 


h.2 


1 










i 


.8 


2. a 


h.l 


1 










i 


. 1 


3.2 


li.O 


2 










2 


1.7 


a. 9 


3.9 


1 










1 


.8 


5.7 


3.8 


2 


1 








3 


2.5 


8.2 


3.7 


3 


2 








5 


a.i 


12.3 


3.6 
















3.5 


3 






1 




a 


3-3 


15-6 


3 . a 


2 


3 


2 




1 


8 


6.6 


22.2 


3.3 


2 


2 


1 






5 


a.i 


26.3 


3.2 


1 


1 


1 


2 




5 


a.i 


30 . a 


3.1 


h 


1 


2 


2 




9 


7.3 


37.7 


3.0 


3 


2 




1 


1 


7 


5.7 


a3.a 


2.9 


3 


2 




2 


2 


10 


8.2 


51.6 


2.8 


3 


3 


3 




1 


10 


8.2 


59.8 


2.7 






3 


1 


2 


6 


a. 9 


6a.7 


2.6 


1 






1 


1 


3 


2.5 


67.2 


2.5 




1 


1 


2 


1 


5 


a.i 


71.3 


2.h 






3 






3 


2.5 


73.8 


2.3 
















2.2 




3 


2 






5 


a.i 


77.9 


2.1 


2 


3 


1 






6 


a . 9 


82.9 


2.0 


2 








1 


3 


2.5 


85.3 


1.9 


h 


1 


1 


2 


2 


10 


8.2 


93.5 


1.8 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


7 


5-7 


99.2 


1.7 


















1.6- 










1 


1 


.8 


100.0 


Num- 

ber 


hi 


28 


22 


15 


Hi 


122 


# Grade Placement 


Stiles 














at time of Testin 


75th 


3.7 


3 . a 


3.1 


3.1 


2.9 


3.3 






50th 


3.1 


2.9 


2.7 


2.9 


2.7 


2.9 






25th 


2.6 

1 


2.2 


2 . a 


2.5 


1.9 


2.2 







O 

91 

SFUSD - ESEA Title I 1-75 




TABLE sl.Li.15 FIFTH GRADE STATUS ON TOTAL READING FOR FALL 1969 SIXTH GRADE 
ESEA TITLE I PARTICIPANTS ENROLLED IN SEVEN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Test: Stanford Reading Test . Intennediate I 3 Form X 

Grade: Fifth (5.8) 

Total : 122 Pupils 

Date: May 3 1969 




t 



TABLE: 1.1*. 16 ACTUAL AM) ADJUSTED TOTAL READING TEST SCORE CHANGES BETWEEN 
FOURTH GRADE {MAY, 1968 ) AND FIFTH GRADE (MAY, 1969 ) FOR FALL 
1969 SIXTH GRADE ESEA TITLE I COMPENSATORY READING PARTICIPANTS 

Tests: Stanford Reading Test . Primary II, Form Y (Fourth Grade); 

Intermediate I, Form X (Fifth Grade) 

Actual Change: Grade 5 Test G.P. - Grade I 4 Test G.P. 

Adjusted Change: Grade it Act ual G.P. ( Grade 5 Test G .p. . Grade Test G.P.) 
Grade h Test G.P. 




! 



TABLE : 1 - U . 17 FOURTH AND FIETH GRADE STATUS ON TOTAL READING FOR FALL V/O SIXTH GRADE 
ESEA TITLE I PUPILS WHO RECEIVED GUIDING TEACHER AND OTHER COMPENSATORY 
SERVICES IN SEVEN INTENSIVE SERVICES ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Tests! 


Stanford Reading Tei>t, 


Stanford Reading Test, * ! 




Primary II, Form Y 


Intermediate I, Form X [ 


Grades 


Fourth (1^.6) 


Fifth ($.8) i I 


Total! 


130 Pupils 


130 Pupilr> * ) , 


Dates : 


May, 1968 


May, 1969 1 





%J S 



I 



1 



, \ 



TABLE: l.lj.18 ACTUAL AND ADJUSTED TOTAL READING TEST SCORE CHANGES BETWEEN FOURTH GRADE 
(MAY 1968) AND FIFTH GRADE (MAY 1969 ) FOR FALL 1969 SIXTH GRADE ESEA TITLE I 
PUPILS WHO RECEIVED GUIDING TE'.CHER AND OTHER COMPENSATORY SERVICES IN 
SEVEN INTENSIVE SERVICES ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Tests: 

Actual Change: 
Adjusted Change: 



S tanford Reading Test , Primary II, Form Y (Grade 4)3 
Intermediate I 3 Form X (Grade 5?) 

Grade 5 Test G.P. - Grade I* Test G.P. 

Grade U Actual G.P. ( Gr ade £ Test G.P. - Grade l* Test G.P.) 
Grade h Test G.P. 




ERIC 



SD-ESFA Title 



I 



1 - 79 



TABLE: 1. 



o 

ERIC 

hiMHKTimiaaa yj 



h.i° fourth and nrni grade statu:; on total reading r>k kai.i, v/n sixth grade 

ESEA TTTLE 1 PUPI IrS RBOKI VINO nJMl’S'J GATOR Y READING, GUIDING TEACHER, AND 
OTHER COM F fcN SATO KY SERVICES IN SEVfN INTtf'IGIVE GEKViGKS ELINtMTARY SCHOOLS 



Teste: 


Stanford Reading Test, 


Stanford Reading Test, 




Primary II, Form Y 


Intermediate! I, Form 


Grades: 


Four.j (li.H) 


Fifth (5.0) 


Total: 


252 Pupils 


?5? Pupiln 


Dates: 


May, 1968 


Hay, 196? 



Total 


Fourth 


Grade May, 1968 


Fifth i 


Grade May, 1969 


Read. 


No. of 


Per 


Cumulat. 


No. of 


Per 


Cumulat, 


(G.P.) 


Pupils 


Cent 


Per Cent 


Pupils 


Cent 


Per Cent 


6.5+ 


3 


1.2 


1.2 


20 


7.9 


7.9 


■ 6 .I 4 














6.3 








3 


1.2 


9.1 


6.2 








1 


.a 


9.5 


6.1 


2 


.8 


2.0 


1 


.a 


9.9 


6.0 








5 


2.0 


11.9 


5.9 








5 


2.0 


13.9 


5-6 








l 


.a 


ia.3 


5.7 








12 


a. 8 


19.1 


5.6 


1 


.a 


2 . a 


1 


.a 


19 5 


£-5 








2 


.8 


20.3 


5.U 








1 


.a 


20,7 


5.3 








6 


2 . a 


23.1 


5.2 


3 


1.2 


3.* 


7 


2.8 


25-9 


5.1 








a 


1.6 


27.5 


5-0 








6 


2 .a 


29.9 


a. 9 








3 


1.2 


31.1 


U. 8 


2 


.8 


a.a 


7 


2.8 


33.9 


a. 7 


3 


1.2 


5.6 


10 


3-9 


37.8 


h.6 


1 


.a 


6.0 


3 


1.2 


39"0 


U.5 


3 


1.2 


7.2 


6 


2 . a 


ai.a 


U.U 


a 


1.6 


8.8 


a 


1,6 


u3.0 


U.3 1 


2 


.8 


9.6 


6 


2 . a 


a5.a 


a . 2 


8 


3.2 


12.8 


12 


a. 8 


50 r 2 


a.i 


6 


2 . a 


15.2 


7 


2.8 


53.0 


a.o 


5 


2.0 


17.2 


12 


a.8 


57.8 


3.9 


6 


2 .a 


19.6 


8 


3»2 


61.0 


3.8 


10 


3-9 


23.5 


6 


2 . a 


63 .a 


3.7 


19 


7.6 


31.1 


10 


3.9 


67 .3 


3.6 


10 


3.9 


35.0 


10 


3.9 


71.2 


3.5 


12 


a. 8 


39.8 


ia 


5. a 


76.6 


3 . a 


12 


a. 8 


aa.6 


5 


2.0 


78.6 


3.3 


8 


3.2 


a7.8 


9 


3.6 


::.2 


3.2 


7 


2.8 


50.6 


ia 


5.a 


87.6 


3.1 


12 


a. 6 


55.a 


15 


6.0 


93.6 


3.0 


12 


a. 8 


60.2 


12 


a.e 


98.a 


2.9 


11 


a . 3 


6a. 5 


2 


.8 


99.2 


2.8 


ia 


5.a 


69.9 








2.7 


8 


3.2 


73a 


1 


.a 


99.6 


1.6 


8 


3'2 


76.3 








2.5 


8 


3.2 


79.5 


1 


a 


100.0 


2 . a 


3 


1.2 


00.7 








2.3 


1 


.a 


01.1 








2.2 


5 


2.0 


03.1 








2.1 


7 


2.8 


05.9 








2.0 


18 


7.0 


92.9 








1.9 


10 


3.9 


96.0 








1.8 


7 


2.8 


99.6 








1.7 














1 . 6 - 


1 


.a 


100.0 








Num- 

ber 


?5F 


25? 


Jtlles 














7 5 tl. 


3.7 






5.2 






50th 


3.2 






a . 2 






25 th 


2.6 






3.5 
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TABLE: 1.U.20 ACTUAL AND ADJUSTED TOTAL READING TEST SCORE CHANGES BETWEEN FOURTH GRADE 
(MAY 1968) AND FIFTH GRADE (MAY 1969) FOR FALL I969 SIXTH GRADE TITLE I 
PUFILS RECEIVING GUIDING TEACHER, COMPENSATORY READING AND OTHER SERVICES 
IN SEVEN INTENSIVE SERVICES ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Tests: Stanford Reading Test. Primary II, Form Y (Grale U); and 

Intermediate I, Form X (Grade 5) 

Actual Change: Grade 5 Test G.P. - Grade U Test G.P. 

Adjusted Change: Grade t* Actual G.P,. ( Qrade 5 Test G . P . _ Grade j* Test G.P. 
Grade U Test G.P. 



Score 

Change 

(G.P.) 


| Actual and Adjusted Reading So 

Actual 


ore Changes Between Grades U and $ 
Adjusted 


1 Number 


Per 

Cent 


Cnnulat. 
Per Cent 


Number 


Per 

Cent 


Cumulat. 
Per Cent 


+3.0+ ' 


2 


.8 


.8 


3 


1.2 


1.2 


+2.9 


1 


■ U 


1.2 


2 


.8 


2.0 


+2.8 


2 


.8 


2.0 


1* 


1.6 


3.6 


+2.7 


1 


•U 


2.1* 


3 


1.2 


U.8 


+2.6 


2 


.8 


3.2 


1* 


1.6 


6.U 


+2.5 


1 




3.6 


1 


.1* 


6.8 


+2.U 


2 


.8 


i*.i* 


13 


5-2 


12.0 


+2.3 


u 


1.6 


6.0 


6 


2.1* 


lU.U 


+2.2 


u 


1.6 


7.6 


5 


2.0 


16. U 


+2.1 


5 


2.0 


9.6 


11 


U.3 


20.7 


+2.0 


9 


3.6 


13.2 


20 


7.9 


28.6 


+1.9 


8 


3.2 


16.1* 


15 


6.0 


3U.6 


+1.8 


8 


3.2 


19.6 


9 


3.6 


36.2 


+1.7 


7 


2.8 


22. b 


13 


5.1 


U3.3 


+1.6 


12 


U.8 


27.2 


22 


8.7 


52.0 


+1.5 


U 


1.6 


28.8 


18 


7-0 


59.0 


+1.U 


15 


6.0 


3t*.8 


11 


U.3 


63.3 


+1.3 


18 


7.0 


1*1.8 


15 


5-9 


69.2 


+1.2 


23 


9.1 


50.9 


17 


6.8 


76.0 


+1.1 


2h 


9.1* 


60.3 


9 


3.6 


79.6 


+1.0# 


11 


U.3 


61*. 6 


9 


3-6 


83.2 


+0.9 


11 


U.3 


68.9 


13 


5-2 


88. U 


+0.8 


9 


3.6 


72.5 


7 


2.8 


91.2 


+0.7 


20 


7.9 


80.1* 


7 


2.8 


9U.0 


+0.6 


12 


U.8 


85-2 


1 


.U 


9b. b 


+0.5 


16 


6.1* 


91.6 


5 


2.0 


96. b 


+0.1' 


8 


3.2 


91*. 8 


6 


2.U 


98.8 


+0.3 


3 


1.2 


96.0 


1 


.u 


99.2 


+0.2 


8 


3.2 


99.2 








+0.1 














0.0 


2 


.8 


100.0 


2 


.8 


100.0 


Num- 

ber 


252 




252 


#Time Interval Between 
Testing Periods 


*iles 

75th 

50th 

25 th § 


1.6 

1.2 

1 0.7 


2.0 

1.6 

1.2 



O 

ERLC 
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TAPLE: 1 . Li . i? 1 READING STATUS AT THE R0GINN1NG OK SIXTH GRADE DOR FALL 1969 ESRA 
TITF.E I ('OMiW<ATORY READING i'/.HTI O l TAN I'S raj«)l J.BT* IN GEVitfJ 
TNT INS I VE SERVICES Kl.fcHHNTAHY iSGIKKJfS 

Tent! California Tent of Hnnlc gkilln , bevel 2, Korrn Q 
Grade: Sixth Grade (6.2) 

Total: 10? Pupils 

Date: No member * 19 6^ 



Total 

Read. 

G.P. 


Number 

1 


of Pupil 
2 


s by Seme 
3 


sters of P 

li 


'ar ticipat Von 
5 and 6 


Total 
N umber 


Per 

Cent 


Cumulat . 
Per Cent 


6,<+ 


3 


1 








h 


3.9 


J.9 


6. 1* 


1 










1 


1.0 


Li. 9 


6.3 


1 










1 


1.0 


5.9 


6.2# 


















6.1 


1 


1 






1 


3 


2.9 


8.8 


6.0 


















5.9 


















5.3 


1 










1 


1.0 


9.8 


5.7 




1 




1 




2 


2.0 


11.8 


5.6 


1 




1 






2 


2.0 


13.8 


5.5 


1 


1 








2 


2.0 


15.8 


5.1a 


1 




1 






2 


2.0 


17.0 


5.3 


1 




1 






2 


2.0 


19.8 


5.2 


1 






1 




2 


2.0 


21.8 


5.1 


2 




1 






3 


2.9 


21a. 7 


5.0 


2 










2 


2.0 


26.7 


L .9 


















1a. 8 


















L.7 


3 






1 




2 


2.0 


31.6 


Ia.6 


1 


3 








Li 


3.9 


35.5 


h.S 








1 


1 


2 


2.0 


37.5 


Li. Li 


2 




1 






3 


2.9 


Ia0.1i 


Li. 3 


1 










1 


1.0 


Lil .La 


Li. 2 






1 






1 


1.0 


L2.Li 


Li .1 


2 




1 






3 


2.9 


1a5.3 


a. 0 




1 








1 


1.0 


Ia6.3 


3.9 




1 




1 




2 


2.0 


WJ.3 


3.8 




3 






1 


Li 


3.9 


52.2 


3.7 


2 




1 


1 




1a 


3.9 


56.1 


3.6 


1 


2 




1 


1 


5 


li.8 


60.9 


3.5 


1 










1 


1.0 : 


61.9 


3.1a 


1 




1 


3 


2 


7 


6.7 


68.6 


3.3 




1 


3. 


1 


1 


Li 


3.9 


72.5 


3.2 


1 




2 




1 


1a 


3.9 


76. Li 


3.1 




1 








1 


1.0 


77. 1a 


3.0 




1 




1 


3 


5 


ii.e 


82.2 


2.9 


1 




1 






2 


2.0 


88.2 


2.8 






2 






2 


2.0 


86.2 


2.7 


2 




1 




1 


h 


3.9 


90.1 


2.6 




1 






1 


2 


2.0 


92.1 


2.5 


3 










3 


2.9 


95.0 


2. b 




1 


1 






2 


2.0 


97.0 


2.3 


















2.2 




1 








1 


1.0 


98.0 


2.1- 








2 




2 


2.0 


100.0 


Num- 














#Grade 


Placement 


ber 


3Li 


23 


18 


1!a 


13 


10? 


at Time of 




















£iles 














iesuing 


25th 


5 .L 


La. 9 


Li. 9 


La. 5 


3.6 


5.o 






5oth 


h.6 


3.9 


3.7 


3.6 


3.3 ! 


3.8 






25th 


3.5 


3.3 


2.9 


3.3 


3.0 


3.2 








5FUSD-E51A Title I 
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TABLE :l.b. 22 READING STATUS AT THE BEGINNING OF SIXTH GRADE FOR FALL 196? 

SIXTH GRADE ESEA TITLE I PUPILS WHO RECEIVED GUIDING TEACHER AND 
OTHER COMPENSATORY SERVICES IN SEVEN INTENSIVE SERVICES ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Tost; California Test of Rasic Skills, Level 2, Form Q 
Grade; Sixth (6.2) 

Total: 115 Pupils 

Date: November, 1969 




Total 

Read. 

(O.P.) 


Number 

of 

Pupils 


Per 

Cent 


Cumulative 
P?r Cent 


7.5+ 


13 


11.3 


11.3 


7.1* 


h 


3.5 


1 H .8 


7.3 

7.2 


2 


1.7 


16.5 


7.1 

7.0 


3 


2.6 


19.1 


6.9 

6.8 

6.7 


2 


1.7 


20.8 


6.6 


h 


3.5 


2H.3 


6.5 

6 .U 


3 


2.6 


26.9 


6.3 


3 


2.6 


29.5 


6 . 2 # 

6.1 


3 


2.6 


32,1 


6.0 


6 


5.3 


37. h 


5.9 

5.8 


5 


U.3 


111. 7 


5 . 7 
5.6 


3 


2.6 


Ui.3 


5.5 


h 


3.5 


b7.8 


S.h 


5 


U.3 


52.1 


5.3 


2 


1.7 


53.8 


5.2 


2 


1.7 


55.5 


5.1 


2 


1.7 


57.2 


5.0 


h 


3-5 


60.7 


ti.9 


2 


1.7 


62 . H 


L .8 


3 


2.6 


69.0 


1.7 

L .6 


h 


3.5 


68,5 


h.S 


1 


.9 


69 . U 


U,h 


1 


.9 


70.3 


L.3 

L.2 


1 


.9 


71.2 


L.l 


1 


.9 


72.1 


h*0 


1 


.9 


73.0 


3.9 


2 


1.7 


7L.7 


3.8 


h 


3.5 


78.2 


3.7 

3.6 


3 


2.6 


80.8 


3-5 


1 


.9 


81.7 


3.Jj 


3 


2.6 


8H.3 


3.3 


U 


3.5 


87.8 


3.2 


3 


2.6 


90. U 


3.1 


3 


2.6 


93.0 


3.0 

2.9 


1 


.9 


93.9 


2.8 


1 


.9 


9L.8 


2.7 


2 


1.7 


96.5 


2.6 

2.5 


1 


.9 


97.)' 


2.L 

2.3 

2.2 

2.1 


1 


.9 


98.3 


2.0- 


2 


1.7 


100.0 


Num- 

ber 

Elies 

7?th 


115 _ 


§ Grade Placement at 
TIpip of testing 


SOth 


5.h 


1 - 03 


SE 


25 th 


3.8 





0 J 
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TABLE: l.h.23 READING STATUS At THE BEGINNING OK SIXTH GRADE FOR FALL 1969 SIXTH GRADE 
ESEA TITLE 1 PUPILS WHO RECEIVED COMPENSATORY READING, GUIDING TEACHER, 
OTHER COMPENSATORY SERVICES IN SEVEN INTENSIVE SERVICES ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Test: Calliornia Test of Lhsic Skills , level 2, Form Q 

Grade: Sixth Grade (6,2) 

Total: 217 Pupils 

Date: No /ember, 1969 



o 

ERLC 

JLUU 
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TABLE: 1.U.2U READING STATUS AT THE END OF SIXTH GRADE FOR FALL 196? ESEA TITLE 1 
COMPENSATORY READING PARTICIPANTS ENROLLED IN SEVEN INTENSIVE 
SERVICES ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Tej-'i: Stanford Reading Test , Intermediate II, Form W 

Grade: Sixth Grade (6.8) 

Total: 108 Pupils 

Date: May, 1970 




Total 










1 








Read. 


Number 


ox' Pupils by Semesters of Participation) 


Total 


Per 


Cumulat. 


G.P. 


1 


2 


3 


b 


5 & 6 | 


Number 


Cent 


Per Cent. 


7.5+ 






1 






1 1 


.9 


.9 


7.b 


















7.3 


















7.? 




1 








1 


• 9 


1.8 


7.1 


1 


1 






1 | 


3 


2.8 


b.6 


7.0 


















6.9 


















6.8# 


















6.7 


















6.6 


2 










I 2 


1.0 


6.5 


6.5 


















6.U 




1 








1 1 


.9 


7.b 


6.3 


















6.2 


1 










| 1 


.9 


8.3 


6.1 






1 






1 


.9 


9.2 


6.0 


















5.9 


2 










2 


1.9 


11.1 


5.8 


1 


1 






1 


3 


2.8 


13.9 


5.7 




2 








2 


1.9 


15.8 


5.6 


3 




! 1 






b 


, 3.7 


19.5 


5.5 


2 


1 








3 


2.8 


22.3 


5.b 










1 


1 


.9 


23.2 


5.3 






1 






1 


.9 


2b. 1 


5.2 


2 










2 


1.9 


26,0 


5.1 






1 


1 


1 


3 


2.8 


28.8 


5.0 




1 


1 






2 


1.9 


30.7 


b.9 


2 








b 


6 


5.5 


36.2 


b.8 






1 


1 




2 


1.9 


38.1 


b.7 


1 


3 


1 


3 




8 


7.b 


b5.5 


L.6 


1 


2 


1 




1 


5 


b.6 


5o. i 


b.5 




2 


1 




1 


b 


3.7 


53.8 


b.b 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


5 


b.6 


58. b 


b.3 










1 


l 


-9 


59.3 


b.2 


2 




3 


3 


3 


n 


10.2 


o9.5 


b.l 








1 


1 


2 


1.9 


71. b 


b,0 




3 


1 




2 


6 


5.5 


76.9 


3.9 




2 




2 


2 


6 


5.5 


82. b 


3.8 








1 




1 


.9 


83.3 


3.7 


1 








1 


2 


1.9 


85.2 


3.6 


2 


1 






1 


b 


1 3.7 


88.9 


3.5 


2 


1 




1 


1 


5 


b.6 


93.5 


3.b 


1 










l 


.9 


9u.b 


3.3 




1 


1 




1 


3 


t .8 


97.2 


3.2 


















3.1 


















3.0- 


1 




1 


1 




3 


2.6 


100.0 


Num- 














Grade Placement 


ber 


28 


2b 


17 


15 


2b 


108 


at Time of 


jtlles 














Testing 




75th 


5.8 


5.7 


5.1 


b.7 


b.9 


5.2 






50th 


5.2 


b.6 


b.6 


b.2 


b.3 


b.6 






25 th 


b.2 


b.o 


b.2 


3.9 


b.o 


b.o 
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TABLE; I.U.25 ACTUAL AND ADJUSTED TOTAL READING TEST SCORE CHANGES BETWEEN 
FIFTH GRADE (MAY, 196?) AND SIXTH GRADE (MAY, 1970) FOR FALL 
1969 SIXTH GRADE ESEA TITLE I COMPENSATORY READING PARTICIPANTS 

Tests: Stanford Reading Test. Intermediate I, Form X (Fifth Grade) 

and Intermediate II, Form W (Sixth Grade) 

Actual Change: Grade 6 Test G.P. - Grade 5 Test G.P. 

Adjusted Change: Grade 5 Actual G.P, (Grade 6 Test G.P, - Grade 5 Test G.P.) 
Grade 5 Test G.P. 



Score 


Number 


of Pupils by Semesters 


of Participation 


Total I 


I Cumulative 


Change 




1 




2 




3 




11 1 


5 


& 6 


Number 1 


Per 


Cent 


(G.E. ) 


Act 


Adj 


Act 


Adj 


Act 


Adj 


Act 


Adj 


Act 


Adj 


Act 


Adj 


1 Act 


Adj 


+3.5+ 




2 
















1 




3 1 




2,8 


+3.U 












1 




1 








2 




U.7 


+3.3 






























+3.2 








1 








1 








2 




6.6 


+3.1 




















2 




2 




8.5 


+ 3.0 








1 
















1 




9.1: 


+2.9 
















1 




1 




2 




11.3 


+2.8 








1 
















1 




12.2 


+2.7 




















1 




1 




13.1 


+2.6 




1 




















1 




m.o 


+2.5 




















1 




1 




14.9 


+2.1* 








2 




1 






1 




1 


3 


.9 


17.7 


+2.3 


1 


1 


















1 


1 


1.8 


18.6 


•*2.2 




1 








1 






1 




1 


2 


2.7 


20.5 


+2.1 




1 




1 




1 




1 








k 




2k.2 


+2.0 








2 








1 








3 




27.0 


+1.9 




1 




1 


2 


l 


1 




1 




k 


3 


6.i( 


29.8 


+1.8 








2 




1 








1 




k 




33.5 


+1.7 




1 


1 






2 






1 


1 


2 


h 


8.3 


37.2 


+1.6 






2 


1 






1 


2 






3 


3 


11.1 


1:0.0 


+1.5 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


2 






3 


k 


13.9 


Uii.6 


+1.1: 


2 




1 




1 


2 






1 


1 


5 


3 


18.5 


1*7.1* 


+1.3 


1 


2 


2 




1 






1 


1 


2 


5 


5 


23.1 


52.0 


+1.2 


2 


1 


1* 


1 


1 




1 


1 




1 


8 


k 


30.5 


55.7 


+1.1 


3 


2 


1 




2 




1 




1 


2 


8 


k 


37.9 


59.U 


+1.0# 




1 








1 


1 




3 


1 


k 


3 


la. 6 


62.2 


+0.9 


3 




1 


2 


1 


1 


1 








6 


3 


b7.1 


65.0 


+0.3 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 






1 


5 


5 


51.7 


69.6 


+0.7 


1 


1 






1 


1 


1 




3 


1 


6 


3 


57.2 


72.1: 


+0.6 


1 


3 


3 


1 


2 




2 


1 


2 


2 


10 


7 


66.6 


78.6 


+ 0.5 


2 


3 


1 




3 


1 






3 


2 


9 


6 


7k.9 


81:. 1 


+0.I4 


k 


1 




1 






1 


1 


1 




6 


3 


do.k 


86.9 


+0.3 


2 




1 




1 






1 


1 




5 


1 


85.0 


87.8 


+0.2 














2 




1 


1 


3 


1 


87.8 


88.7 


+0.1 






















1 




88.7 




0.0 






2 


2 














2 


2 


90.6 


90.6 


-0.1- 


k 


Ii 


3 


3 






1 


1 


2 


2 


10 


10 


100.0 


100.0 


Num- 


























#Time Interval 


ber 


28 


28 


2k 


2k 


17 


17 


15 


15 


2 k 


2k 


108 


108 


Between Test- 


|iles 


























ing Periods 


75th 


1.2 


1.9 


1.3 


2.1 


1.3 


1.9 


1.2 


2.1 


1.3 


2.5 


1.2 


2.0 








0.8 


1.1 


0.9 


1.6 


0.9 


1.5 


0.8 


1.5 


0.7 


1.2 


0.8 


1,3 






ERIC 1 


0.1: 


o.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.8 


O.b 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0. U 


0.6 | 
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TABLE: 1.1.26 READING STATUS AT THE END OF SIXTH GRADE FOR FALL 1969 SIXTH 
GRADE ESEA TITLE I PUPILS WHO RECEIVED GUIDING TEACHER AND OTHER 
COMPENSATORY SERVICES IN SEVEN INTENSIVE SERVICES ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



lest: Stanford Reading Test . Intermediate II, Form W 

Grade: Sixth (6*8) 

Total: 9^ Pupils 

Date : May, 1970 



!. 

i 

I 

I 




Total 


Number 






Read. 


of 


Fer 


Cumulative 


(G.P.) 


Pupils 


Cent 


Per Cent 


7.5+ 


14 


ill. 9 


ll).9 


7.h 








7.3 


2 


2.1 


17.0 


7.2 


2 


2.1 


19.1 


7.1 








7.0 


3 


3.2 


22.3 


6.9 


1 


. 1.1 


23.2* 


6 . 8 # 


6 


6 .U 


29.6 


6.7 


3 


3.2 


33.0 


6.6 


1 


1.1 


32).l 


6.5 


1 


l.l 


35-7 


6 ,ii 


ii 


li .2 


39.1) 


6.3 


1 


1.1 


1)0.5 


6.2 


3 


3.2 


1)3.7 


6.1 


1 


1.1 


1 ) 1). 8 


6.0 


U 


1..2 


1 ) 9.0 


5.9 








5.8 




h.2 


53.2 


5.7 


5 


5.3 


58.5 


5.6 


2 


2.1 


60.6 


5.5 


h 


14/ 


61). 8 


5.U 


3 


3.2 


68.0 


5.3 


3 


3.2 


71.2 


5.2 


2 


2.1 


73.3 


5.1 








5.0 


2 


2.1 


75.1) 


U.9 


1 


1.1 


76.5 


14.8 








14.7 


U 


ti .2 


80.7 


14.6 








14.5 


1 


1.1 


81.8 


14.U 


1 


1.1 


82.9 


i.3 


2 


2.1 


85.0 


h.2 


2 


2.1 


87.1 


I 4.1 


2 


2.1 


89.2 


I 4.0 


1 


1.1 


90.3 


3.9 


1 


1.1 


91.1) 


3.6 








3.7 


1 


1.1 


92.5 


3.6 








3.5 


1 


1.1 


93.6 


3.U 


2 


2.1 


95.7 


3.3 








3.2 








3.1 


1 


1.1 


96.8 


3.0- 


3 


3.2 


100.0 


Num- 


9U 


tfGrade Placement at 


ber 


Time of Testing 


75 th 


6.8 






50 U 1 


5.9 






25th 


5.0 
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LE: 1,U.2? ACTUAL AND ADJUSTED TOTAL READING TEST SCORE CHANGES BETWEEN ETETH GRADE 
(MAY, 1969) AND SIXTH GRADE (MAY, 1970) EDR FALL 1969 SIXTH GRADE TITLE I 
WHO RECEIVED GUIDING TEACHER AND OTHER COMPENSATORY SERVICES IN SEVEN 
INTENSIVE SERVICES ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Test: Stanford Reading Test . Intermediate I, Form X (Grade 5)j and 

Intermediate II, Form W (Grade 6) 

Actual Charge: Grade 6 Test G.P, - Grade 5 Test G.P, 

Adjusted Change: Grade 5 Actual G.P. (Grade 6 Test G.P. - Grade 5 Test G.P.) 
Grade 5 Test G.P. 



Score 


Actual and Adjusted Reading Score 


Changes Between Grades f> and 6 


Change 




Actual 






Adjusted 




(G.P.) 


Number 


Per 


Cumulate 


Number 


Per 


Cumulat. 






Cent 


Per Cent 




Cent 


Per Cent 


+3.0+ 

+2.9 


1 


1.1 


1.1 


5 


5.3 


5.3 


+2.8 








3 


3.2 


8.5 


+2.7 


1 


1.1 


2.2 








+2.6 














►2.5 














+2.U 








3 


3.2 


13.7 


+2.3 








1 


1.1 


3 


+2.2 


1 


1.1 


3.3 


1 


1.1 


i.9 


+2.1 


1 


1.1 


u »u 


2 


2.1 


j.0.0 


+2.0 


u 


U.2 


8.6 


3 


3.2 


1 9.2 


+1.9 








5 


5.3 


J U.5 


+1.8 


1 


1.1 


9.7 


3 


3.2 


27.7 


+1.7 


6 


6.1+ 


16.1 


3 


3.2 


30.9 


+1.6 


U 


U.2 


20.3 


3 


3.2 


3U.1 


+1.5 


9 


9.6 


29.9 


U 


14.2 


3°. 3 


+1.U 


1* 


U.2 


3U.1 


3 


3.? 


I 


+1.3 


5 


5.3 


39. U 


3 


3.2 


’ ’ ,7 


+1.2 


3 


3.2 


U2 .6 


U 


U.2 


+8,9 


+1.1 


1 


1.1 


U3.7 


6 


6.U 


;5.3 


+1.0# 


9 


9.6 


53.3 


3 


3.2 


53.5 


+0.9 


6 


6 .U 


59.7 


8 


8.5 


07.0 


+ 0.8 


5 


5.3 


6^.0 


2 


2.1 


:^.i 


+0.7 


8 


8.5 


73.5 


6 


6 .ii 


75.5 


+ 0.6 


3 


3.2 


76.7 


5 


5.: 


:o.8 


+0.5 


U 


U.2 


80.9 


3 


3.° 


R’l.O 


+o.U 


3 


3.2 


8U.1 


1 


1.3 


5.1 


+0.3 


2 


2.1 


86.2 


2 


2 


87.2 


+ 0.2 


1 


1.1 


87.3 


1 


1 ." 


Q 5.3 


+ 0.1 


2 


2.1 


89. U 


1 


' 1-1 


.14 


0.0 


10 


10.6 


100.0 


10 


10. < 


.0 


Num- 

ber 


9U 






91: 


#Tir' 
Tec t 


i ..‘tween 

3 


giles 














75th 


1.5 






1.8 






50th 


1.0 






1.1 






> 

L 


0.6 






0.7 
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TABLE: I.I 4 . 2 S HEADING STATUS AT THE END OF SIXTH GRADE FOR FALL 1969 SIXTH GRADE 
PUPILS WHO RECEIVED COf PENSATORY READING, GUIDING TEACHER AND OTHER 
COMPENSATORY SERVICES IN SEVEN INTENSIVE SERVICES ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Test: Stanford Reading Test * Intermediate II, Form W 

Grade: Sixth (6.8) 

Tc + ali 202 Pupils 
Date: May, 1970 




Total 


Number 






Read 


of 


Per 


Cumulative 


(G.P.) 


Pupils 


Cent 


Per Cent 


7.5+ 


15 


7.6 


7.6 


7-h 








7.3 


2 


1.0 


8.6 


7.2 


3 


1.5 


10.1 


7.1 


3 


1.5 


11.6 


7.0 


3 


i .5 


13.1 


6.9 


l 


.5 


13.6 


6.6# 


6 


2.9 


16.5 


6.7 


3 


i .5 


18.0 


6.6 


3 


1.5 


19.5 


6.5 


l 


.5 


20.0 


6.1* 


5 


2.5 


22.5 


6.3 


1 


.5 


23.0 


6.2 


1* 


lc9 


2l*.9 


6.1 


2 


1.0 


25.9 


6 ,0 


it 


1.9 


27.8 


5.9 


2 


1.0 


28.8 


5.6 


7 


3.5 


32.3 


5.7 


7 


3.5 


35.8 


5.6 


6 


2.9 


38.7 


5.5 


7 


3.5 


2*2.2 


5.U 


2i 


1.9 


Itit.l 


5.3 


U 


1.9 


1*6.0 


5.2 


a 


1.9 


2*7.9 


5 a 


3 


i .5 


2*9.1* 


5 .o 


u 


1.9 


51.3 


h.9 


7 


3,5 


54.8 


b.Q 


2 


1.0 


55.8 


li.7 


12 


6.1 


6 i .? 


U .6 


5 


2.5 


61*. 1* 


U.5 


5 


2.5 


66.9 


U.li 


6 


2.9 


69.8 


14.3 


3 


1.5 


71.3 


14.2 


13 


6.6 


77.9 


U.1 


24 


1.9 


79.8 


Jl.o 


7 


3.5 


83.3 


3.9 


7 


3.5 


86.8 


3.8 


I 


•5 


87.3 


3.7 


3 


1.5 


88.8 


3.6 


U 


1.9 


90.7 


3.5 


6 


2.9 


93.6 


3 .U 


3 


1.5 


95.1 


3.3 


3 


1.5 


96.6 


3.2 








3.1 


1 


.5 


97.1 


3.0- 


6 


2.9 


100.0 


Num- 


202 


^Grade PI. 


cement at 


ber 


Tine of Testing 


2iisa 








75 th 


6.1 






5 oth 


5.0 






25th 


24.2 
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TABLE; 1.1*. 29 ACTUAL AND ADJUSTED TOTAL READING TEST SCORE CHANGES PTIWEEN FIFTH GRADE 
(MAY, 1969) AND SIXTH GRADE (MAY, 1970) FOR FALL I969 SiX T H GRADE TITLE I 
PUPILS WHO RECEIVED COMPENSATORY READING, GUIDING TEACHER AND OTHER 
COMPENSATORY SERVICES IN SEVEN INTENSIVE SERVICES ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Tests: 

Actual Change; 
Adjusted Change; 



Stanford Reading Test* Intermediate I, Form X (Grade $)$ and 
Intermediate II, Form W (Grade 6) 

Grade 6 Test G.P. - Grade 5 Test G.P 0 

Qrade_5> Actual O.P. ( Grade g Test G 0 P. - Grade 5 Test G.P.) 
Grade 5 Test G.P. 



Score 

Change 

(O.P.) 


Actual and Adjusted Reading Score Changes Between Grades 5 and 6 
Actual H Adjusted 


Number 


Per 

Cent 


Cumulative 
Per Cent 


1 Number 


Per 

Cent 


Cumulative 
Per Cent 


+3.0+ 


1 


.5 


.5 


15 


7.6 


7.6 


+2.9 








2 


1.0 


8.6 


+2.8 








h 


1.9 


10.5 


+2.7 


1 


.5 


1.0 


1 


.5 


11.0 


+2.6 








1 


.5 


11.5 


+2.5 








1 


.5 


12.0 


+2.4 


i 


.5 


1.5 


6 


2.9 


14.9 


+2.3 


i 


.5 


2.0 


2 


1.0 


15.9 


+2.2 


2 


1.0 


3.0 


3 


1.5 


17.4 


+2.1 


1 


.5 


3.5 


6 


2.9 


23.3 


+2.0 


1* 


1.9 


5.4 


6 


2.9 


23.2 


+1.9 


4 


1.9 


7.3 


8 


3.9 


27.1 


+1.8 


1 


.5 


7.8 


7 


3.5 


30.6 


+1.7 


8 


3.9 


11.7 


7 


3.5 


34.1 


>1.6 


7 


3.5 


15.2 


6 


2.9 


37.0 


+1.5 


12 


5.9 


21.1 


9 


4.4 


41.4 


+1.4 


9 


4.4 


25.5 


6 


2.9 


44.3 


+1.3 


10 


4.9 


30. 4 


8 


3.9 


48.2 


+1.2 


11 


5.5 


35.9 


8 


3.9 


52.1 


+1.1 


9 


4.4 


40.3 


10 


4.9 


57.0 


+1.0# 


13 


6.6 


U6.9 


6 


2.9 


59.9 


+0.9 


12 


5.9 


52.8 


11 


5.5 


65.4 


+0.8 


10 


4.9 


57.7 


7 


3.5 


68.9 


+0.7 


14 


6.9 


64.6 


9 


h.h 


73.3 


+0.6 


13 


6.6 


71.2 


12 


5.9 


79.2 


+o.5 


13 


6.6 


77.8 


9 


h.h 


83.6 


+0.)* 


9 


h.h 


82.2 


h 


1.9 


85.5 


+0.3 


7 


3.5 


85.7 


3 


1.5 


87.0 


+0.2 


U 


1.9 


87.6 


2 


1.0 


88.0 


+0.1 


3 


1.5 


89.1 


1 


.5 


88.5 


0.0 


22 


10.9 


100.0 


22 


10.9 


99.4 


Num- 

ber 


202 I 




202 


#Tine Interval Between 
Testing Periods 


giles 
75th 
50th 
) ‘5th 


1.4 

0.9 

0.5 


1.9 

1.2 

0.6 
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CHAPTER 2 



INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES? CORRECTIVE MATHEMATICS 



The purpose of the mathematics component was the improvement of pupils' 
rate of progress in mathematics. This purpose was to be accomplished, as in 
the language component, through two avenues of approach. The first was the 
reinforcing of classroom mathematics instruction by means oi specialist 
teachers, through whom assistance, knowledge, and techniques related to the 
teaching of mathematics to disadvantaged pupils would be channeled to class- 
room teachers. The second, no less important, was the establishing of 
groups in which children achieving substantially below the appropriate level 
in mathematics would receive special, additional instruction. 

In this chapter, the first section furnishes basic information in pro- 
file form relating to the component. The evaluation of pupils' progress in 
mathematics by means of pre-post tests follows in Section 2.2, together with 
recommendations concerning this component. Sections 2.3 through 2.5 pro- 
vide a description of the component, A questionnaire to compensatory mathe- 
matics teachers regarding the teaching of mathematics in Title I schools is 
reported in Section 2,6 



2.1 PROFILE OF CORRECTIVE MATHEMATICS COMPONENT 



The component of the ESEA Title I Project entitled "Instructional 
Services: Corrective Mathematics" was in operation from September 1 , 1 969 

to August 31 ? 1970. 

Schools . This component operated in the same schools and the same 
grades as the language development component, namely Grades K-6 in the ten 
elementary schools and four receiving schools included in the Title I project. 
These schools are listed on page 1-1. 

Pupils . The total population of the Title I schools, numbering 
6,683 pupils, was included in the mathematics component. These pupils, 
in addition to the characteristics listed in the chapter on the language 
development component (page 1-2), also showed the following characteristics 
related to their need for special instruction Ln mathematics: 

Achievement significantly below grade level in other skill areas 

Low level in non-verbal functioning 

Poor performance on standardized tests 

Selection of Pupils f o r Special Instructional Services in Mathematics . 

The criteria of selection of pupils for special mathematics programs were 
similar to those used for selection of participants in the corresponding 
special reading programs. Selection for compensatory math classes was 
based on retardation of one or more years in mathematics, as measured by 
standardized tests, and evidence of ability to benefit from additional help. 
Selection was to start at the second grade and proceed upwards until the 
compensatory mathematics classes had their full enrollment of 60 pupils. 

The selection of pupils for special mathematics services from guiding teachers 
was based on membership in one of the classes exhibiting the heaviest con- 
centrations of pupils with deficiencies in mathematics, the classes which 
had priority in receiving service from guiding teachers. Selection of 
pupils for individualized instruction within these classes was based on 
demonstration of need for special help and evidence of ability to profit by 
it. 



B udgeted Cost . The cost of this component was budgeted at $1^85,970. 

The estimated cost per pupil was $72.72. 

Input: Personnel 

Thirteen guiding teachers in mathematics, assigned to schools 
in proportion to their enrollment, to work in classrooms having 
tl> heaviest concentrations of students with difficulties in 
mathematics, assisting teachers in developing techniques and 
materials for the improvement of mathematics instruction and 
giving spejial individualized instruction in corrective mathematics 
to members of these classes according to need 



Ten compensatory teachers in mathematics, one to each school, 
each serving 6 0 pupils in groups of ten, to provide corrective 
mathematics in a "pull-out" program 

Thirty- five paraprofessionals in mathematics, assigned on the 
basis of one paraprofessional to each compensatory mathematics 
teacher and more than one to most guiding teachers in mathematics, 
with both compensatory mathematics teachers and guiding teachers 
relying heavily on paraprofessionals for reinforcement and other 
follow-up activities with pupils 

Input: Procedures 

Analysis and diagnosis, by compensatory mathematics teachers, 
guiding teachers in mathematics, and classroom teachers, of pupils’ 
mathematics status and needs, leading to the formulation of a 
learning profile for each pupil selected for corrective mathematics 
services, with focus of service to pupils by all three teachers 
on diagnosing areas of weakness and devising corrective strategies 

Compensatory mathematics teachers’ strategy to center on the concepts 
of the new mathematics and on use of manipulative materials and 
puzzle approaches, while guiding teachers to work on motivational 
activities to strengthen particular mathematics skills, both 
depending greatly on aides for follow-up 

Input: Equipment and Materials . Budgeted expenditure for teaching 

materials and supplies was §5,00tT. There wa r i no input of equipment, but 
Title I equipment from the three preceding years was available for use. 

Stated Goals and Objectives 



Improving classroom performance in other skill areas beyond 
usual expectations 

Improving performance as measured by standardized achievement 
tests 

Improving children’s non-verbal functioning 
Performance Objectives 



Raising the performance level of program participants in excess 
of the norm of one month for each month of instruction in the 
program 

Raising the median and/or mean gain of program participants in 
mathematics by .8 of a year during the seven months of instruction 
between pre- and post-tests as measured by the Stanford Achieve - 
ment Tests 




1U0 
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Distinctive Elements 



Introduction of substantial services in mathematics for th«3 first 
time this year, with guiding teachers in mathematics and compensa- 
tory mathematics teachers providing services in mathematics that 
were similu? to the services provided in reading by the specialist 
teachers in the area of language development 

Guiding teacher and school staff development specialist concepts 

Combination of assistance and in-service to classroom teachers by 
guiding teachers, with .individualized instruction, in these class- 
rooms, for pupils with particular learning needs 

"Full -out" compensatory concept 

Reliance on paraprofessionals for follow-up activities 
Emphasis on individual diagnosis and remediation strategies 
''valuation of Project 



Implementation , The pupils actually taking part in this component were 
the same pupils with the same characteristics described in the Project 
Proposals and on pages 1-2 and 2-1 of this Report, as far as the ten Title I 
schools were concerned, namely the total population of the ten Title I schools 
in Grades K-6, 

Actual input to this component did not differ from proposed input 
except in certain respects that would not be considered vital. Of these 
exceptions, the time-lag in filling certain specialized positions owing to 
late funding, and the delay in actual receipt of certain materials and 
supplies, attributable to a lengthy process of requisitioning, have been 
described more fully in Chapter 1, page . The third exception consisted 
in the fact that the compensatory mathematics services to be provided by 
compensatory reading teachers in the receiving schools were of much lesser 
extent than had been contemplated in the Proposals. The probable reason 
for this was that compensatory teachers in the receiving schools considered 
the needs of their pupils in reading more urgent than their needs in mathematics. 
It should be added that the space problems in some schools noted in Chapter 1 
affected mathematics groups as well as reading groups. 

Restatement of Goals # The goals of the math component are restated 
in the Proposals as performance objectives, which are susceptible of 
measurement by standardized tests. 

The second performance objective requires restatement in keeping with 
the testing schedule in its final form, as follows: 



To raise the median and/or mean gain of program participants in 
mathematics at fifth grade level by ,9 of a year during the 
eight months of instruction between pre-tests and post-tests, and 
at fourth grade level by 1,0 year during the 9 months of instruction 
between pre- and post -tests. 
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Objectives were not set for performance on the diagnostic test 
in mathematics used at Grades Two and Three since this was the 
first year of experience with this test. At present this test 
yields results in raw scores only. 

Evaluation Strategy . The measuring instruments and the strategy described 
below were selected for the evaluation of the mathematics components 



Section 

2.2 Pre-post comparison of test results of all pupils in Grades Four 
and Five on the arithmetic subtests of the Stanford Achievement Test 
administered pre-post. For fourth grade pupils, the May 1969 
administration of these tests was used as a pre-test. Fifth grade 
pupils were pre-tested on the appropriate level of the same instru- 
ment in September 196 9. Pupils at both grade levels were post-tested 
on this instrument in May 1969* 

2.2 Pre-post comparison of test results of all pupils in Grades Two and 
Three in Title I schools, obtained on the mathematics diagnostic test 
in October 196 9 (pre) and May 1970 (post) 

2.2 Analysis of results of both sets of tests in the following categories: 

All pupils in Grades Two through Five in Title I schools 

Pupils receiving mathematics instruction from classroom 
teachers only 

Pupils in "pull-out" compensatory mathematics classes 

Pupils identified for special instruction from guiding teachers 
in mathematics 

Title I pupils in four receiving schools 

Findings of questionnaire administered to compensatory mathematics 
teachers 
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2.2 EVALUATION BY PRE-POST MATHEMATICS TESTS 



SUMMARY TABLES OF ARITHMETIC TEST SCORES BY TYPE OF INSTRUCTION 



Introduction . These summary tables present the findings from the 
pre-post testing program in order to determine which grades benefited 
most from ESEA Title I programs in arithmetic, as well as to identify 
which type of instruction produced the greatest gain at each grade level* 

The following tables, I-M through IV -M, display the median, 75th 
percentile, and 2f?th percentile pre-test and post-test scores in arith- 
metic for ESEA Title I schools and receiving schools, and for the three 
instructional categories within the Title I schools: (l) Classroom 

Teacher Instruction Only, (2) Compensatory Mathematics Program, and (3) 
Guiding Teacher Groups. 

Pupils in Grades I 4 and 5 were tested on the arithmetic sections of 
the Stanford Achievement Test . At Grade U, pre-tests were given in 
May 1969; pre-tests for Grade 5 were given in September 1969. Pupils 
in both grades vrere post-tested in May 1970. The elapsed time between 
tests was 1.0 year at Grade 1| and .8 of a year at Grade 5* Grade 6 was 
not tested* 

Pupils in Grades 2 and 3 received a District-devised ma them tics 
diagnostic test in October 1969 and May 1970* Since this test is not 
standardized and does not have grade equivalent scores, raw scores are 
reported for these grades on this test* 



Procedure for Using the Tables 

Table I-M enables the reader to determine at what grades (2 and 3) 
and by what instructional categories did the greatest increase in raw 
score on the District -devised mathematics diagnostic test occur. The 
table permits this ajialysis at the 75th percentile, median, and 25th 
percentile points. 

Table II-M enables the reader to determine at wiiat grades (1* and 5) 
and by what instructional category did the grade equivalent gains in 
arithmetic computation, arithmetic concepts, and arithmetic applications 
at the median exceed or equal the elapsed tine (l.O at Grade lx a.id .8 
at Grade 5)« 

Table III-M facilitates the same analysis for the 75th percentile. 
Table IV -M, for the 25th percentile. 



Arithmetic Scores on District Mathematics Diagnostic Test, Grades 2 _a nd 3 
(Summary Table I-MJ ’ " 

This table presents the median, 75th percentile, and 25th percentile 
raw scores on the District-devised mathematics diagnostic test for Grades 
2 and 3* No comparisons to national norms are possible. 

O 




The table indicates that each grade level had the greatest raw score 
gain at the median* 75th percentile* and 25th percentile from the compensatory 
program type of instruction. 

Median Arithmetic Scores* Grades h and 5 (Summary Table II-M) 

These arithmetic tests had two sections (Computation and Concepts) at 
the level used for pre-testing at Grade Ij, and three sections (Computation* 
Concepts, and Applications) at the levels used for post-testing at Grade h 
and for pre- and post-testing at Grade 5° Gains at the median can be examined 
in these sections, but no computation of gains on the Applications test can 
be made for Grade The following gains equalled or exceeded elapsed time 
(l.O at Grade l* and .8 at Grade 5): 

Computation Section 

Grade U: Classroom Teacher Instruction Only (+1.0) 

Compensatory Program (+1.3) 

Guiding Teacher Groups (+1.0) 

No test scores available for receiving 
school pupils 

Grade 5: Total Pupils in 10 Title I Schools (+.9) 

Classroom Teacher Instruction Only (+.9) 

Compensatory Program (+1.1) 

Guiding Teacher Groups (+1.2) 

C oncepts Section 

Grade b: Classroom Teacher Instruction Only (+1.1) 

Compensatory Program (+l»l) 

No test scores available for receiving 
school pupils 

Grade Total Pupils in 10 Title I Schools (+1.3) 

Classroom Teacher Instruction Only (+1.6) 

Compensatory Program (+1.7) 

Guiding Teacher Groups (+1.6) 

Title I Pupils in I4 Receiving Schools (+1.0) 

Applications Section (Grade $ only) 

None 



75th Percentile Arithmetic Scores, Grades li and 5 (Summary Table III-M) 

Gains at the 75th percentile can also be exajained in the three sections 
of this test. The following gains at the 75th percentile equalled or 
exceeded the elapsed tine (1.0 at Grade U and .8 at Grade 5): 



Computation Section 

Grade U; Classroom Teacher Instruction Only (+1.2) 
Compensatory Program (+1*3) 

No test scores available for receiving 
school pupils 

Grade S' Total Pupils in 10 Title I Schools (+1.3) 
Classroom Teacher Instruction Only (+1.1) 
Compensatory Program (+1*3) 

Guiding Teacher Groups ( +1 * U ) 

Title I Pupils in 2* Receiving Schools ( + .8) 

Concepts Section 

Grade U : Total Pupils in 10 Title I Schools (+1.6) 

Classroom Teacher Instruction Only (+2.1) 
Compensatory Program (+2.0) 

Guiding Teacher Groups (+1.0) 

No test scores available for receiving 
school pupils 

Grade S' Total Pupils in 10 Title I Schools (+1.2j) 
Classroom Teacher Instruction Only (+1.2) 
Compensatory Program (+2.3) 

Guiding Teacher Groups (+1*7) 

Applications Section (Grade S only) 

Grade 5* Guiding Teacher Groups (+.8) 



2$th Percentile Arithmetic Scores^ Grades I 4 and S (Summary Table IV -H) 

In the three sections of this test, the following gains at the 25>th 
percentile equalled or exceeded the elapsed time (l.O at Grade h and .8 
at Grade $) : 

Computation Section 

Grade I 4 : Compensatory Program (+I.I 4 ) 

Guiding Teacher Groups (+1.2) 

No test scores available for receiving 
school pupils 

Grade S' Total Pupils in 10 Title I Schools (+1.0) 
Compensatory Program (+1.2) 

Guiding Teacher Groups (+.9) 

Concepts Section 

Grade S' Compensatory Program (+.8) 

Guiding Teacher Groups (+1.0) 

Applications Section (Grade S only) 

None 
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Approximation of Pupils 1 Scores to Grade Level at 75th Percentile 



For fourth and fifth grade pupils taken as a total population, the 
distances at the 75th percentile between the scores achieved and the score 
that is considered to represent attainment of grade level on tests of 
arithmetic, computation and concepts are as follows: 
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CiRY TABLE IV-M PRE-TEST (SEPTEMBER 1?6?) AND POST-TEST (MAY 1970} 25th PERCENTIIES ON ARITHMETIC SUBTES! 

OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST FOR FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADE ESEA TITLE I PUPILS IN TEN fcSEA 
TITLE I SCHOOLS AND FOUR RECEIVING SCHOOLS, BY GRADE LEVEL' AND BY TYPE OF INSTRUCTION 
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Unified School District 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



The greater part of the recommendations made in connection with 
the language development component apply equally to the mathematics 
component* These are the following: 

That each school in the Project develop its own propsals 
for the instructional components 

That a more exact definition of the role, responsibilities, 
and accountability of classroom teachers and specialist 
teachers be considered 

That consideration be given to the means of acquiring more 
information about methodology in use in the schools and its 
relation to achievement 

That optimum conditions for testing be provided and that pupils 
be familiarized with the format of the tests in use 

That schools be discouraged from assigning pupils to more 
than one pull-out program 

That ordering procedures be reviewed to discover whether this 
process can be made more expeditious 

In addition, certain recommendations peculiar to the mathematics 
component are offered as follows: 

It is recommended that the instructional methods used in 
compensatory and guiding teacher groups be given wider cir- 
culation and that such of these methods as are appropriate 
for classes of normal *ize be urged upon classroom teachers* 

It is also recommended that the diagnostic test in math- 
ematics, constructed by the ESEA. Title I staff and used in 
grades Two and Three in 1969-70 f or purposes of diagnosis 
as well as for pre- and post- testing, be expanded to in- 
clude one or more of the intermediate grades . 

It is recommended finally, that for assessing achievement, 
some use be made of tests related to the actual content of 
instruction at grade levels not covered by the diagnostic 
test. 
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2.3 DESCRIPTION OF MATHEMATICS COMPONENT; ORGANIZATION AMD PERSONNEL 



Special services in mathematics were provided on an extensive scale for 
the first time in the school year 1 969-70 under ESEA Title I. Although the 
mathematics component had no guidance from experience of its own in this 
first year of its existence, it was able to draw upon the organizational 
patterns, selection procedures, and background of experience gained in the 
language development component over the past three and one-half years# 

In organization and personnel, the mathematics component functioned as 
the counterpart of the language component, described in Chapter with the 
same two-pronged purpose of upgrading the achievement of pupils through in- 
creasing the effectiveness of their classroom instruction, and furnishing 
more intensive assistance for pupils in need of it# Briefer description of 
it will be possible, then, since the pattern of services was similar to that 
provided in the reading component. 

Specialist Personnel . The specialist personnel functioning under this 
component were the guiding teachers in mathematics and the compensatory mathe- 
matics teachers. Guiding teachers in mathematics had the two-fold task of 
elevating the level of classroom instruction by assistance and in-service to 
teachers, frequently in an organizational scheme approximating team- teaching, 
and giving individualized instruction to pupils identified for special tute- 
lage. Compensatory mathematics teachers taught pupils with mathematics defi- 
ciencies in pull-out groups. Each compensatory teacher served a total of 60 
pupils in pull-out groups of ten, with each group receiving 30 minutes of in- 
struction daily. These teacher specialists in mathematics were master teachers, 
experienced, with special competence in mathematics and in the teaching of 
disadvantaged pupils. 

The school staff development specialist, leader and coordinator of the 
Title I program at school site, was in the same relationship to guiding 
teachers in mathematics and to compensatory mathematics teachers as to the 
teacher specialists in reading, providing in-service to guiding teachers in 
mathematics, directing pupils to the appropriate services, and coordinating 
all elements of the program, including those subsumed under the mathematics 
and reading components. 

One meeting of compensatory mathematics teachers was observed in which 
puzzle-type activities and new materials were introduced by a member of the 
Title I resource staff, with opportunity provided for teachers to present 
to the whole group games and materials they had created, and time allotted 
for informal discussion. It could be said that a great deal of information 
of value was fitted into these two hours, that the discussion was well- 
focused, and that the level of interest evident in the assembled group was 
exceptional for teachers' meetings. It is worth adding that interest was 
maintained, not by extraneous factors, but by the matter presented and 
the desire of the group to refine and strengthen their skills. 



Paraprofessionals In Mathematics . Paraprofessionals were assigned to 
specialist teachers in mathematics in larger numbers than to specialist 
teachers in reading. One paraprofessional was assigned to each compensatory 
mathematics teacher and more than one to each guiding teacher in mathematics. 
Considerable reliance was to be placed on paraprofessionals for drill and 
other follow-up activities in mathematics, and they were to work with chil- 
dren individually and in small groups. 

Expectations in this respect appear to have been realized to a moder- 
ate degree, judging by results of a questionnaire to compensatory mathe- 
matics teachers, reported in Section 2.7, in which 60 per cent of compensa- 
tory mathematics teachers considered that their aides had been very useful 
to their teaching program, while iiO per cent considered that they had been 
somewhat useful. 



2.14 DESCRIPTION i HtOCEDURES 



Title I requirements in mathematics methods are comprehensive — u^e 
of the "new math", with emphasis on teaching for concepts and fundamental 
principles, through a discovery method, making extensive use of concrete, 
manipulative materials, puzzles and games, together with provision for 
diagnosis and remediation in the case of pupils with mathematics 
deficiencies. In effect, these requirements summarize an entire, 
self-contained approach to the teaching of elementary school mathematics, 
defining the basic purpose and prescribing the means by which the purpose 
is to be accomplished. Definition of the teaching task in mathematics is 
feasible because, for practical purposes in the Title I schools, there is 
little disagreement of a fundamental nature over the teaching of mathematics 
— little dispute over the use of methods differing one from another in any 
radical sense. 

Teaching Strategies. The "new math" approach was widely used in class- 
rooms, and was specifically prescribed for specialists' groups. It stresses 
the essential meaning, the fundamental principles, of mathematics, rather 
than presenting mathematics as a series of mechanical operations initially 
learned by rote without regard to underlying concepts. 

Accordingly, Title I called for teaching strategies that would place 
primary stress on pupils' mastery of mathematical concepts and principles, 
on their training in mathematical thinking. To this end, It emphasized 
the use of concrete materials in teaching. Graphic representation as such 
has considerable value in all areas of teaching for the impression it makes 
on pupils and for the innocuous sugar-coating it can spread over the 
educational process, Qu; le apart from this, however, the use of concrete 
materials in the teaching of mathematics can effect consideraole econony 
of time and wordage. It also makes it possible for pupils to comprehend 
relatively advanced concepts at earlier ages than if these concepts are 
presented through verbal explanation, 

A discovery approach to instruction was prescribed for reasons that are 
not far to seek. The observation of particulars leading to the apprehension 
of universals is essential to a method that teaches for understanding of the 
logical structure of mathematics rather than for mechanical facility in 
performing mathematical operations. Apart from this, it is an educational 
method of long standing and known efficacy, t calls into play the higher 
mental abilities and it creates the sort impact in the mind of the learner 
that facilitates quicker absorption and longer retention. Those principles 
discovered personally by the learner are more likely to be understood and 
remembered than those retailed by the teacher as foregone conclusions. 

Manipulation of materials by pupils individually was elso stressed for 
its value as an aid to learning, as a vehicle for the discovery and under- 
standing of basic concepts and the exploring of their varying applications. 

Considerable use was made of games and puzzles for their cbvious 
utility in arousing interest and curiosity, in putting across learning in a 
pleasing guise, and in some cases, in assisting the discovery process. 



They also had value for reinforcing concepts and operations already taught 
-- a varied and painless form of drill, free from the stultifying effects 
of monotonous repetition. 

In the extremely rapid change taking place in our times and expected to 
accelerate further in the near future, it is, in a very real sense, 
impossible to plan the detailed content of instruction by anticipation of 
what knowledge and skills pupils will need when they reach adulthood ten 
or fifteen years hence. In these circumstances it is considered that 
teaching focused on grasp of basic principles' is the most practical approach 
to education, for by this means pupils will have greater adaptability and 
flexibility, will be able to work out specific applications required by 
changing times and needs, will be more easily able to retool their store 
of skills and knowledge on all levels. That which has long been the goal 
and the guiding principle of all quality education now becomes a pressing 
practical necessity, and the importance of ensuring it for all children to 
the utmost limit of their ability cannot easily be exaggerated. 

In this connection, it has been suggested that disadvantaged children 
especially should be taught on as abstract a plane as possible, and that they 
should be taught mathematics in particular at a much more advanced level, 
age for age, than is now customary in elementary and secondaiy schools. 

The rationale for this is that the abstract nature of mathematics and its 
relative independence of verbal ability make it an ideal means for tapping 
directly the intelligence, the interest, and the desire to learn of dis- 
advantaged children, and of giving them the confidence, the motivation, and 
the favorable attitude towards school and towards learning that will carry 
over into better achievement in other areas of study, 

Diagnosti c Test . A diagnostic test in mathematics was constructed by 
the Title I resource staff in the fall of 1969, based on the curriculum 
developed by the Statewide Mathematics Advisory Committee, as embodied in 
the publication Mathematics Program, K-8, 1967-1968 Strands Report . 

Neither simplified nor watered-down for urban pupils, the content, sequence, 
and expectations set forth in this curriculum are those developed for the 
benefit of all California school districts. Anchored in this framework, 
the diagnostic test may be said to exhibit curricular validity. 

Constructed on two levels — Level B for the second grade and Level C 
for the third grade — this instrument was administered at these two grade 
levels early in the school year, both for diagnostic purposes and, as a 
pre-test of achievement, for establishing baseline data. It was readmin- 
istered as a post-test in May 1970. This test had the important advantage 
that the time required for administration represented only a relatively 
brief interruption of the teaching program. At present, this instrument 
yields raw scores only. 

Not only was this test well received by teachers of Grades Two and 
Three, but numerous requests were made that it be extended by means of 
additional levels for use in the intermediate grades. 
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Diagnosis and Remediation , The diagnostic profiles maintained by the 
specialist teachers had the useful feature of being partially in the form 
of checksheets, involving a minimum of exertion on the part of teachers* 

A very large number of entries on these mathematics profiles indicated that 
children were unable to handle written verbal problems because of their 
poor reading ability* A fairly good number of profiles indicated that 
children had attained grade level in certain areas of mathematics, with 
grade level presumably defined as in the set of grade level expectations* 4 * 
given to teachers for their guidance in making entries on profiles* 

Title I Resource Materials * Useful mimeographed materials for the 
information of teachers and for classroom use were prepared by the Title I 
resource staff* These included games, puzzle-type classroom activities, 
and suggestions for various means of presenting unexpected number relation- 
ships, These were not so much the relatively obvious games which can be 
devised for drill in number facts and the like — useful, but often 
extrinsic to the reinforcement sought. They were, rather, games and puzzles 
which depended on the discovery or exploration of concepts and relation- 
ships, These were carefully adjusted to the practical, immediate needs of 
Title I classes* Since these should be seen to be appreciated, a few 
examples are provided on pages 2-20 and 2-21. 

Instruction -1 Materials , In the operation of the mathematics com- 
ponent, it was observed that materials were in use in considerable variety 
during the year, both for lessons and for free -time activity* These aids to in- 
struction might be said to be examples of the manner in which a selection 
of comparatively inexpensive materials can make a contribution to a 
successful teaching program well out of proportion to their cost. Among 
them were the following: 



Singer Kits 
**Wirtz Materials 

AA Drill and Practice Kits 
Lola May Enrichment Books 



**At tribute Games 
Beads 

Beansticks 
Bead Ten -Frames 



**Cuisenaire Rods 
Dominoes 
Math Bingo 
Number Lines 
ttSCpen-end Abacus 
**Pattern Blocks 
Pegbc ards 
Squared Paper 
*-Blangrams 

Workshop Worksheets 



^Starred items were those which specialist teachers found to be most valuable 
to their programs* 



*From the publication of the California Association of County Superintendents 
of Schools entitled Implementing Mathematics Programs in California , 

A Guide, K-8 



MATHEMATICS GAMES 
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1. THE MAGIC NINE 



C. 



3. 

A. 

B. 
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18 

27 

36 

15 

63 

72 

81 



Many people think that there is magic in numbers. If 
there is a magic number, truly it is 9* Let us see 
some of the magic of this number. 

Look at the table of 9's shown here. The first answer 
(2 X 9 ) is 18. If you add the 1 and 8 , the sum is 9* 
The next answer (3 X 9 ) is 27. If you “dd 2 and 7 , the 
sum again is 9 * 

Look at the other answers. Is the sum always 9? 



2. NIFTY MINES 

A. 



Have children call out 2-digit numbers. Reverse the digits and subtract 
the smaller IVom the larger. 

31 72 65 8U 96 

13 27 56 1*8 69 

IT T 9 T If 

Continue in this way until some might become aware of the pattern. Then 
put the answers in order in a column and see if they can note the pattern. 
Let them try some. 

9 

18 

2? 

36 

H5 



B. 



Write rows a and b. 


Leave 


a space between. 




a. 91 


92 


93 


9b 


95 


96 


97 


98 


19 

72 


29 

“S3 


-ft- 


_k£_ 

CF 


- 8 - 


69 

27 


-ft- 


89 

9 


b. 8 l 


82 


83 


8b 


85 


86 


87 




18 

“ST 


28 

IT 


-Hr 


1:8 


JL 

27 


68 

IF 


78 

9 
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Then reverse each 2-digit number and subtract the smaller from the larger 
until the children can begin to see the pattern. It can be continued un- 
til the children become quite familiar with it. 

Write row a. 

a. 31 1*2 53 61* 75 86 97 

_u_ .4. jL jL JL _£8 j 9 

VT 18 18 iF iF FF 1F 

Reverse and subtract. Can the students see the pattern? 

DIFFERENCE OF TOO 

What happens with 2-digit numbers having a difference of 3 ? difference 
of b? 

CURIOUS NUMBER NINE 

Suppose we write our 9 numbers, 1 to 9 , and add: l + 2+ 3 + li + 5 + 6 
+ 7 + 8 + 9 = . Now add the two numbers you get in your answer. 

Write any number, snail or large, say 2756. Change the figures around 
in any way you wish, say 5726. Then subtract the smaller from the larger. 
Add the numbers in your answer. If the total is a 2-place number, add 
the two numbers. The answer always is 9. 

5726 86532 

- 2756 -2£863 

1970 2+9+7+0*18 60669 6+0 + 6 + 6 + 9 = 27 

1 + 8*9 2 + 7= 9 



MATHEMATICS GAMES (cont'd) 
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a. 

A. 



A. 



THE DISAPPEARING NINE 

No matter how many times you add 
the answer is always 9. 



9 to itself, the sum of the figures in 



9 

+9 

TT 



1 + 8 



9 

9 

+9. 

27 



2 + 7 



s- 



3 + 6 = 9 



B, Now watch the 9's disappear! 



Let us add any other number to a column of 9's. This time the sum of 
the figures in the answer is not 9. It is the other number added. 

9 9 

9 9 



9 

+6 



15 “ 1 + 5=6 



5. THE PERSISTENT NINE 



12- 

21 



2+1 = 3 



9 

+7 

w 



a = 7 



Multiply any number by 9* Then add the figures in your answer. , If this 
sum is not a 1-place number, add its figures. Continue adding until you 
do get a 1 -place number. It will always be 9 5 

126 
X9 
11 3h 



26 

§r .. 3 + U = 9 IlF l + l + 3 + U = 9 
Test this rule with numbers of your own choice. 



572 

bS- 



5 + 1 + 2j + 8 =18 

1+8 = 9 



78,695 

X9_ 

708255 



7 + 0 + 8 + 2 



+ 5 + 
2 + 



27 

9 



SUBTRACTION PRACTICE GAME 
3 DIGITS 
Given 698 



Step 1 986 


Step £ 


972 


Step 3 963 


Step U 


95U 




-689 

297 




422 

^93 


-369 

^ 51 r 






459 


B. Given 


537 


C. Given 876 










1 


2 


1 


2 


1 k 1 








573 


621 


876 


981 


972 963 95u 








-357 


-126 


-678 


-189 


zm i2 6 2 zh$2 








216 


L95 


198 


792 


693 5914 195 








Any 3 


digits will work out to h9$ if order is followed largest to 


small 


- smallest to largest 












h DIGITS 














A. Given 9 I 462 






B. Given 


8516 






1 


2 3 


l» 


5 


1 


1 


2 




96b2 


7731 65b3 


8730 


8532 


6651 


8730 


8532 




-2I469 


-2221 z2k$2 


-0^78 


£222 


^>'68 - 


0,378 


-2^8 




7173 


63514 306? 


8352 


6l7l( 


7083 


8352 


61714 





Any digits when arranged in correct order will work out to 617U 






P ull-out Groups . It was observed that, in some cases, pupils in 
pull-out mathematics groups were missing other important lessons thereby. 

The same problem arose for children in special reading groups outside of 
their own classrooms. Regrettably, no way is known of scheduling pull-out 
classes within the elementary school structure that does not carry this 
disadvantage for a small number of pupils at the least. The best that can 
be expected is that, by careful planning and cooperation among all concerned, 
the disturbance of regular instruction can be held to a minimum. 

Implications of Test Data . In pre-post testing, very satisfactory 
gains were recorded on the subtests of arithmetic computation and concepts 
at those levels at which standardized test data are available, namely Grades 
Four and Five. At the 75th percentile. Title I pupils were within a few 
tenths of grade level on these subtests. At fourth grade, a score of h,8 
in early May represents attainment of grade level. Title I fourth graders 
at the 75th percentile achieved scores of h.5 in computation and U.6 in 
concepts. At Grade Five, a score of 5.8 in early May similarly indicates 
attainment of grade level. Fifth graders in Title I schools at the 75th 
percentile obtained scores of 5.6 in computation and 5.7 in concepts. 

The sub test on arithmetic applications did not show changes of the 
same order on most grade levels. It is probable that in the first year of 
the mathematics component, with pupils' pre-test scores at low levels, the 
activities required to improve pupils' understanding of basic concepts and 
operations absorbed most of the instructional time, leaving little opportunity 
for working on the applications of mathematics to practical problems, 
especially textbook problems requiring reading. It might also be observed 
that textbooks sometimes offer insufficient practice in verbal problems, and 
pitch them at too high a reading level. 

Pupils in compensatory mathematics classes and guiding teacher groups 
showed pre-post gains on standardized tests generally as great as, or 
greater than, those of pupils not participating in any special mathematics 
program. Taking into account the criteria of selection for these groups 
-- which largely eliminate the more advanced pupils — these rssults are 
especially noteworthy. There may be reason to think that, other things 
being equal, the test data confer the seal of success on the methods by 
which mathematics was taught in these groups and indicate that these methods 
should be used much more extensively by classroom teachers. However, this 
statement cannot be made in any categorical sense, since it depends on 
assumptions concerning other factors obtaining in pull-out groups which are 
not verifiable at present. 

The influence of mathematics achievement and gains on progress in 
reading is not an issue in the Title I project, which pursues a mathematics 
program for its own sake. However, it may be noted that those pupils who 
were participating in special mathematics programs and who had collectively 
shown very satisfactory gains in mathematics computation and concepts were 
not considered to have shown greater improvement in reading than did the 
total group of pupils. It was noticed similarly that pupils participating 
in special reaiing programs did not show greater gains in mathematics than 
other pupils. 
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If nothing else, this fact seems to point to the not too startling 
possibility that pupils achieve in mathematics as a result of instruction 
in mathematics, and that they become proficient in reading as a result of 
instruction in reading rather than in mathematics. 

In any case, it would appear that the set of problems involved in 
the teaching of mathematics in Title I schools is very different from the 
difficult complex of factors related to the teaching of reading, which, 
from the start, runs head on into the obstacles created by the linguistic 
inadequacies of Title I children. 

It will be interesting to see what the future may hold in regard to 
the mathematics component. It is not easy to predict how arduous a task 
it will be t-o bring median achievement levels closer to M grade level", 
and what effect this would have on the pupils in Title I schools -- on 
their motivation, their sense of self, and their expectations for the 
future « 
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2.5 QUESTIONNAIRE TO COMPENSATORY MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 



ITEM 

7 



8 



9 



O 




A questionnaire concerning the teaching of mathematics was completed 
by the ten compensatory mathematics teachers in the Title I schools. Al- 
though the number of questionnaires available is small, it represents a 
100 per cent response from these specialist teachers and records opinions 
of considerable interest. Results of this survey are tabulated on page 2-25. 

Questions One to Six require simple affirmative or negative responses. 
Multiple choices were offered in Questions Seven to Eleven, and teachers 
were invited to mark as many responses as they considered applicable 
under each item. 

Question Seven asks these specialist teachers which areas of math- 
ematics they consider most difficult for pupils. Nine teachers indicated 
that the area of arithmetic applications was a difficult one, while five 
entries showed computation as a problem spot. Only two teachers marked 
concepts as a troublesome area. These opinions are borne out partially 
by pre-post test results in mathematics, which showed worthwhile gains, 
on the whole, in concepts as compared with applications, but also showed 
substantial gains in computation. 

Question Eight inquires into specialist teachers 1 views of the ob- 
stacles to children’s achievement in mathematics. The obstacle most 
frequently marked (five indications) was inability to read verbal explan- 
ations and problems. This confirms the fact--if confirmation be needed-- 
that, in the ordinary course of events in school, reading deficiency 
interferes with progress in certain areas of mathematics. Inadequate 
mastery of basic facts and the feeling that mathematics is too difficult 
were each indicated to be hindrances by four teachers. Only three 
indicated lack of interest as a stumbling block. It would appear that 
the area of agreement among respondents on the impediments to children's 
progress in mathematics is not large. 

On Question Nine, which calls for teachers' opinions of how pupils' 
nathematics deficiencies have arisen, the choices which were indicated 
with the greatest frequency were "factors in the child," such as in- 
attention or emotional problems, which prevent him from profiting by 
regular instruction in the classroom, and unsuitability of previous teach- 
n, in? methods for the children in question, each receiving seven indi- 
cations. "Factors outside the control of the school," such as absenteeism 
and transiency, received six indications. It is especially noteworthy 
that only two out of a total of 2h responses to these questions referred 
to inadequate ability as the root of difficulty with mathematics. To 
an item asking teachers' opinions of whether pupils in their schools 
find it easier to learn mathematics than reading, eight replied "Yes" 
while two made no response. 

With reference to the necessity for teachers to make lesson materials 
and worksheets because published materials in existence were not suitable 
for pupils (Question Five), five teachers replied that this was necessary 
to a considerable extent, and five that it was not. It would appear 
that, however great may be the range of materials published and supplied, 
there remains some need for teachers to produce materials adapted or de- 
signed especially for their groups. 



) 
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In response to a question asking teachers to indicate their choices 
cf the best means of evaluating the effects of the compensatory program 
on pupils (Question Eleven), no choice was made of standardized tests, 
but seven choices indicated tests constructed by the teacher and six in- 
dicated tests constructed by the School District* Six also chose "eval- 
uation by observation of pupils at stated intervals according to predetermined 
criteria of performance and interest." 

Responses to Question Six referring to the mathematics diagnostic 
test constructed by the ESEA resource staff for Grades Two and Three 
found nine out of the ten respondents in favor of developing additional 
levels of the test for use in the intermediate grades. 

Finally, it would appear that responses to items concerning certain 
of the basic conceptions of the program- -Questions One, Four, and Ten, 
referring to opportunities for "turning children on" to math, to teachers' 
access to suitable materials, and to the value of instructional aides — 
indicate satisfaction on the part of teachers. On Question One, nine 
of the compensatory teachers indicated that they felt they had had an 
opportunity to awaken the interest of children in math. All ten responded 
that they had received the materials they needed most. In regard to the 
value of aides to the instructional program, six considered that their aides 
had been very useful while four considered that they had been somewhat 
useful. 



QUESTIONNAIRE TO COMPENSATORY MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 



June 1970 

N = 10 

Number of Questionnaires 

Distributed -- 10 

1. Do you feel that you have had an opportunity 
to "turn on" any children in math? 

2. Does it seem to you that children in Title I 
schools find math easier than reading? 

3. Do you think that effective teaching of math in 
the Title I schools takes less effort and less 
class time than effective teaching of reading? 

1*. Have you received the materials you need most? 

5- This year have you found it necessary to make 
many materials and worksheets because the pub- 
lished materials you know of are not suitable 
for your groups? 

6. Would it be useful to have a math diagnostic 
test for Grades Uj 5j and 6, similar to the 
one used this year in Trades 2 and 3? 




QUESTIONNAIRE TO COMPENSATORY MATHEMATICS TEACHERS (cont'd) 



7« Which areas of math present the greatest 
difficulty for the children in your school? 



Computation ...... $ 

Concepts 2 

Application ........ 9 



8. Which seem to be the greatest obstacles to the 
math achievement of children in your school? 



Lack of interest 3 

Feeling that math is too difficult. ..... t* 
Inadequate mastery of basic facts 

(combinations) i| 

Inability to read explanations and 

verbal problems £ 

Other 3 

9. How do you think the math deficiencies of your pupils have arisen? 

Inadequate ability 2 

Previous teaching by methods not suited 

to these particular children.- 7 

Factors in the child that prevent him 
from profiting by regular classroom 
teaching (inattention, emotional problems 

poor self-control, etc.) 7 

Factors outside the control of the school 

(absence, transiency, etc.) 6 

Other 2 

10. Which are the best ways of evaluating the effect of 
your program on pupils? 

Standardized tests. ....... 0 

Textbook tests 2 

Tests constructed by you 7 

Tests constructed by the 

School District 6 

Questionnaires to teachers 3 

Questionnaires to parents ... 1 

Observation of children at stated 
intervals according to predeter- 
mined criteria of performance 

and interest • 6 

Other . 2 

11. How useful is your aide to your teaching program? 

Very 6 

Somewhat h 

Not useful 0 

No response ......... 0 
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CHAPTER 3 

IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 



3.1 PROFILE OF COMPONENT 

The in-service education component is one of the four required suppor- 
tive components of the ESEA Title I program, The California State Depart- 
ment of Education's Guidelines: Compensatory Education , revised April 

19 & 9 > states : 

All personnel, i.e., certificated and paraprofessional, 
coming in contact with project children in any way or 
wbrking on the project must participate in the in-ser- 
vice education component, • . , The program shall em- 
phasize improvement of instruction in specific areas by 
training the staff to diagnose learning needs and to 
prescribe, implement, and continuously evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of the program. 

In-service education must be planned as a series of on- 
going sessions, rather than a single, one-time activity, 
and must be tailored to meet the needs of the project 
participants and the staff in the local school. Plan- 
ning for in-service should involve those who are to 
participate in order to insure that the content is prac- 
tical and related to the needs and interests of the par- 
ticipants, Special provision for training of aides in 
the skills needed for their jobs must be provided. When 
aides are assigned to classrooms, joint training is re- 
quired for the aides and classroom teachers. 

The following content areas shall be included in the in- 
service education canponent: 

a. Teaching of specific instructional skills related 
to the objective of the project, 

b. The dimensions of poverty and their effect on children, 

c. Attitudes of teachers and their relationship to the 
learning process, 

d. Intergroup and intercultural understanding, 

e. The development of effective ways of incorporating 
curricular innovations which are necessary for a 
curriculum that is relevant to the needs of the pro- 
ject participants. 
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San Francisco's ESEA Title I in-service education component, effective 
for the school year 1969-70, provided approximately £00 public elementary 
school certificated and classified staff members with information and train- 
ing related to the Title I Language Development and Mathematics Components, 
as well as information about the Title I program in general. (For the in- 
service education of pre-school personnel and non-public school personnel, 
see Chapters 7 and 8 respectively. For the in-service education provided 
by A. 3. 606 funding, see Chapter 10.) 

The estimated cost of the in-service component was $lii6,5W>, or ap- 
proximately $300 per staff member. 

Objectives . 



To improve skills in the diagnosis of individual pupil 
learning needs 

To improve teaching skills in specific instructional areas 

To improve skills and use of supportive personnel 

To improve skills and use of paraprofessionals 

To develop curricular innovations 

To improve understanding of the effects of poverty 
on children 

To improve intergroup and intercultural understanding 



In-service Recipients . In-service education was furnished to those who 
served in any capacity in Title I schools (e.g., teachers, aides, administra- 
tors, auxiliary personnel, parents in the parent advisory group, etc.), the 
compensatory reading teachers in the Title I receiving schools, and the Title 
I administrators, evaluators, and resource personnel. 

Personnel Responsible for Providing In-service Training . At the school 
sites, each member of the Title I staff was reponsible for a large part of 
the in-service training of those serving under him. For example, the school 
staff development specialist (SSDS) was responsible for the in-service train- 
ing of the guiding teachers in that school, who, in turn, provided training 
to the classroom teachers with whom they worked. Aide3 received in-service 
training from those above them, i.e, from the school staff development spe- 
cialist and from the teacher with whom they worked — in this example, the 
guiding teacher and the classroom teacher. 

The appropriate District officer were responsible for providing contin- 
uous in-service training programs for librarians, community teachers, social 
workers, psychologists, ana speech therapists. 

The staff of the Office of Compensatory Education was enlarged in order 
to increase the in-service training that the staff members in the Title I 
schools could receive. The staff of the in-service training component in- 
cluded : 
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1. A staff development specialist, responsible for planning 
and implementing in-service education activities 

2. A parental community resource teacher, responsible for 
developing the District Advisory Committee into an in- 
dependently functioning committee and for working with 
on-site personnel in order to develop school-level 
parent advisory groups 

3. An intergroup curriculum resource teacher, responsible 
for initiating and documenting the use of community re- 
sources in the instructional program, for developing in- 
formation on the contributions and activities of culturally 
different groups, with suggestions about how to use the 
information, and for working with staff and parents involved 
with outdoor education program and/or other intergroup 
visitations or activities 

h* A media resource teacher, responsible for helping target 
area teachers incorporate the multi-media approach to in- 
struction into the classroom by advising and demonstrating 
effective techniques using various types of audio-visual 
equipment and materials 

5 . Resource teachers, (one District, and two Title I, reading 
resource teachers and one Title I mathematics resource 
teacher) responsible for training staff to diagnose learn- 
ing needs and to teach prescriptively, and for providing 
guidance in the use of techniques and materials in tbeir 
respective subject areas 

The staff of the Office of Compensatory Education received as well as 
gave in-service training. By participating in staff meetings, local confer- 
ences, and in-service conferences sponsored by the California State Depart- 
ment of Education and professional organizations, staff members were able 
to develop their competence in meeting the needs of students, staff mem- 
bers, and the Title I program. 

In-service training consultants were selected on the basis of their ex- 
pertise in an area of in-service need. When the Office of Compensatory Edu- 
cation purchased materials proven especially effective with culturally dif- 
ferent students, and distributed them to the schools, publishers 1 consul- 
tants often provided the in-service training for teachers using their 
materials. 

Scheduling of In-service Activities . In-service training denotes those 
ac tivities sponsored by the school system which promote and develop the pro- 
fessional or occupational growth and competence of staff members during the 
time of their service to the school system. To ensure that in-service edu- 
cation was "planned as a series of on-going sessions, rather than a single, 
one-time activity," and that it met the needs of the in-service recipient 
participants, the groupings of personnel to receive in-service training were 
listed and the frequency of their in-service sessions designated in the pro- 
posal. Most groups, e.g., SSDS^, guiding teachers, Office of Compensatory 
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Education staff, paraprofessionals working at the samp school, and compensa- 
tory mathematics teachers, were to meet at least monthly as a group. Speech 
therapists and librarians were scheduled to meet with their departments 
every week; community teachers, psychologists, and social v;orkers were sched 
uled to meet with their departments every other week* Administrators of 
Title I schools were to meet as a group at least twice a semester. ESEA 
compensatory reading teachers were not scheduled to meet as a separate group 
as they met every six weeks with the District compensatory reading teachers 
who had the same in-service interest. 

Classroom teachers of grades K-6 were never scheduled to meet as a 
group, but on a grade level basis at their schools, to share successful 
teaching techniques. In-service training activities for classroom teachers 
included help from the guiding teachers, the SSDS's, the Office of Compensa- 
tory Education staff, and monthly meetings conducted by publishers' con- 
sultants to introduce new materials or to provide enricliment in the ways 
materials may be used. 

Substitute teachers were used to release classroom teachers to attend 
in-service sessions held during the regular school day. 

Evaluation Strategy - 

An analysis of the tenure of Title I classroom teachers 
was made in comparison to the tenure of all District 
classroom teachers to indicate the amount of in-service 
training needed by the Title I school-site staffs. 

A questionnaire was given to all Title I classroom teachers 
of grades K-6 to determine their participation in various 
Title I-sponsored in-service activities and to determine the 
relative helpfulness of various in-service resource person- 
nel to them. 

Questionnaires were given to each aide and his teacher to ob- 
tain their opinions and recommendations about the training 
of aides* 

At each Office of Compensatory Education.sponsored in-ser- 
vice session, a form, "Evaluation of ESEA Title I In-service," 
was given to each participant to assess the effectiveness of 
that particular in-service activity for him and to give the 
sponsors of the in-service activity recorrriendations and in- 
stant process evaluation of their efforts. 

Observations and insights of the members of the Office of Com- 
pensatory Education staff were used to describe, and to make 
recommendations about, the Title I in-service education effort. 
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3*2 IN-SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 



Tenure of TitJ j I Classroom Teachers * If a teacher has tenure, then 
it is an indication 'that the teacher has taught at least three years* If 
a regular classroom teacher is not tenured, then he is classified as either 
a "probationary teacher", or as a "long-term substitute" teacher. 

The February report on the "Classification of Teachers Lists" in- 
dicated that, of the regular classroom teachers for grades K-6, only 
Ul per cent were tenured in the Title I schools as compared with the 
68 per cent of teachers tenured in the rest of the School District, 

The proportion of tenured teachers in Title I schools ranged from 
twelve per cent to 6? per cent of the regular classroom teachers, and 
only two out of the ten Title I schools equalled or bettered the ratio 
of tenured teachers for the rest of the District, 

For accountable Title I teachers of educationally disadvantaged 
children from low income families, in-service training was an important 
feature of the Title I program, especially since, in seven out of the 
ten Title I schools, between $ 7 per cent and 88 per cent of the regular 
classroom teachers were either probationary teachers or long-tem sub- 
stitutes ^ 

School-Site-Sponsored In-service Education , School staff devel- 
opment specialists CSSDS;, guiding teachers, and auxiliary service 
personnel were the on-site resource people responsible for providing 
in-service training to their school staff* (For auxiliary service 
personnel activities, see Chapter U« 

The one SSDS at each of the ten Title I schools was the person 
responsible for shaping and coordinating the in-service program tai- 
lored to the unique needs of his school* As a resource person for 
guiding teachers, the SSDS provided them with support, ideas, materials, 
techniques, community representatives, and opportunities to observe 
demonstration lessons, with the classroom teacher with whom they worked# 

As a resource person for the entire school staff, the SSDS provided 
leadership in diagnosing learning difficulties of students and demon- 
strating specific techniques to correct them, either individually or 
with small groups of children; arranged for the staff to share suc- 
cessful ideas and techniques; helped make teachers aware of the cultures 
of the children with whom they worked; and provided leadership in 
improving the school's instructional program by distributing new materials 
selected specifically for the children in their school, by preparing 
lesson materials, by maintaining an information center for teachers, 
and by providing audio-visual. equipment, materials, and method demon- 
strations# 

Of the 30 guiding teachers, 1? were assigned to work in the area 
of language arts, and thirteen in the area of mathematics# The num- 
ber of guiding teachers per school ranged from zero to six, depending 
upon the size of the schools pupil population# The number of guiding 
teachers in language arts was always greater than, or equal to, the 
number of guiding teachers in mthematics# An aide or two was assigned 
to each guiding teacher. 
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As experienced teachers, the role of the guiding teachers included 
developing and sharing new and effective techniques for teaching dis- 
advantaged pupils, providing continous in-service guidance for three 
classroom teachers per term, and being a language arts or mathematics 
resource person for the rest of the faculty® The sharing of techniques 
and the development of effective strategies for diagnosing learning 
difficulties and then helping pupils to learn was the central concern 
of the guiding teachers* compensatory teachers, ^ui ding teachers 

worked in the classrooms, instructing smaJJL groups of identified pupils” 
in order to put into practice effective methodology for the benefit of 
both pupils and classroom teachers® The aides assigned to £ ruiding 
teachers assisted students in their classroom work by doing follow-up 
exercises, providing drills, or supervising activities which reinforced 
the vork of the guiding teacher* 

Class loom Teacher Opin i on Survey ® A questionnaire was developed to 
discover what proportion of the classroom teachers had worked with 
guiding teachers as was proposed, how helpful the school-site s\l Title 
I resource teachers had been and to what degree they were able to par- 
ticipate in the proposed in-seiviee activities* The questionnaire was 
given in May to all regular classroom teachers for grades K-6# 

If a guiding teacher works with a small group of students from 
the same classroom, then it is assumed that the guiding teacher was 
also worKing with, and providing in-service guidance to, their class- 
room teacher* With this assumption, the responses to the questionnaire 
substantiate that the guiding teachers worked with at least three class- 
room teachers per semester as proposed, and that the guiding teachers 
worked with an average of seven students per classroom® Although the 
guiding teachers were to work with the identified students in their 
classrooms, the following responses show that this did not happen for 
63 per cent of the teachers with whom the guiding teachers in language 
arts worked nor lor 80 per cent of teachers with whom the guiding 
teache2'S in mathematics worked 0 

CLASSROOM TEACHER REPORT OF OUIDDJO TEACHER SERVICE 



Did the Guiding Teacher in Language Arts give intensive instruction 
to selected students from your room? 

a* /os No No Response 11# 

lb® If Yes, how many students did the guiding teacher work with? 

7$0 pupils of I ✓ 1 " yes* teachers, or about 7 pupils 
per classroom 

2b# If Yes, did the guiding teacher work with those students 
in or out of your classroom? 

Of the 108 "yes" responses: In 19 f * Out 63 ## Both In 

and Out 19# » 

Did the Guiding Teacher in Mathematics give intensive instruction 
to selected students from your room? 

bo 
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a ° ^ es - hO% o No 80 ^ * No Response 9 % o 

lb® If Yes, how many students did the guiding teacher vrork with? 

633 pupils of 9 U IT yes tr teachers, or about 7 pupils per 
classroom 

2b 0 If Yes, did the guiding teacher work with those students 
in or out of your classroom? 

Of the "yes" responses: In „ Out 80 % . 

No Response 9% » 

N = 233 

Because most guiding teachers wore not enabled to spend time in 
the classroom, the guiding teacher program was not as effective an 
inservice activity for classroom teachers as had been anticipated* Due 
to lack of space in the classrooms and/or classroom teacher resistance 
to the presence of the guiding teachers, the percentage of teachers in 
an actual in-service training team- teaching effort with the guiding 
teachers was about jO per cent of the time in language arts, and 12 
per cent of the time in mathematics e It is recommended that the class- 
room teachers be more cooperative in allowing the guidirg teacher in- 
service efforts to take place in their classrooms, and that space 
considerations be given those teachers who are to receive intensive 
help from guiding teachers* 

Teachers were asked to judge how helpful the supplementary school- 
site Title I personnel had been to them and/or their students* The 
following table shows that when teachers did have cor* with the various 
supplementary groups, about 70 per cent of the teache_ xoun hem to 
be of "a great deal r or at least "some 11 help* 



CLASSROOM TEACHER REPORT OF CONTACT WITH* AND RELATIVE 
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How helpful have the following 
school-site personnel been to 
you and/or your students? 

a* School Staff Development Specialist 

b. Compensatory Reading Teacher. . 

c. Compensatory Mathematics Teacher 

d. Guiding Teacher in Language Arts 

e. Guiding Teacher in Mathematics. 

f« Aides -- Language Arts 

g. Aides — Mathematics 

N ■ 233 



No. of Teachers 
with Contact ] 


% of Teachers 
with Contact 




A Great Deal 


Some 


Little 


Not at All 


Per cent of All 
Returns ( N= 2 33 ) 


No 

Contact 


No 

Response 


161 


35# 




iw 


11# 


21? 


9 # 




w 


20# 


12? 


17# 


27# 


10# 


120 


U3% 


2l|? 


12? 


22# 


37# 


11# 


iii 


3?# 


30# 


15# 


16# 


23# 


10# 


no 


111# 


30? 


7# 


OJ 


37# 


16# 


11*3 




2 9? 


9% 


15# 


27# 


12? 


125 


39# 


26? 


13# 


22# 


32# 


Ill# 
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Although the table shows that the percentage of teachers having 
"no contact" with the mathematics personnel is greater than the per- 
centage of teachers having "no contact" with the language arts personnel, 
the fewer supplementary positions in mathematics, as shown below, may 
account for this. 



TITLE I SCHOOL SITE 

LANGUAGE ARTS AND MATHEMATICS PERSONNEL 







Mathematics 


Language Arts 


Number 


of Compensatory Teachers 


10 


m 


Number 


of Guiding Teachers 


13 


17 


Number 


of Aides 


35 


5i* 



Since the effectiveness of in-service activities (see table, following 
page) can be judged only by their effects on the in-service recipients 
themselves, teachers were asked to indicate to what degree the ESEA program 
had fostered the activities deemed important for developing their competencies 
as Title I teachers. Their responses were, for the most part, substantially 
in the same proportion as those given by Title I teachers the year before. 

In cases in which the questions are not identical for both years, the previous 
year’s question is given. "Not applicable or no change needed" was a response 
possible for last year’s questions and not a possibility for this year’s 
questions . 

The provision and use of the Title I materials appears to be one of the 
most effective in-service activities. Since classroom teachers actively seek 
practical solutions for curing, or at least correcting, the many and various 
learning disabilities of their students, preferring in-hand ones that they do 
not have to make themselves, perhaps it was the combination of their search 
for the practical and this year*s emphasis on making sure that teachers know 
how to use the materials they are given and their being apprised of the mate- 
rials' capabilities that made the material type in-service activity effective 
for 80 per cent of tte teachers this year. 



A COMPARISON OF ELEMENTARY TEACHER OPINIONS OF 
ESEA TITLE I SERVICES OVER THE IAST TWO YEARS 



Per Cent of Teachers Responding 
Last Year This Year 



BECAUSE OF THE ESEA PROGRAM, HOW (1968-69) ( 1969-70) 

MUCH HAVE YOU BEEN ABLE TO: (N=212) (N=233) 

a 0 Observe and exchange successful ideas 
and techniques at your school? 

A great deal e « « « e © o © © 23^ 21% 

Some ooooooooooooo 38 144- 

Little ©ocooooooooo 18 15 

Not at all o o o o e o 0 0 o o 11 13 

Not applicable or no change needed 3 
NO Response# oooooeeoe 7 7 

b# Get and use new materials provided 
by ESEA funds?* 

A great deal ©ooeoeoeo 20% bk% 

Some ooooo oocooooo h3 36 

Little , o o 18 10 

Not at all ocooooooco 11 7 

Not applicable or no change needed 1 

No response 7 2 



*Last year^ question: "Examine, Evaluate 

and select the best new materials?" 

Co Develop skills in diagnosing individual 
student learning needs?** 



A great deal # « « • • • * * • 


1056 


15% 


Some oo«o» ooo*eooo 


35 


38 


Little 


26 


26 


Not at 'll 


17 


15 


Not applicable or no change needed 


h 


— 


No response 0 • # D * « » • « « 


8 


6 



**Last year r s question: "To what extent has the 

ESEA program provided opportunities to diagnose 
pupils 1 academic needs?" 

d« Understand the effects of poverty on 
children?*** 



A great deal #•••••• o • 


1756 


2U% 


Some ooooooooooooo 


1)1 


27 


Little 


2l» 


16 


Not at all 


9 


23 


Not applicable or no change needed 


2 




No response# 


7 


11 



***Last year*s question* "Understand the en- 
vironment of the culturally disadvantaged?" 



In previous years, ESEA TitZe I concentrated Its efforts on 
raising reading achievement, but during the 1969-70 school year, the 
Title I program emphasized raising both reading and mathematics achieve- 
ment. Splitting the in-service efforts into the two fields of reading 
and mathematics, as against concentrating in the one field of reading, 
may account for this year ! s slightly poorer effectiveness in the reading/ 
language arts area. Because supplementary Title I mathematics specialists 
were provided in schools only this year, their newness and fewer numbers 
may account for their seemingly less effective in-service activities, 
when compared with the effectiveness of the in-service activities in 
the area of reading and language arts. Since mathematics was not em- 
phasized last year, teachers were not questioned about the in-service 
activities in that area and thus there are no data for that question for 
last year. The following graph shows a comparison of teacher responses 
for how much the ESEA program has enabled them to develop and/or share 
with other staff members improved techniques for the teaching of reading 
and/or language arts (R/LA) and mathematics (Hath) during the 1968-69 
and 1969-70 school years. 

COMPARISON OF AMOUNTS OF ESEA- SPONSORED READING/ LANGUAGE ARTS 
AND MATHEMATICS IN-SERVICE ACTIVITIES RECEIVED BY TEACHERS 
DURING 1968-69 AND 1969-70 




Although the role of the Title I resource specialist is primarily to 
help the school site specialists, some classroom teachers did have direct 
help from them. Between one-third and one-half of the teachers indicated 
having direct contact vith the various Title I resource specialists, and 
of those who did, between one-third and one-half found them to be of 
"some" or "a great deal" of help. 



3.3 IN-SERVICE FOR AIDES 



One of the best in-service activities for any grouping of Title I 
personnel was that provided the aides. Although the aides* in-service 
training was primarily conducted by and at the schools that aides worked 
in, the Compensatory Education Resource Center sponsored a meeting in 
January that involved all aides and SSDS's, and the writing and publishing 
of the "Paraprofessionals Handbook* 1 by and for Title I aides. 

Aides received on-the-job training and in-service training from the 
monthly training, sessions at ** . " schools. At' these monthly meetings, 
the SSDS's used the SRI published teacher aide training system package of 
materials as a resource for discussion of basic school routines and 
schedules and developing the aides* instructional skills, 

Questionnaries . To obtain information and recommendations about the 
training of aides, questionnaires were given to each aide and to the 
teachers assigned aides. 

The normal work load of aides is 15 hours per week. Of those aides 
responding to questions about hours worked and the number of working hours 
desired, 73 per cent preferred more working hours. The following table 
separates aide satisfaction with their hours of work by whether the aide 
is from the community or not. 



More than half of those working 15 hours per week indicated that they 
would prefer to work at least 30 hours per week. 

Teachers having aides listed **lack of time n as one of the weaknesses 
of aide service for them. Since aides were limited by civil service 
regulations to 70 hours of work per month , which permits a three -hour 
work day, any in-service training for them diminished the amount of time 
they could work. Many teachers stated that there was insufficient time 
for them to plan with their aides or for them to give their aides the 
on-the-job training that they needed. The responses to the following 
questions show that teachers were unable to provide the on-the-job training 
they felt their aides needed. 




AIDE ATTITUDE TOWARD NUMBER OF WORKING HOURS PER WEEK 

Commiuiity Aides No n-Ccmmuj 



Non -Community Aides 



More hours preferred 
Satisfied 

Fewer hours preferred 



7 <# 

26 (1U) 

k ( 2 ) 
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TEACHER ASSESSMENT OF THE ON-THE-JOB TRAINING OF AIDES 



Per Cent of Teacher Responses 



How much on-the-job training 
Jo you feel aides need? 


A great 
deal 


Some 


None 


No 

Response 


Classroom Teachers (N=9l) 


50 * 


38* 


6* 


b% 


Site Specialists (N=63) 

How much on-the-job training are 
you able to give your aides? 


68 


29 


2 


2 


Classroom Teachers (N=9l) 


19 


50 


22 


7 


Site Specialists (N=63) 


29 


1*6 


25 


- 



Although 23 per cent of the teachers felt that they had provided "a 
great deal" of on-the-job training, 1*7 per cent of the aides felt that 
they had received 11 a great deal" of on-the-job training. Even though the 
teachers felt they didn't have enough time to spend training their aides, 
about two-thirds of the aides reported that they had spent "a great deal" 
or "some" time getting training. From the separated community and 
non -community responses in the following table, 1*0 per cent of the 
non-community aides felt that they had received "a great deal" of braining, 
while less than half of that number claimed to have spent "a great deal" 
of time getting training. The question arises, what kinds of skills must 
an aide come equipped with so that "Little" teacher time will be needed to 
produce "a great deal" of training. Perhaps helping teachers teach is not 
the main reason for having aides. Perhaps actively involving low-income 
parents and community members in schools and education is more important 
and crucial to the education of their children. 



AIDE SELF-ASSESSMENT OF THEIR TRAININQ 



Per Cent of Aide Response 



How much on-the-job training 


A great 
deal 


Some 


Little 


None 


No 

Response 


do you receive? 


Conmunity Aides (N*57) 


51* 


30* 


12 % 


w 


i** 


Non-comnunity Aides (N*30) 


Uo 


1*7 


10 


3 




All Aides (N«87) 


hi 


36 


12 


3 


2 


How much time do you spend on 
getting trained? 


Coirimunity Aides (N*$7) 


32* 


33* 


18* 


9* 


9* 


Non -community Aides (N*30) 


17 


hi 


13 


17 


7 


All Aides (N»87) 


26 


38 


16 


12 


8 
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Although 80 per cent of the teachers having aides indicated that the 
school site personnel should be responsible for the major portion of the 
in-service training for aides, classroom teachers felt this more strongly 
than specialists, as seen as follows: 

WHO SHOULD BE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE TRAINING OF AIDES ? 

Per Cent of Aide Training to be done by School Site Personnel* 



Per Cent of Class- 
room Teacher Re- 
sponses (N=91) 



2 % 



Per Cent of Site 
Specialist Re- 
sponses (N=63) 3 

Per Cent of All 
Teachers Having 
Aides (N=l£U) 3 



1-10 


11-20 


21-30 


31-ao 


M-5o 


5l - 6o 


61-70 


71-80 


81-90 


91-100 


- 


- 


2 % 


- 


55 


1* 


5 * 


1W 


85? 


535 


- 


- 


2 


2 


16 


•• 


16 


19 


8 


33 


- 


- 


2 


1 


10 


1 


10 


16 


0 


1*5 



No Re- 
sponse 

6 % 
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-*The other part of the aides 1 training not shown here was indicated as the 
responsibility of the Central Office. That is, if a teacher stated that one 
to ten per cent of the aides' training should be done by school site personnel, 
then she also stated that the other 91 to 100 per cent of the training should 
be provided by the Central Office staff. 

Both aides and teachers most frequently recommended training as the 
means for improving the use of aides in their schools. Community aides had 
more suggestions than non- community aides about the kinds of training they 
would like to receive. Aides wanted training J.n the use of machines, 

(including audio-visual machines), child psychology and development, mathe- 
matics, (especially "new math u )> and training in first aid. Aides suggested 
that better communications between aides and teachers would improve the aides 1 
service to schools. Teachers recommended that sides receive training prior 
to September and that the training stress audio -visual and other skill 
training. Teachers suggested that the training of aides include classroom 
observations and recommended that scheduled times to plan with aides be set 
aside. Community aides suggested making more working hours possible while 
non-community aides suggested that a high salary might improve the aide service 
program. 

January Oroup In-service Sessions for Aides . The Compensatory Education 
Resource Center sponsored two concurrent in-service meetings for all aides 
and $SDS r s at two locations. The main topics of discussion at these meetings 
were basic ways of getting children to learn, specific ways aides can help 
Title I children become better learners, and effective aide -pupil relation- 
ships. Ideas for a handbook for ESEA aides were sought, as were volunteers 
to work on the handbook committee. One meeting was organized as one large 
discussion group, while the other was broken into small interaction groups. 

Both meetings helped provide impetus for future on-site in-service sessions. 
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Of the 89 persons attending these meetings in Jaunary, 82 per cent 
(73) were aides. Each person attending the meetings was asked to fill 
out an evaluation form and 8? per cent did. From the 77 returned evaluation 
forms, it was discovered that 79 per cent rated the sessions positively, 
four per cent neutrally, nine per cent negatively and eight per cent did not 
indicate their "fulfillment 1 ' from the meeting; 90 per cent of the forms had 
no comments. 

Comments from the large discussion group included: 

"The discussion leader's free and open approach marvelously 
humanized this meeting." 

"The reason people contributed so much to this meeting was 
because of the discussion leader's free and easy ways. 

She is excellent in this capacity." 

"I feel that this meeting was a very profitable one. It 
was helpful because the problems that were brought up were 
most of the same problems I encounter every day." 

"The meeting was very helpful in finding out other ways of 
solving classroom problems." 

"I learned more about getting children to learn." 

"... and many facts about how to meet children's 
handicaps in schools." 

Aide Comment: 

"Seeing that professionals see us as human beings was 
pleasant. For once, the professionals were eagerly accepting 
our ideas." 

SSDS Comment: 

"The quality of paraprofessionals seems superior beyond all 
expectation! " 

About two-thirds of the comments from the in-service session that 
formed small interaction groups suggested that there should be more time for 
small group discussions. Other comments included: 

"Small group discussions were valuable in comparing different 
approaches and results." 

"I enjoyed talking with aides from other schools and found 
new ideas that will help me in my school." 

"x think that we should have more small group discussions 
and should pass on the ideas o teachers." 

"The meeting taught me a lot." 

"The best subject was giving the children more confidence." 

"I learned many ways of getting children to learn." 
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"I really feel that the aide program is proceeding very 
well, As an aide, I feel that children are learning things 
that they were afraid to try before," 

Recommendations , Most aide in-service training should continue to 
take place at each school site. Sumirer pre-service training and some 
in-service training sessions held during the school year should be 
conducted to include all aides in the program. Someone should be hired 
to work with the aides and art as liaison with the District's para- 
professional office to provide and coordinate continuous in-service 
activities for aides, 

Paraprofesslonal Handbook . The idea of a handbook for aides was so 
attractive to so many aides that it was difficult to choose from the 
numbers of volunteers the one representative for each school. With the 
outstanding organizational ability and the dynamic leadership quality of 
the staff development specialists, with the active enthusiasm and concern 
of the aide representatives, and as the result of seven fast-moving, 
brainstorming, planning, decision-making meetings of the committee, the 
Paraprofessional Handbook was published. For the seven handbook committee 
meetings between March 31 and June 6, the representatives conscientiously 
shared with the other aides in their schools the chapters that were written 
or about to be discussed and solicited their reactions, suggestions, and 
comments, which they put forth at these meetings. All representatives 
felt that they had learned much about Title I and about their roles in 
relation to the program. 

As a basic guide for Title I aides and the teachers with whom they 
work, the Paraprofessional Handbook contains an overview of the Title X 
program, discusses the paraprofessional 1 s code of ethics, hiring policies, 
job responsibilities and activities of aides, evaluation of aides, 
responsibilities of classroom teachers to their aides, suggests in-service 
training for aides, and outlines what should be included in on-site supple- 
ments to the aide handbook. The suggested supplements should provide 
orientation to the school's physical environment, purposes, personnel, 
programs, scheduling, and rules, and should include how the 20 suggested 
areas of on-site aide orientation will be handled, 

Recommendation, The Paraprofessional Handbook should be considered 
3s an official document emanating from San Francisco's Title I office, 
and each Title I school should be required to complete and maintain the 
type of on-site supplement suggested in that section of the handbook, 



3.ll THREE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL IN-SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

The task of evaluation of in-service cannot be molded as one might prefer, 
but must be one of seeking indicators of occupational growth or professional 
competency that have been produced and revealing its uniqueness. 

Three of the most successful in-service activities involved all groupings 
of personnel. They were (1 ) the presentation of an overview of the ESEA Title 
I program to school staffs, (2) the monthly publication of a Title I News- 
letter, 11 and (3) the writing of a Title I proposal for and by each school- 
site staff. 

The Overview of the ESEA Title I Program . In January 1970, the 90-page 
1969-70 ESEA Title I proposal was summarized and put onto 22 overhead trans- 
parencies. The staff development specialist tailored each visual presentation- 
discussion to the Title I program in the particular school in which the pre- 
sentation was being given. The overview described how Title I schools were 
chosen, the state's mandated six components and their objectives, San Francisco's 
Title I staffing, what district and/or Title I services were available to each 
pupil in a Title I school, and the requirement for diagnostic profiles and 
evaluation. The transparencies were developed in such a way that when each 
Title I position in that school was delineated, the person filling that position 
was identified by nam^. 

The overview was presented to nine targeu schools and one receiving school. 

In some cases the entire school staff participated as requested. In three 
cases it was necessary to return to a school-siN to repeat the presentation for 
staff members who had been unable to attend the initial session. Most of the 
meetings were held after school and the average length of each meeting was 30 
minutes. The total combined attendance for all meetings was 33U , which includes 
teachers as well as other school personnel. 

Each person who attended the overview in-service presentation was asked to 
fill out an evaluation form. By using this form, the in-service participants' 
indications of the "purpose of the meeting for you," "expectation, 11 "fulfillment," 
and "corments" gave the sponsors of the in-service meeting, as well as the 
evaluators, recommendations and instant evaluation of the in-service effort. 

Evaluation forms were completed by 72 per cent of those attending the over- 
view presentation. Of the 239 evaluations turned in, UU per cent were positive, 

31 per cent neutral, 25 per cent negative, end 1*9 per cent had comments. 

Some of the positive comments were: 

"The transparencies were excellent and made understanding 
of the program very clear." 

"It was interesting to see the way the various components 
interrelate in the program. There were services that I 
have used that I was unaware were part of the ESEA program." 

"This has never been explained (diag ranged) in depth before. 

A well-organized presentation with succinct information 
about a coiifusing program." 
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Negative comments were basically restricted to: 



1 . 


Why didn't we get this earlier? 




2. 


Why must we meet before or after school? 




3- 


Why don't you put this in writing? 




Responses to these questions were: 




1 . 


The need to provide an overview of the Title I 
was not recognized earlier. 


program 


2. 


In order to reach all school-sites as quickly as possible 
before and after school hours, when all staffs could meet 
at once without weeks of planning. 


3. 


The overview was printed in booklet form. The 


first 750 



copies were distributed within two weeks after publication 
and were enthusiastically received by central staff, school- 
site staffs, and parents in the communities. Apart from i^s 
use within the Title I staff, the booklet helped explain the 
program to consultants scheduled to work in in-service training 
programs, other personnel within the San Francisco Unified 
School District, and others requesting information throughout 
the state. 



Recommendations . Visuals should be piepared for the 1$<70-71 school year. 

The presentations of the overview of the Title I program should continue tc 
be tailored to the school which is receiving the presentation. Presentations 
of the overview should take place at all target sch~ )ls and receiving school 
sites before the end of October 1970. Booklets of the overview should be pre- 
pared and distributed for the 1970-71 school year before the end of October. 

The Monthly Title I Newsletter . In order lo guard against the malfunc- 
tionings attributed to poor commurd cations, "The San Francisco Unified School 
District, ESEA Achiever, Title I Intensive Service Project Newsletter" began 
publication in December 196?. The two sides of the onc-page newsletter carry 
news of successes and "Who's Who in Title I, n contain information about coming 
events in in-service or summer school programs, tell abc^'t the activities of 
the District Advisory Committee, the non-public schools, intergroup relations 
components, etc. By its very existence each month, school staffs, district 
personnel, and parents are kept aware and reminded that Title I is a dynamic, 
many-faceted program. 

Recorrmendatlon . The "ESEA Achiever" should be continued during the 1970- 
?1 school year. 

T he Writing of a Title I Proposal for and by Each School-Site Staff . Each 
schooT-site was require dto write a Title I proposal which fulfilled the require- 
ments of the Title I program and the needs of the school- site. One resource 
teacher and one evaluator were assigned to be consultants to each school. 




The school-site writing of a proposal was the best Title I-sponsored in- 
rvice activity that happened during the year. Parent advisory groups, if 
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i ot already formed, were formed and consulted about their concerns. Special- 
ist and teachers consulted with each other to devise the be3t ways of im- 
proving the existing Title I program at the school. Teachers, school-site 
specialises, parents, administrators, and other supportive specialist per- 
sonnel worked together to determine behavioral objectives for eac.i of the 
six components, arrived at priorities, and distinguished between which, were 
District responsibilities and which were Title I responsibilities, redefined 
jobs and wrote: job descriptions, and learned tbout evaluation indices and 
techniques. Every school had people working together afternoons, evenings, 
and weekends to complete their proposal on time. The overview booklet was 
found very helpful when reviewing the information that was needed. 

Personal opinions were sought, cooperation flourished, and proposal- 
writing teams increased their professional competencies. 

Recommendations . School-sites should continue to write their own pro- 
posals. At least two months should be allowed between the beginning of the 
proposal-writing effort and the date that the first draft is due. Budget 
limitations should be given right from the start. 
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CHAPTER 1* 
AUXILIARY SERVICES 



!i.1 PSYCHOIOGIST AND SOCIAL WORKER SERVICES 

Under ESEA Title I (1 969-1 970), three social worker -psychologist teams 
were funded to serve the ten intensive services school. These six positions 
were filled by eight part-time psychologists and six part-time social workers, 
who worked in teams in order not to duplicate service and to make maximum use of 
their skills. Each team member spent from one and one-third days two days 
in the Title I school to which he was assigned. The total estimated cost for 
these services was $120,687. 

Objectives . The objectives of the program were as follows: 

To improve children's emotional and social stability 
and that of their families 

To improve chil.dren's self-image 

To change (in a positive direction) attitudes toward 
school and education 

To improve children's average daily attendance 

Participating Pupils . All pupils enrolled in the ten Title I schools 
were considered eligible for the services of the social worker and/or psy- 
chologist. The pupils selected for assistance were identified on the basis 
of individual need. Pupils enrolled in non-public schools which received 
other Title I services were also referred to the appropriate social worker 
or psychologist on the basis of need. 

The children who, in fact, did receive services tended to be children 
from sizeable families, often recipients of public assistance, frequently 
members of single-parent families or children who had attended a number of 
different schools. Children who were referred for service displayed the 
following characteristics: 

Ehotional and social instability 

Negative self-image 

Negative attitude toward school and educaticn 
High absentee rate 

Evaluation Strategy . Evaluation of social workers' and psychologists' 
services was based on records of services provided and on the reactions of 
social workers, psychologists and classroom teachers as gathered by means of 
questionnaires and as reflected in informal comments. The effects of the program 
were measured as follows: 



Analysis of the selection of participants and description of 
the services provided to them 

Results of questionnaires to each person providing social 
work or psychological services, concerning the objectives, 
the effectiveness, the general strengths, as well as the 
limitations, of their services, with recommendations for 
change 

Contact records kept by psychologists and social workers 

Opinion survey of all ESEA classroom teachers to 
determine the effects of the social workers 1 and 
psychologists 1 services 

Description of the Program , Children referred to the psychologist 
or social worker were those who displayed some type of behavior or 
learning difficulty within the school setting* These were children who 
could not usually be effectively dealt with through the school's normal 
or routine resources because of the severity of their problems, whether 
emotional, social, or psychological. 

Referrals to the psychologist and social worker were made by parents, 
principals, teachers^ or various agencies. School staffs were requested 
to use the standard M Pupil Service Referral’* forms. When problems were 
too severe or when an emergency situation occurred, referrals were on an 
informal or spontaneous basis, and were investigated immediately. One 
psychologist noted that, at the beginning of the school year, the 
majority of referrals were on the Lasis of acting-out behavior, while 
the latter part of the year s a swing toward referrals based upon 
observed learning difficulties. 

The magnitude and type of problem determined the advisability of 
follow-through and the discipline to be involved. In most schools, referrals 
were discussed at case conferences, and it was decided which special service 
personnel should be involved in working with each child. 

One social worker briefly described the case conferences held at her 
school: 



"Case conferences were held every other week, usually from 
nine to twelve o'clock. People participating included the 
teacher, school staff development specialist, community 
teacher, speech teacher, nurse, administrator, social worker, 
and psychologist. Approximately six children were discussed 
each time. Every other session was spent on 'feedback' to 
report progress." 

This seemed to bo typical of most schools. These conferences usually 
included all personnel involved with the child, and whenever possible the 
classroom teacher was released to attend. 



When children were once referred for treatment, social workers and 
psychologists provided diagnostic, therapeutic and sociological help for 
them and acted as resources for their school staffs. The goals of their 
service were: 

To collaborate with any member of the school faculty, including 
non-certificated personnel and aides, with respect to problems 
individual children were displaying in school adjustment or in 
learning 

To accept direct referrals of individual children with their 
parents who did not seem to be responding to the usual methods 
at the command of the school 

To assist in the understanding of the meaning of the child 1 s 
b eh - r by gathering all available information through school 
and , ...unity agency resources and through observations and 
interviews with the child and his parents 

To serve as a liaison person with community agencies and other 
school district personnel, particularly other Pupil Service 
workers 

To participate in the development and presentation of programs 
geared o the promotion of an improved social and mental health 
climate in the schools 

Findings . In a questionnaire, psychologists and social workers were 
asked, ,r How many children who qualify for your services were you unable to 
work with because of your limited time?" They reported large waiting lists 
and stated that approximately 5>0 to 80 per cent of the children eligible 
for their service^ were not served because of the limited time of these pro- 
fessionals in each school. Many found this question difficult to answer 
as it was dependent not only upon the number of children they worked with 
but upon the type and amount of service offered. They reported that if 
they -were all ted more time per school they would not only be able to work 
with more pupils but would be able to provide more in-depth intensive 
service to those currently being served. 

Ten psychologists and social workers reported a total of 62 pupils as 
being successfully released from their program because their special 
problems no longer existed. This figure does not take into account the 
children who showed a definite improvement • 

The ten psychologists and social workers who responded to this question 
reported dropping ItO pupils from the program for various reasons other than 
improvement! transfers, high absentee rate, very poor parental cooperation, 
placement in special classes, or severe mental illness. Often, combined 
efforts of the special services seemed to be of no avail because problems 
were of a very severe nature. Technically, a psycholgist or social worker 
never "gave up" a child, but rather referred him to agencies better able 
to handle his specific problems. 
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Use of Time # The social workers and psychologists endeavored to fulfill 
the objectives of the program by embracing work with children, parents, 
individuals or groups, with many cases involving multiples of these activities. 
Psychologists and social workers kept records of their specific activities 
from the beginning of February 19?0 through May 1970, They noted on a 1f Record 
of Services Form" the number of contacts they had made and the amount of time 
spent on each contact, A summary of the records of the twelve psychologists 
and social workers who responded is included in the chart on page U-U* 

An analysis of this table shows that the activities of the social 
workers and psychologists were pupil -oriented. Twenty-two per cent of 
their -cirne was spent in direct contact with the children, although this 
total takes into account time spent in group counseling and group therapy, 

Pased upon the needs exhibited, children were treated individually or in 
small therapy groups which met on a regular basis* Diagnostic, thera- 
peutic, and counseling activities were beamed at removing or reducing 
the obstacles to teaching-learning reciprocity. Psychologists and social 
workers also reported establishing early morning creative play programs. 

When necessary, complete pschological evaluations wero made in order to 
determine the underlying causes for problems displayed. 

Conferencing with on-site school personnel occupied 2U per cent of the 
psychologists 1 and social workers' time. They functioned as consultants 
and resource persons to teacners, administrators and various other school 
personnel, individually or collectively, concerning various behavorial, 
emotional or learning problems of particular pupils and discussed alternate 
ways of handling them, Case -conferencing involving school administration, 
faculty, other ESEA personnel, and community representatives insured 
coordinated services and communication. Activities were designed to carry 
out the specific plans which emerged from the case conferences and which 
eventuated in direct service to children and their families. 

Within this block of time spent with on-site school personnel , thirteen 
per cent was devoted to direct contact with classroom teachers concerning 
the welfare of all children. Through communi cation with teachers and 
appropriate feedback, psychologists and social workers were able to recommend 
actions which resulted in a better learning environment. Classroom observa- 
tions were reported to have occupied six per cent of their total time in 
addition to the time spent in communication with classroom teachers. 
Psychologists and social workers attended facility meetings and either led, 
or participated in, small group discussions. They prepared materials beamed 
at simple, usable and practical help for teachers in order to stimulate 
discussions and promote conscious awareness of attitudes. 

Psychologists and social workers conferred with parents as needed, 
informing them of the child 1 s needs and problems, reporting his progress and 
making recommendations. Eleven per cent of their time was spent in parent - 
conferencing and in making home visits. Home visits were made for specific 
reasons attaching to a particular problem and also helped, in many cases, to 
establish effective lines of commnieation between the school and the home. 
These meetings on home ground showed evidence of interest and tended to 
harmonize common efforts toward planning for a child. Four per cent of their 
time was also spent in attending community meetings, 
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Referrals within the San Francisco Unified School District as well as 
those made to outside agencies occupied fourteen per cent of the psycholo- 
gists r and social workers 1 time. Children were referred to child guidance 
clinics for medical or psychiatric services and to various other agencies 
appropriate to handle specific problems* In a few schools, the Mount Zion 
Comprehensive Care Team came once a month for consultation and for case 
discussions of children and families whom they were treating, Psychologists 
and social workers also arranged for children to be placed in optimum learn- 
ing environments for their special needs, e.g* educationally handicapped 
classes or learning disability classes. 

Psychologists and social workers reported spending an average of eleven 
per cent of their time doing diagnostic write-ups, with this activity 
occupying fourteen per cent of the psychologists T time and only six per cent 
of the social workers' time. 

Teacher Questionnaire . Questionnaires were distributed to all classroom 
teachers requesting their assessment of psychologist and social worker 
services. The answers of the 233 teachers who responded are summarized 
below. 



EFFECTIVENESS OF PSYCHOLOGIST AND SOCIAL WORKER 
SERVICES AS JUDGED BY CLASSROOM TEACHERS 



How helpful have your psychologist 


A 






Not 


No 


and social worker been in terms of: 


Great 


Some 


Little 


at 


Response 




Deal 






All 


Providing diagnostic and therapeutic 












help to children who display problems 
in their school adjustment and/or 
learning? 


2b$ 


M 


18* 


17* 


6* 


Improving the emotional and social 
stability of children (and that of 
their families) who are receiving 












services? 


9* 


3# 


18* 


28* 


9* 


Developing a positive attitude toward 
school and education in those children 
who receive service? 


11* 


29* 


23* 


2li* 


li* 


Improving the daily attendance of those 










children who receive service? 


9* 


17* 


23* 


32* 


19* 



N-233 

18 per cent of the teachers responding 
indicated that they had no contact with 
the psychologist cr social worker. 
Percentages given refer to teachers who 
had contact with these persons. 



O 



Examination of that table will reveal the classroom teachers felt that 
social workers and psychologists were most effective in providing diagnostic 
and therapeutic help to children who displayed problems in their school 
adjustment and/or learning. Forty-four per cent of the classroom teachers 
indicated that the psychologists and social workers were helpful in improving 
the emotional and social stability of children who were receiving service 
from them. With reference to improving children's daily attendance 

cnly 26^ per cent of the classroom teachers felt that these services were of 
some value. 

It appears that the bulk of the responses are in the categories of 
"little, M "not at all," and "no response," This does not necessarily reflect 
poor or ineffective service. It perhaps resulted from the following facts, 
which are offered as a possible explanation: 

Psychologists and social workers had little time at each school 
site, therefore had minimal time available for working directly 
with teachers. 

Some teachers did not feel the need for the services, therefore 
they had little or no contact with the social worker or 
psychologist. 

Much time was spent in testing, report writing, diagnostic 
write-ups and referrals, again reducing the amount of time 
available for work directly with the instructional staff. 

The chart on page U-h provides some significant information related 
to the somewhat negative manner in which the classroom teachers perceived 
the value of the psychologists and social workers. It can be observed 
that the percentage of time devoted to direct conferencing with classroom 
teachers (13#) was minimal in comparison to the time spent in other 
activities, 

Feelings about the impact of the psycholc i3t and social worker program 
were also dependent upon the capabilities and personality of the individuals 
concerned^ nevertheless, the most influential factor seems to have been 
the circumstance that each member of the team spent only approximately one 
and one third days at each school. 

Evidences of success . Psychologists and social workers felt they were 
able to meet all cf the objectives of their program to a certain degree. 
Through their own professional opinions and observations, parental feedback, 
and reports from others involved with the child, they were able to measure 
the effectiveness of their services. Success 3howed in children's improved 
behavior in and out of school, their improved attitude toward school and 
learning and their improved attendance. Psychologists and social workers 
reported, as evidences of success, statements by children such as, "Now I 
like school," the beginning of acceptance of isolates by their peers and 
the establishing new friendships, reduction of disciplinary actions, easing 
of tense mental states of children during school crises, and improvement in 
pupil's achievement. 
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In a questionnaire, social workers and psychologists were asked to 
comment on the successfulness and effectiveness of their program. Replies 
included the following: 



"I feel that a group of boys I am working with has been the 
most successful in terms of attitudinal and behavioral changes. 

Not all of them have made progress, but three out of four have. 

I have also been successful in my efforts in conjunction with 
the school psychologist to involve the total faculty in real 
discussions of reactions to r anti-social r behavior," 

"I was successful in aiding parents, especially in providing 
them with specific services, and in working with teachers to 
help them deal more successfully with the children." 

"My successes were shown through observable behavior changes 
due to the children's involvement in group therapy. Teachers 
and staff have utilized my specialized knowledge of psychology 
in a positive way — not just looking for test scores, I felt 
successful in obtaining help for children with serious problems 
that could not have been handled in the normal school setting, 

I noticed a beginning awareness by teachers that early identi- 
fication of specific learning problems — with appropriate remedi- 
al activities — is basic to the alleviation of future patterns of 
non -achievement, negative attitudes and behavior problems. I 
have been increasingly used as a resource person concerning ways 
to identify problems in class and possible ways to remedy the 
situations, " 

"I have found the ESEA program at the school I am working at to 
be a positive and beneficial experience for the children, teachers 
and myself. There was a good morale and a sense of accomplish- 
ment among the staff," 

"The successful aspects of my service lay in direct counseling 
with the parents and families of troubled children." 

"I was successful in providing intensive work with a few indi- 
vidual cases and with teachers who were open and willing to help, 
who continued to consult with me and continued their parent con- 
ferencing." 

"When we are working on-site we can deal with the problems as 
they cccur rather than at a later date when the facts have become 
second-hand," 

"The play therapy sessions I conducted before school were very 
w accessful." 

"I was able to alert parents as to their child's problems with- 
out them becoming hostile to the school and vice-versa, I was 
helpful in getting the necessary help for the children after 
diagnosis had been made." 
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"I feel I have helped most in the area of removing children from 
classes for the labeled ’mentally retarded' because of retesting 
and more intensive diagnostic measures." 

Limitations of thu program and recommend ations for change. Psycholo- 
gists and social workers were asked tocomment on the limitations and least 
successful aspects of their services. All reported a feeling of frustration 
which centered on their lack of opportunity to perform in a professionally 
satisfying manner. Jack of time in each school plus the magnitude of the 
problem seemed to be their major complaint. One comment seems to reflect 
the general feeling of alls Tr I see individual children but feel frustrated 
that I cannot really sink my teeth into their problems." They reported 
severe limitation of time in proportion to teacher demand for service. 

Absence from the school site when teachers needed to confer, when parents 
were available, or when a crisis with a child occurred often prevented 
effective follow-through and resulted in duplication of service. Children 
were often suspended and psychologists and social workers were unaware of 
this until days or even weeks later. 

Another complaint centered on the lack of interviewing space for seeing 
parents, children or both. They commented that they often roamed the school 
trying to find a nook or comer in which to work, often losing, thereby, time 
and energy which could have been mere profitably spent directly on the prob- 
lems at hand. 

Other comments included the following: 

"The least successful aspects of ry services were n y attempts 
at doing therapy. I didn't see the children often enough or 
regularly enough, and at this school I didn't have the proper 
setting in which to work." 

"I felt that my diagnosis, recommendations, referrals, etc. were 
not as elfective as they could have been because I needed more 
time to do treatment and more space in which to work," 

"I was unable to effectively meet all of the objectives because 
I wasn’t in the schools often enough or long enough. Jty caseload 
was very high. With my present assignment of two large schools 
and subsequent exhaustion of energy, I was only minimally 
successful." 

"Lack of time and lack of continuity resulting in fragmented 
services was a serious detriment to the successful fulfillment 
of all the objectives," 

"Not being a full-time on-site worker, I had very little time 
for communication and coordination with the rest of the school 
faculty," 

"In ny school I feel there was a poor understand! iig by the 
faculty of our Job and function." 
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In their regular monthly meetings psychologists and social workers 
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often discussed the limitations of their services. In March they formed a 
subcommittee to discuss their specific roles and to make recommendations 
for the coining year. This committee recommended the assignment of one 
full-time social worker and one full-time psychologist to each school with 
an enrollment of over £00 pupils and the assignment of a half-time social 
worker and a half-time psychologist to schools with an enrollment under 
£00 pupils. Each team was to serve a maximum of two schools and the same 
team was to be assigned to both schools. In bilingual schools it was 
suggested that at least one member of the pupil services team be fluent 
in the second language of the school. 

Among the other recommendations of the psychologists and social workers 
for making their role more effective in 1970-71 were: 



“Continuity of services, e.g. same school assignment next year. 11 

“More space, and a specific room for testing, conferencing, and 
counseling so that therapy could function more effectively." 

"More facilities for individual therapy, play therapy, group 
therapy, and for other practices which are witldn the skills 
and professional responsibilities of the social workers and 
psychologists." 

M A greater effort should be made to involve the psychologists and 
social workers more intimately with the staff." 

"If possible, psychologists and social workers should be able to 
select the team member they wish to work with." 

"No team should be composed of two staff members new to the 
district." 

"Clarify the overlapping of roles. Provide more inservioe for 
the teachers on the role of the psychologist and on ways of 
dealing with problem children in the classroom." 

"Release from responsibility for work-ups and screening procedures 
for the educationally handicapped, learning disability candidates, 
etc." 

"Clerical help and/or an aide to help with the 'nitty-grittyi ,» 

"More release time for teachers (if wanted) whereby it should 
be possible to discuss problems encountered (either individually 
or collectively)," 

"Provide insevvice training for all personnel prior to actual 
work in that school." 
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Conclusions # It is evident that psychologists and social workers made 
a definite contribution to the YSEA program, although the time available 
for them to work in the schools was not conmensurate <*ith the number of 
children in need of service. The responses of the classroom teachers are 
somewhat modest, but results seem impressive when one considers the limited 
amount of time psychologists and social workers were able to spend at each 
school. The degree of effectiveness of their services was also dependent 
upon the facilities available at each school. If the program is strengthened 
and expanded it would lead to more work with teachers and insure more intensive 
therapy for children. 



I4.2 librarians 



Librarians have been part of the auxiliary services in the elementary 
schools under Title I since 1966 . In accordance with the guidelines and 
directives of the State Division of Compensatory Education, their services 
during 1969-1970 were restricted to the schools selected as intensive 
service schools, namely the ten elementary schools in the Title I Project. 

Four librarians served full-time at four schools and three served half- 
time t six schools having enrollments under 650 . The total estimated cost 
for the librarian's services was $ 85 j 77 U* 

Objectives . The objectives of the library program were: 

To improve children's verbal functioning 

To improve classroc i performance in reading beyond usual expectations 

To improve and increase children's attention span 

To inciease expectations of success in school 

To change (in a positive direction) attitudes toward schocl and 
education 

Participating Pupils . A total of 6,683 pupils in the ten Title I 
schools were eligible for, and received, the services of the librarian. 

For children receiving Title I instructional services in a non-public 
Title I school, an arrangement was made to obtain the services of the libraiian 
in the neighboring Title I school to filu spf needs. The project partici- 
pants who received services last year in th^ 'tensive services schools con- 
tinued to receive them. 

Pupils receiving the services of the librarian exhibited the fallowing 
characteristics : 

. ” level in verbal functioning 

Classroom performance below grade level in reading 
Short attention span 
Expectations of school failure 
Negative attitude toward school and education 

Evaluation Strath ,../* No standardized tests were used in the evaluation 
of the libraiy services. It is assumed that the changes in the scores of 
pupils on the standardized achievement tests given to evaluate reading progress 
reflect the contribution of the librarians' services. 

A study of the effects of the library services is also measured as 
j.ollows t 
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An analysis of the needs of the participants and a description 
of the services provided to them 

Results of questionnaires to each person providing library services 
concerning the effectiveness, the general strengths, and the 
limitations of their services, with recommendations for change 

An opinion survey to all ESEA classroom teachers to determine 
the effects of auxiliary services 

Reactions of the librarians as gathered through interviews and 
informal comments 

Description of the jjrogram . The maintenance and administration of 
each schools library collection was the responsibility of the librarian 
assigned to that school. An orderly and usable collection was considered 
essential to obtain maximum benefit from the materials that wero available. 

The librarians 1 duties included ordering, selecting, and processing new 
boohs, and training and supervising student library monitors. 

The seven librarians served 331 teachers and 6,683 pupils. This gave 
a ratio of one librarian for every hi $2 teachers and one librarian for every 
951u7 children. 

In a questionnaire, the librarians were asked to indicate the approximate 
amount of time they spent in *ach of the activities listed. Their responses 
are summarized below. 



LIBRARIANS 1 WORKLOAD SUMMARY 



ACTIVITIES 


HOURS PER WEEK 


# OF TOTAL WORKING TIME 


Working directly with 
children 


19 


58# 


Working directly with 
teachers 


2 


6# 


Working with other 
school personnel 


1 


3# 


Working with library staff 


h 


12# 


Working with library 
materials 


6 


18# 


Other 


1 


3# 


Total 


33 


,X># 



N=7 



o 
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Fifty-eight per cent of the librarians' time was spent in direct 
contact with children. Drring this time they scheduled regular visits with 
each class. These visits were either weekly or bi-weekly, dependent 
upon whether the librarian was assigned on a full-time or part-time basis. 

The amount of time spent w^th eaoh class varied with each grade level, 
ranging from 20 to $0 minutes per period. Many librarians provided an 
open period each day when the pupils from any class could use the library 
for research and for selecting additional books to check out. In a few 
instances this same service was available before school, at noon, and 
after school. 

All librarians, with the exception of one, had a separate library room. 
However, in most schools this room was occasionally shared with other staff 
members for meetings and/or activities. In one school a half-way paitition 
divided the library from the compensatory classes. 

Classroom teachers and other school personnel benefited from the services 
of the librarian through the resource help offered. The librarian assisted 
teachers in the selection of books for classroom collections and provided 
teachers with pertinent resource information in support of curriculum. They 
offered their professional advice on the availability of materials for units 
and for special needs and interests. 

Inservice Activites . In regard to inservice received by librarians, 
all the ESEA librarians met regularly with the elementary library staff to 
discuss programs, with special emphasis on child interest and motivation. 

They shared accounts of successful activities with other librarians, ex- 
changed ideas and introduced new materials. 

Three of the ESEA librarians were members of the District Elementary 
Book Committee in which teachers and librarians shared the responsibility 
for reading, evaluating, and selecting new library materials and textbooks. 
Sample copies of books were read, and movies, filmstrips, and other audio- 
visual materials which accompany books were previewed. Librarians then 
recommended books which were most appropriate to the specific educational 
needs of their schools. From their recommendations each school's collection 
was chosen. 

Through their reactions to a questionnaire, the librarians indicated 
in general that the Book Committee meetings as well as their regular library 
staff meetings were of great value to their work. 

Librarians themselves provided in service to school staff. All the 
librarians provided orienta ion and continuing inservice assistance for 
teachers concerning the lit rary facilities. Through faculty meetings and 
various on-site inservice meetings the school staffs were advised on the 
availability of new materials and were assisted in the selection of books 
for special needs and for current curriculum use. 

Findings . Librarians helped meet the needs of the children in the ten 
Title I schools through exposing them to a variety of experiences. Children 
were encouraged to give story dramatizations, to describe film strip scenes 
in their own words, to pantomine book titles, and to tell stories. Finger 
plays, taped participation scripts of seen fi from books, and feltboard 
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stories were among the multitude of approaches used by the librarians to 
broaden pupil interests. Some use was also made of poetry. 

The librarian provided individual reading guidance by helping the 
child select books which actually fitted his reading level and interests. 

Book skills and book care were often interwoven with fulfilling the need 
or desire of the child for a particular book. Through teaching library 
skills, assistance was given to pupils in learning and acquiring indepen- 
dence in study habits. 

To promote interest in reading and extend the child T s experience beyond 
the classroom many librarians made extensive use of audio-visual materials. 
Life was given to many stories by use of the sound films and recordings 
that accompany certain books. One librarian reported using her own slides 
on To Kill a Mongoo se » using pictures of Watts Tower after reading Beautiful 
Junk , and using her slides of scenes of Paris, both actual and as depicted 
in children's picture books. 

Innovative ideas were employed for making children aware of the use- 
fulness of books as an integral part of learning activity and as an enjoyable 
recreation. During book week, one librarian reported conducting a special 
project using a movie camera. In her school she filmed fourteen classes 
reading library books. 

Librarians gave children access to more books more often. Efforts 
were made to improve children's ability to communicate better in English, 
an- to promote fluency of oral expression. Story dramatization by the 
children seemed to be especially effective in encouraging creative oral 
and written expression. It helped improve their verbal ability by providing 
them with the opportunity to speak before a group. An overactive child 
often finds this an acceptable outlet for his behavior, and shy children 
often readily project themselves into these story characters. As this has 
provided a successful school experience for many children, it helped build 
their self-confidence and therefore, their self-image. 

Dramatization and story-telling were popular with the children and 
provided them with experiences of life outside the ghetto. One librarian 
commented : 

"I feel the best thing I can do for the children in my school is to 
provide literary experiences that do not depend upon background or 
on reading skill, so I spend part of each period reading aloud and 
telling stories. With the younger children this is an accepted 
and expected activity. They greet a good, new story with pleasure, 
request the repetition of favorites and participate in the retell- 
ing of familiar ones." 

With older children, folk tales, fables, and myths unequalled for their 
wisdan, humor, depth and beauty, proved to be extremely popular. Talks by 
.Librarians on these and other elected books often sparked children's reading 
interest. These books were usually checked out after their introduction to 
the class. On librarian remarked: 

"I gather bocks from the fiction shelf that I feel the class would 
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enjoy, and tell a little something about each, hopefully some- 
thing intriguing* Of ten tines there are outstanding new books so 
beautiful or so interesting that I want all to have a look before 
they go into circulation. Maqy of these with their fine photographs 
catch the attention of oven the most reluctant reader." 

Librarians have tried to build a foundation for a lifetime of inquiry 
by encouraging discussions which have lead to a searching for answers. Such 
discussions and book talks have led to greater circulation in ohe non- 
fiction sections of the library. 

Two librarians conducted a program whereby they worked with a small 
group of student storytellers. These were fourth and fifth grade pupils who 
read to the primary classes on a regular schedule. Librarians also trained 
and supervised student monitors. Monitors were given responsibilities of 
a nature to help provide more successful school experiences. These 
responsibilities varied according to the ability of the monitor. 

Teacher Questionnaire . To . ssess the value of the services of the 
librarians, questionnaires were sent to classroom teachers. Two-hundred 
thirty-three teachers responded. The results are indicated below. 

SUMMARY OF RESPONSES FROM TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 
PERTAINING TO THE EFFECTIVENESS OF LIBRARY SERVICES 



How helpful has your school 
librarian been in: 


A 

Great 

Deal 


Some 


Little 


Not 

at 

All 


No 

Response 


Stimulating children's 
interest in reading? 


39 % 


28* 


12/? 


16* 


5 % 


Improving children's 
verbal functioning? 


Il»* 


32 % 


21/? 


21 % 


6* 


Increasing the amount of 
reading done by children 


23 % 


33 % 


iw 


21* 


7* 


Serving as a resource person 
in gathering information 
which supplements curriculum 
areas? 


35 % 


25 % 


iw 


20* 


5 % 



N * 233 



Taken as a whole, the elementary teachers 1 evaluation of library services 
showed a definite positive response in all areas. The information indicated 
that the services of the librarian were of greatest value in stimulating child- 
rens interest in reading and in serving as a resource person by gathering 
information to supplement curriculum areas. Over responded favorably 
concerning the increase of reading done by children. With referen:e to 
improvement of childrens verbal functioning, of the teachers felt that 
the librarians 1 services were of value. 
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Feelings about the impact of the library program ceemed to depend 
somewhat on the personality and capability of the individual librarian and 
upon whether the librarian was assigned full-time or part-time to the 
schools. 

Librarians 1 Comments , In a questionnaire > librarians were asked to 
comment on the effectiveness and successf illness of the library program* 

They reported that storytelling and story dramatization proved invaluable 
in getting children to read and express themselves orally. One librarian 
working in a predominately bilingual school remarked: 

"In a primary grade we were doing story dramatizations, One 
child beautifully played the part of Frances the badger in 
Bedtime for Frances . Her teacher said she had thought the child 
to be non-English-speaking, as she had not spoken before." 

She also commented: 

"In using the filmstrip 'A Tree is Nice' children described scenes 
from the book. Three teachers pointed out that many pupils spoke 
English more than they had all year." 

Librarians noticed a constant increase in the use of the library. 
Eagerness of the children to come to the library and their enthusiasm for 
checking out books were shown by the fact that in many schools they came to 
the library before school, at noon, and after school. 

One librarian commented on the effectiveness of providing "open 
periods''. During this time children come to the library at any time per- 
mitted by classroom teachers. 

"This has proven very effective in encouraging low achievers in 
reading. They derive personal satisfaction and improved self- 
concept from this independent experience, the freedom of choice 
in selecting a book, and the extra personal attention from a 
guiding adult (librarian). This, in addition to getting a book 
they can use, promotes a liking for books and a desire to learn 
to read better." 

Other consents ~rom the librarians reflect the successfulness of the 
program. 



"Especially encouraging has been the reading level change. Through 
personal encouragement, I've been able to lead many children from 
picture books to fiction books, and they in turn have led their 
friends along the same path." 

"Literature enrichment has increased interest Jn reading for in- 
formation and recreation. There is greater awareness of the world 
outside their immediate neighborhood. Storytelling has built 
self confidence in the storytellers and has provided a more im- 
mediate goal for the listeners. It has reinforced the children's 
reading and listening skills." 



1T Without ESEA, I would be in each school one day per week and 
have three other schools to provide for. 'This would limit my 
service to doing little more than physical maintenance and 
ordering of the collection of books, with no time for person- 
al or direct services to the children even in groups. Now 
with only one school to serve, due to ESEA, I am not only able 
to guide in the collection of suitable books, but also offer 
encouragement in reading and instruction in library skills. My 
presence here for most of the day permits children to visit the 
library often. It permits flexible scheduling, which is very 
important, especially with the addition of new and varied pro- 
grams and materials." 

Limitations of the Program and Recommendations for Change * In most cases 
the time available for each librarian to spend with children and teachers was 
limited. Librarians assigned to two schools have recommended that they be as- 
signed to a single school in order to carry out their professional duties to 
the fullest extent. In this way, more special projects could be carried out 
and more individual work could be done with children. Giving individual guid- 
ance and being able to give a pupil help at the moment of need require a situ- 
ation in which the librarian is always there and is able to have a certain 
amount of unscheduled time. 

Clerical duties often interfere with the effectivenb- ^ of the librarian. 

To implement their role fully and to make the library materials more easily 
accessible to teachers and children, librarians, especially those working in 
the larger ESEA schools, have recommended the assignment of an aide to the li- 
brary for performing clerical duties. One librarian serving a school with 
over 1,100 pupils remarked: 

•Working with students in this school has been the most rewarding 
work I ! ve ever done. They are eager to learn, appreciate books, 
and are always pleasant to be with. Every effort should be made 
to see that their needs are met. There should be at least two 
librarians present. At present, one second grade is permitted 
to come at noon every day to check out books. They check out 
about ten books a day. This mea'-s that one class is reading 200 
bocks a month in addition to the library books kept in their 
classroom. Ail lower grades should have the same opportunity, 
but it is not possible without more help. The only way a li- 
brarian can handle this school effectively is by working twelve 
hours a day and on weekends, and still he/she must suffer the 
frustrations of not being able to provide all the services that 
are desirei." 

Librarians have requested that, in the future, consideration should be 
given to their requests for more materials and books for the library. Some 
schools report that there are not enough materials and books to supply the 
demand in certain areas. 

Conclusions . In general the feelings of the teachers seemed to be that the 
libraiy program made a definite contribution to their efforts to achieve the pre- 
conceived aims of the program. The degree of effectiveness in each school was 
dependent to some extent on the facilities and upon whether the librarian was as- 
signed on a half-time or full-time basis. Because of the assignment of a half- 
time librarian in some schools, the time avai]able for the librarian to spend 
with the children and teachers was limited. Consideration should be given to 
expanding the library cervices. Expansion could lead to more work with chil- 
dren and to coordination with teachers in planning and carrying out creative 
programs. 
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U.3 SPEECH SERVICES 



The Speech Development and Correction Program was established as part of 
the Compensatory Education Program funded through ESEA Title I in 1966. In 
1968 - 69 * four therapists* or clinicians, were assigned to work full-time in 
each of four saturation schools. In accordance with the guidelines and di- 
rectives of the State for 1969-70* four speech therapists were funded to serve 
the ten Title I intensive service schools. Two of these specialists served 
half-time in each of four schools and the other two were assigned to work 
one-third-time at each uf six schools with enrollments under 690. Each of 
the ten schools was also served by a District-funded speech clinician. 

Participating Pupils . All pupils enrolled in the ten Title I schools were 
eligible to receive the services of the speech therapists. The pupils selec- 
ted for assistance were identified on the basis of individual need. Pupils 
were judged in need of service if they were unable to communicate verbally 
either with their peers or with their teachers, or if they seemed to have dys- 
fluency or any type of voice, articulation, hearing or language disorder. The 
selection of participants was based upon the following criteria: 

1. Significant articulation defects which were handicapping 

2. Auditory acuity deficits which required specialized 
auditory training and/or lipreading 

3. Auditory perceptual difficulties which affected language 
learning 

I 4 . Non-fluent speech patterns 

5* Language -symbolization or language development problems 

Evaluation Strategy . Evaluation of speech services included the reaction 
of speech therapists and classroom teachers, gathered by means of question- 
naires and informal comments. The effects of the speech program were studied 
as follows: 



An analysis of the needs of the participants, with a descrip- 
tion of the services provided to them, and the procedure fol- 
lowed when pupils were released from services 

Results of questionnaires to each person providing speech ser- 
vices concerning the effectiveness, the general strengths, arid 
the limitations of their services, with recommendations for 
change 

An opinion survey to all ESEA classroom teachers to determine 
the effects of speech services 

O peration of the Program . ESEA clinicians provided indirect and direct 
intensive therapy to 6 LI 4 children with communication impairment in the ten 
Title I schools. Direct clinical services included identification, assess- 
ment, and evaluation of children with oral language problems. 



Children were identified for assistance through referrals, screenings, 
observations, and waiting lists. Teachers, auxiliary personnel, adminis- 
trators, parents, and clinicians from other schools in cases of transfers, 
as well as outside agencies, such as the Department of Social Services, re- 
ferred children for therapy, initiation sheets, speech referral forms, . 
notes or verbal communication were the primary methods of referral. This 
year referrals proved to be the prime basis for case findings with ESEA 
clinicians. 

All first grade pupils and all pupils new to the school were screened 
for possible communication disorders. An initial speech and language evalu- 
ation covered: 



1. ability to use speech sounds 

2. auditory perceptual skills 

3. gross and fine-motor skills, and body image 

Li. coordination of muscles used in speech 

ability to comprehend and express ideas and 
emotions in oral language 

6. use of syntax, morphology and vocabulary in 
oral language 

In a questionnaire, the four clinicians were asked to indicate the ap- 
proximate amount of time they spent in each of the activities listed. Their 
responses are surmarized beloi*. 

ACTIVITIES OF SPEECH THERAPISTS 



ACTIVITY 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
WORKING TIKE 


Working with children 


6U% 


Working directly with teachers 


9% 


Working with other 
school personnel 


10% 


Parent conferences 


1% 


Planning and diagnosis 


12% 


In-service activities 


)% 


Other activities 


1% 


TOTAL 


100% 



o 
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Findings* The needs of children and the objectives of the program were 
met by the therapists through direct and indirect therapy provided to chilren 
who were identified as having communication disorders, through contributions 
to interdisciplinary staff meetings, and through consultant services pro- 
vided to teachers in the area of speech and language learning. 

The clinicians worked with a total of 6UU pupils. This included chil- 
dren seen for referral or diagnosis only, as well as those seen weekly for 
direct therapy. Based on an enrollment of 6,683 pupils, 10. U per cent of 
the pupils received the services of the ESEA speech therapists. 

Waiting lists, which consisted of pupils who would be enrolled in ther 
apy if the speech specialist had more time in the school, varied from school 
to school. In the spring of 1970, eight of the schools reported sizable 
waiting lists, while two schools had reduced their waiting lists to almost 
nil as a result of the addition of two full-time clinicians funded under 
A • B . 606 . 



There were many children with whom the speech clinician spent diagnos- 
tic/therapy time to uncover relative strengths and weaknesses in their audi- 
tory/visual operations. When a profile was defined, the child was either 
admitted to therapy, placed on a waiting list, or designated as not in need 
of services. Relevant information was relayed to the teacher. 

Pupils in need of direct language and speech therapy were scheduled 
for sessions with the speech therapist once or twice weekly. They met on an 
individual basis or in siall groups for periods ranging from 20 to 60 min- 
utes. One therapist described her activities during these sessions. 

"Generally, most sessions are aimed at developing certain 
skills related to the child 1 s need in speech and language. 

In either case, I develop rapport with the child, teach a 
skill by building up auditory perception of the language 
form, provide for practice and drill in structured activi- 
ties, and eventually involve less structured activities 
which encourage spontaneous use of that particular skill." 

Another clinician commenced: 

"Through discussion, use of a tape recorder, mirror, etc., 
during therapy sessions, each child becomes aware of his 
or her comm uni cation problem and is motivated to improve. 

For those with articulation disorders, 1 use a variety of 
audio-visual aids including the tape recorder, mirror and 
phonetic games. For language remediation, Peabody Kits, 

Matrix games, Language lotto, tapes, etc. were used.” 

ESEA speech clinicians reported that eleven children were released from 
the speech program because their special speech problem no longer existed. 
This figure does not take into account the children who were not released 
but who showed definite improvement. A follow-up will be done next year 
on the eleven children released. They will not be considered as having b^en 
fully released until they have gone six to twelve months with no regression. 
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Thirty children we>re dropped from the program for various other reasons: 
transfer, extreme absenteeis.1 cr existence of more serious problems that 
needed to be attended to first. 

The speech clinicians conferred with classroom teachers to keep them in- 
formed as to pupils * needs and progress, and to enlist their assistance in 
carrying over gains in clinic sessions to speaking situations in the pupils' 
normal environment, and to give them assistance in improving all children's 
speech in the classroom. One therapist commented: 

M At one bilingual school, I give indirect therapy in the 
classroom which is language -based, with much emphasis on 
sound production in order to reach the population's com- 
mon 'roisarticulations. ' It is this work that reaches 
the teachers through suggestions about what to do with 
their children so that they won't need speech therapy 
specifically from the therapist, but receive it in the 
classroom." 

Speech teachers conferred with parents as needed, informing them on the 
child's participation in speech therapy programs. 

In-service Activities . Most of the in-service training received by clin- 
icians was provided through outside meetings, workshops, lectures, conferences 
and personal research. Meetings with the speech department staff were also 
conducted to discuss programs, to exchange ideas, and to share information 
among therapists. 

The clinicians themselves provided in-service to teachers and school 
staffs by serving as resource persons. They worked closely with teachers 
and staff to inform them about communication and learning disabilities and 
acted as consultants in the curriculum area of speech and language-learning. 
Through interdisciplinary and faculty meetings, the school staffs were ad- 
vised on the availability of current educational research and instructional 
materials related to speech and hearing difficulties. Speech therapists 
gave demonstrations on the use of the Peabody Language Kits and the prin- 
ciples on which they are based, 

Speech Therapists' Comments . In a questionnaire distributed to speech 
therapists, they were asked to comment on the successfulness and effective- 
ness of the program. One clinician replied: 

,r Many of the children have improved in their auditory 
articulation and grammar skills. Many are happier and 
have a better self-concept. Many teachers have a better 
understanding speech rid language, are making better 
referrals, and have done more things in the classroom in 
these areas," 

Another therapist indicated tbit she felt successful in accomplishing the 
follow! ng: 
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Making some teachers aware of the influence of a child's 
oral language on his learning to read 

Disseminating special remedial techniques related to audi- 
tory and oral language skills 

Locating learning disability in children and referring 
them to proper sources 

Seeing children with language difficulties and actually 
making progress with them 

In terms of specific cases, replies included the following: 

11 1 have been very successful with a seven year old hyper- 
active child who is repeating first grade. His kinder- 
garten articulation problem is almost corrected, and he 
has improved so much in listening to sounds and under * 
standing phonics that he is finally beginning to read,' 1 

"Four months ago it was difficult to understand a sixth 
grade boy with gifted ability who had a severe 1 r* dis- 
tortion, His problem is now almost corrected and he 
will go into a gifted class in junior high school,' 1 



"Four of my students were completely mute in school, 

Therapy for each was geared toward breaking down the 
barrier and getting them to speak to me, to other chil- 
dren, and finally in class." 

Most clinicians noticed an increased awareness on the part of teachers 
of the importance of listening skills and auditory perception, and have no- 
ticed an increase in the use of the clinician as a consultant and resource 
person, One therapist reported: 

"In some cases, I am able to coordinate well with the 
teacher, and consequently effect quite a positive change 
in both him and the child involved. One particular sec- 
ond grader, who was developmen tally immature, showed 
symptoms of emotional disturbance and brain damage. With 
contact twice a week and extensive coordination with the 
teacher, I saw considerable progress in both individuals. 

The teacher gained self-confidence in being able to actu- 
ally do something for this child." 



Teacher Questi o nnaire . The following tabulation, taken from a question- 
naire distributed to all teachers in the ten Title I schools, presents eval- 
uative information concerning speech services from the 233 classroom teachers 
who responded, 




How helpful has your speech 
therapis". been in providing 


A 


diagnosis and remediation in 


Great 


oral language problems? 


Deal 




27* 
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Not 








at 


No Response/ 


Sone 


Little 


All 


No Contact 


31* 


16 * 


)% 


16 * 
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The presentation of these data indicate that £8 per cent of teach- 
ers felt that the services of the speech clinicians proved valuable jn pro- 
viding diagnosis and remediation in oral language problems. Feelings about 
the impact of the speech program were somewhat dependent upon the personali- 
ty of the individual therapist and his relations with staff as well as with 
pupils. 

Limitation s of Services and Recommendations for Change . Most of the 
speech therapist s felt that they were able to meet the needs the chil- 
dren and the objectives of their program on a somewhat limited basis because 
their heavy schedule interfered with in-depth effectiveness. Limited time 
in each school was the major complaint. The following comments were made: 

"I feel that I wasn't as successful as I could have been be- 
cause intensive therapy was an impossibility, since I had 
four buildings to serve. I also needed more time to develop 
my role as a resource and speech consultant to teachers." 

"I am able to provide a good warm relationship with the chil- 
dren in addition to specific speech and language remediation, 
but I am not able to see the children frequently enough to 
cav se raj id, significant improvement." 

"I was successful in providing limited information to c 
room teachers, but only while coordinating therapy ar 
with those teachers." 

In order to perform their duties to the fullest extent i + .unended 

that one full-time therapist be assigned to each school. This ; ^cessary 
to provide for more effective intensive therapy (three or four Mji.es weekly). 
This would enable therapists to do more in the way of classroo . o hr- /ations, 
develop materials for teachers, and provide more effective in-sc t . i^sist- 
ance to teachers. 

C ther suggestions offered by speech therapists to make the n re 

effective in the future include: 

Provide more adequate physical space for therapists to 
do their therapy and evaluative work 

Hire a half-time clinician to work in the compensatoiy 
education office to coordinate all speech activities - 
they relate to all the Title I schools 

Provide released time for the development of material 
including parent education materials 

Develop language assessment tools in Spanish, Chine,' 
and Tagalog 

Schedule more tine for interdepartmental planning 

Conduct a pre-service session with all auxiliary per- 
sonnel before the commencement of school 
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Conclusions . It is evident that the speech program made a definite 
contribution to the total Title I program. Its degree of effectiveness 
was somewhat limited because of the lack of a full-time ESEA therapist in 
each school. Consideration should be given to expanding the program by 
assigning one full-time therapist to each school. Expansion of the pro- 
gram would insure more intensive therapy with the children and extend the 
resources available to the teachers. 
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h.h COMMUNITY TEACHERS 



A corps of seven competent teachers, sensitive to the needs and desires 
of the school and community, served the ten Title I schools and the four 
receiving schools as community teachers. Their ultimate aim was to establish 
and maintain positive lines of communication between school and community. 

In previous years, community teachers served several schools. The change 
in 1969-70 was in line with the State guidelines requiring concentration of 
service in those schools identified as intensive service schools. This change 
fostered development of parental involvement programs at each school-site that 
were planned around the distinctive cultural and ethnic background of that 
school coirnnunity. One community teacher was assigned full-time to serve four 
target area schools with enrollments of over 675. Three served the other six 
schools on a half-time basis. 

Participating Pupils . All pupils enrolled in the ten Title I schools and 
bused pupils in receiving schools were eligible to receive the services of the 
community teachers- Parents and children who qualified for their services were 
identified on the basis of individual need. Upon special requost, pupils who 
were enrolled in a non-public school which received Title I instructional 
services were referred to the appropriate community teacher. 

Children who were referred for service displayed the following character- 
istics ! 

Negative self-image 

Expectatior.3 of school failure 

Racial and ethnic isolation 

Negative attitude toward school and education 

High absentee rate 

Children and parents were identified for assistance through referrals 
from classroom teachers, administrators, and auxiliary personnel such as the 
social workers or psychologists. Attendance officers, school nurses, and 
various ccmmunity groups often reque.'.ted assistance from the community teacher. 
Parents often asked principals for specific help, and principals, in turn, 
referred the parents to community teachers for assistance. 

Participating Personnel . Teachers of various racial-ethnic backgrounds, 
demonstrating empathy for the children in their specific schools, were chosen 
for these unique Title I positions. They were successful, experienced class- 
room teachers, who displayed knowledge of, and interest in, the community and 
the total school program. 

Evaluation Strategy . Evaluation of community teachers' services was 
based on records of services provided, and on reactions obtained fren ques- 
tionnaires administered tc comunity teachers themselves and to teachers and 
other members of school staffs. Effects of the program were measured as follows: 
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Summary of activities of community teachers. 

Questionnaire to community teachers. 

Records of pupil problems* 

Questionnaires to principals and teachers pertaining to the 

effectiveness of community teachers' services. 

Description of the Piogram . One of the basic objectives of the community 
teacher program was to provide lines of communication to non-Ehglish speaking 
parents by providing interpretive services. In order to bridge the gap between 
home, school, and community, teachers were chosen who spoke the language of 
the community. 

In an interview, principals were asked: "How effective has your community 
teacher been in establisning communication lines to foreign-speaking parents by 
providing interpretive services?" The responses from the four principals whose 
schools and communities required the services of bilingual community teachers 
indicated that two principals considered the community teacher "very effective" 
in providing interpretive services, one principal indicated this service to be 
"effective 11 , and one principal responded "unknown" to the question. 

One community teacher partially attributes his success to his being able 
to provide these interpretive services. He comments? 

"Ify knowledge of the Spanish .culture and language and my 
identification with the different nationalities represented 
in my two schools has helped me a great deal to accomplish 
my goals arid to be more effective in my work." 

Community teachers were able to interpret the community to the school and, 
in turn, were a communication channel from the school to the parents and the 
community in general. This interpretive service enabled teachers and admini- 
strators to make home contacts more easily; non-Ehglish speaking parents were 
give* information about the school, were better informed about their children, 
and were encouraged to become participating members of school and community. 

Findings . In a questionnaire, the community teachers were ^sked to 
indicate the approximate amount of time they spent in various activities. 

The chart below summarizes their responses. 



COMMUNITY TEACHER WORKLOAD SUMMARY 



ACTIVITY 



Contacts with individual students 
Contacts with parents 17£ 

Contacts with community organizations (EDC, PTA, etc.) 12% 

Contacts with teachers 17£ 

Contacts with administrators 
Contacts with Central Office staff 

Contacts with comunity agencies (Health Department, etc.) 
Maintaining records and preparing reports 16% 

Attending in-service training 1% 

Other activities 

TOTAL lCftT 



PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
WORKING TIME 

m 



17V 
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Included in "other activities" were classroom observations made by com- 
munity teachers, conferences, and meetings with other school staff (social 
workers, psychologists , nurses, etc.) 

Community teachers were able to meet the objectives of their program by 
working closely with the teachers in their respective schools, providing coun- 
seling to pupils, and working with neighborhood and community agencies. Two 
community teachers briefly described the activities and functions that made 
up a typical week for them. 



1 . Teacher consultations; conferences with principals and 
social workers; home visits; direct help to children; 
meetings with community organizations; parent conferen- 
ces; supervising bused children; arranging for field 
trips; P.T.A. meetings; telephone calls; writing let- 
ters to various organizations. 

2. Meetings with the "team" (psychologist, nurse, social 
worker); discussion of children with classroom teachers; 
home visits; interpretive services; P.T.A. meetings; 
community agency meetings; helping parents with housing, 
employment, immigration, food, clothing, and health 
problems . 



In many respects, the community teacher functioned as an extension of 
the school-site administrators as they worked with parents, teachers, pupils 
and community. Because of the multi-ethnic cultural patterns found in the 
target area schools, each community teacher designed a tailor-made pattern 
of parental involvement activities. A central focus of their activities was 
the involvement of parents in the life of the school. They went into the 
field to enlist parent participation by any and all means, obtained volunteer 
assistance for field trips, library services, etc., and helped to develop an 
active P.T.A. Home visits were made upon request, and parents were alerted 
to opportunities for adult education and helped to make necessary contacts 
with the school social workei or city agencies such as the Department of 
Welfare or the Department of Housing. One community teacher commented: 



"I've met man> of the objectives of the community teacher 
program by listening to the problems of teachers, parents, 
and children and tried to help in any way possible. I’ve 
been successful in getting' parents and children to partic- 
ipate in the programs of community centers, such as tutorial 
programs, sewing, creative dancing, crafts, etc. I T ve been 
able to enroll many children in summer camp programs, and 
helped secure clothing for needy children. I T ve also arranged 
for transportation of parents to area PTA meetings and Parent 
Advisory Group meetings." 



Community teachers made it easier for anxious and concerned parents :o 
confer with teachers and administrators about their children. Sensitive to 
the needs and desires of the parents, community teachers have often detected 
areas of difficulty between teachers and parents and tried to check problems 
in their incipient stages before a crisis developed. Information about study 
or tutorial centers, existing recreation facilities, health services, etc., 
were made known to parents. 
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A major function of the community teacher was to orient teachers to the 
community. There were times when the community teacher acted as a buffer between 
teachers and parents. Teachers were assisted with parent conferences, and results 
of home visits and other findings were reported to them. 

In order to sense the mood of the community and demonstrate school interest 
community teachers attended and participated in meetings of community organizations 
These included the Police Community Relations Unit, the Economic Opportunity 
Council, the YMCA, local civil rights groups, and various others. This enabled 
community teachers to acquaint the community with the total school program and 
establish better avenues of communication between school and community. 

Community Teacher Questionnaire . In a questionnaire, community teachers 
were asked to comment on the success and effectiveness of their program. The 
following responses were given: 

"By the. responses of the various groups I've worked with, the 
receptivenoss of the principals, the cooperation of the teachers, 
the friendly attitudes cf the children, and by the fact that 
all continue to ask for help, I feel that I've accomplished 
much toward the fulfillment of the objectives 

"I’ve noticed an increase in the positive outlook and attitude 
on the part of parents and the community toward education* 

Parents have become increasingly engaged in school activities. 

Ethnic groups of parents are participating as one entity in 
the affairs of the school." 



"Teachers have shown confidence and are becoming more willing 
to help in any project. Community agencies have asked to 
help our school with field trips and have provided our school 
with tickets for various plays and concerts." 

"I've encouraged Boy Scout and Girl Scout activities, have 
been able to set up a tutorial program, and have accompanied 
children there whenever possible. I've been very active 
in police- community organizations and have established a par- 
ent reading shelf in the school library." 

Concerning the receiving schools, one community teacher comments: 

"One strength of working with the receiving schools is that 
the communication problem associated with long distance busing 
is minimized," 

Intensity of Problem . During the month of May, community teachers were 
asked to keep an account of the problems they encountered with pupils, parents, 
and community. They were to rate these problems according to their intensity 
at the outset and rate them again after endeavoring to solve the problem. Two 
sets of forms were returned. The results are indicated on the following rage. 
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INTENSITY OF PROBLEM 





IT 


3 


2 


1 


6 


Very 

High 


High 


Medium 


Low 


Non- 

Existent 


Pre 


2h% 


35% 


35% 


6 % 




Post 


h% 


1 3% 


28$ 


31% 


19$ 



An examination of the table reveals that, of the 59 per cent of problems 
rated as "very high" or "high" at the outset, only 17 per cent remained in 
that category after being attended to by the community teacher. At the out- 
set, only six per cent were in the "low" category, but by the end of Kay, 

58 per cent fell into the "low" and "non-existent" categories. 

On this form, community teachers were also asked to state the nature of 
the problem. The following are a few examples of problems which were included: 

"I worked with a classroom to help them present a fashion 
show. African dresses and shirts that the children made 
were displayed. I was able to enlist the help from a 
young mother who models and dances." 

"Father and mother can neither speak nor hear and want to 
have their child tested for hearing and speech deficiencies 
and placed in a nursery school. I arranged for testing at 
the Board of Education and placement was made for the child 
in a pre-school class." 

"I checked as to the eligibility of applicants for Guardsmen's 
camperships. I was disappointed to find that children have 
a better chance of being accepted if they could pay a fee 
of ten dollars each." 

"A kindergarten child came to school with torn clothes and 
inadequate underwear. I secured some clothing for her from 
a community agency. Both parents and child were pleased with 
the clothing." 

"I helped plan a program for a P.T.A. meeting. Notes were sent 
to parents of participating pupils. There was 100^ attendance 
of these parents at the meeting." 

Teacher Questionnaire . Questionnaires were distributed to all classroom 
teachers in the ten ^Title I schools requesting their assessment of community 
teacher services. Their responses are summarized on the following page. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF COMMUNITY TEACHER SERVICES AS 
JUDGED BY CLASSROOM TEACHERS 



How helpful has you-" community 
teacher been in* 


A 

Great 

Deal 


Some 


Little 


Not 

at 

All 


No 

Response 


Promoting positive relation- 
ships between home, school and 
community? 


35% 


30* 


1 2% 


1 2% 


12* 


Developing a positive attitude 
toward school and education 
in those children who receive 
service? 


2$* 


29 % 


15* 


1 2% 


18* 


Improving the daily attendance 
of those children who receive 
service? 


1 9* 


22 % 


i6* 


19* 


23* 
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In addition, twenty-two per cent of classroom teachers reported that they 
had no contact with the community teacher. The classroom teachers who had con- 
tact with the community teacher rated them as being most effective in promoting 
positive relationships between home, school and community. Fifty-four per 
cent responded favorably concerning the* development of positive attitudes to- 
ward school and education in those children who received service. Feelings 
about the impact of the community teacher program, besides reflecting opinions 
of the community teachers' services, also seemed to be somewhat dependent upon 
the individual community teacher's relationships with school staffs. Feelings 
were also dependent upon whether the specific school had tie srrvices of a 
community teacher on a full-time basis. 

Principals ' Assessment of Community Teacher Services . Questionnaires 
were distributed to principals of the ten Title I schools and the four re- 
ceiving schools. The questionnaire, used in an interview situation, requested 
their assessment of community teacher services. Their responses are sum- 
marized below and on the following page. 

EFFECTIVENESS OF COMMUNITY TEACHER SERVICES AS 
JUDGED BY PRINCIPAI-S 



How effective has your school- Very Ef- 

community teacher been in terns of: fective 


Effec- 

tive 


Inef- 

fective 


Adversely 

Effective 


Un- 

known 


Developing positive relationships 
between home, school and community? 


U3% 


29* 


114* 


7* 


7* 


Developing positive attitudes toward 
parents on the part of teachers and 
other school personnel ? 


36* 


36* 


7* 


7* 


\h% 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF COMMUNITY TEACHER SERVICES AS 
JUDGED BY PRINCIPALS (Continued) 



How effective has your school- 
community teacher been in terms of: 


Very Ef- 
fective 


Effec- 

tive 


Inef- 

fective 


Adversely 

Effective 


Un- 

known 


Developing positive attitudes towards 
the community on the part of teachers 
and other school personnel? 


M 


362 


c)% 


02 


72 


Developing positive attitudes toward 
the school on the part of pupils and 
parents? 


292 


502 


it# 


02 


72 


Arranging for parents and teachers to 
meet together? 


292 


6U2 


72 


02 


02 
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This table indicates a definite positive response in all areas. Exam- 
ination of the table indicates that community teachers were most effective 
in developing positive attitudes towards the school on the part of pupils 
and parents. With reference to the first three iteuis, ?2 per cent of the 
principals responded favorably to community teacher services. All principals, 
with the exception of one, indicated that the community teachers were "very 
effective" or "effective" in arranging for parents and teachers to meet together. 

Principals who responded that the community teacher services wore "inef- 
fective" or "adversely effective" did not have the services of a full-time 
community teacher. In one school, the community teacher resigned in early 
spring end no replacement could be found to fill that position. 

Principals were also asked, Ir What has the community teacher program done to 
improve the classroom climate?" The following comments, reflecting the suc- 
cess of the program, were made by principals: 

"Our community teacher was able to get the parent advisory 
council organized and active. She relieved pressure on the 
school, specifically classrooms, by referring children to 
tutors or discussing disciplinary problems with teachers and 
in turn with parents." 

"The presence of the community teacher has brought about contact 
between teacher, school, and parents, which in itself brings 
about more understanding and thus improves classroom climate." 

"Our community teacher has provided direct contact with the 
home when needed, has done follow-ups on individual pupils, 
including weekly conferences, and has provided transportation 
when needed to bring parents to school for conferences of 
special programs." 

"Our community teacher has helped to develop understanding 
between parents and teachers who had negative rapport with 
with each other." 
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"Teachers in the school appreciate having someone they can 
go to who will help them communicate more effectively with 
parents . " 

"Our community teacher has improved the classroom climate by 
offering her services to teachers to help them with problem 
children* She has checked some of their daily work, listened 
to their problems, and has related facts concerning the child's 
behavior and work in the classroom to the parents . Parents 
and teachers have felt free to mention racial incidents to our 
black community teacher." 

One principal who is actively involved in his bilingual community feels 
that the community teacher program revolves around the specific per con. He 
reported that she was active not only in community organizations but also in 
the community. 

Limitations of the Program and Recommendations for Change . In general, 
the community teachers f^lt that they were able to meet all their objectives 
to some degree. Limited time in each scVool and their heavy schedule inter- 
fered with in-depth effectiveness. The statement of one community teacher 
who was assigned to two schools reflected the general feeling of many. She 
reported, 



"My initial contacts and referrals were effective, but I didn't 

have enough time to do second and third follow-up visits with 

many cases where it would have been helpful." 

Insufficient time to do all that needed to be done was the major complaint 
of the community teachers who were sei'ving two schools. 

Community teacher services were unavailable in one school until March, 
as a result of the fact that no one could be found until that time to fill 
the full-time position at that school. Another resigned in early spring, 
and again no replacement could be found. Principals of these two schools 

indicated in the questionnaire that they felt the void. The duties and 

responsibilities of the community teacher had to be assumed by them, adding 
to their already crowded schedules* 

Principals who had half-time community teacher services this year re- 
quested the assignment of a full-time community teacher to their schools for 
next year. One principal working in a school with an enrollment of over 1,100 
pupils indicated the need for two full-time community teachers. All receiving 
school principals requested an increase in community teacher services. 

Among the other recommendations of the principals for making the role 
of the community teacher more effective in 1970-71 were: 

"Involve school-site administrator in selection and appointment 
of community teachers so any misgivings about their dbility to 
v^rk together might be alleviated." 

"Conduct periodic orientation and information sessions." 
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T, If possible , assign the same community teacher to each school 
next fall in order to insure continuity of the program. 11 

"Conduct in-service and workshop training for the community 
teacher on effective community and parent relations." 

In connection with the last statement, most principals indicated that a 
workshop stituation would prove beneficial in training community teachers to 
function as leaders in the school and community and help improve their skills 
in organizing and working with groups. It was also recommended that in- 
service training be conducted prior to the commencement of school. In this 
way the role of the community teacher could be set forth to alL school person- 
nel so that more effective use of their services could be made. 

Due to the late assignment of the community teacher field representative, 
very few community teacher in-service meetings were held this year. Consider- 
ation should be given to holding more in-service staff meetings in 1970-71. 
This would lead to more effective exchange of information and successful ideas 
among community teachers. 

Due to the physical lack of space in many schools, a private room in 
which the community teachers could hold conferences, etc . was not always 
available. Desirable working conditions would include adequate private office 
facilities at the school-site. 

Conclusions . Constant efforts were made by the community teachers to 
create awareness in all concerned of the educational and social needs of 
children in the schools and to encourage both parents and teachers to use 
all available resources in meeting these needs. In all areas of service, 
the majority of teachers and principals indicated that the community teachers 
made a definite contribution in their efforts to achieve the preconceived aims 
of the program. 

Consideration should be given to strengthening and expanding the program 
by assigning one full-time community teacher to each of the six schools 
which had part-time services this year. This extension would involve the 
classroom teacher more fully in the total school-community-pupil relationship 
and provide more quality service in all arear concerned. 
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CHAPTER $ 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



5.1 PROFILE OF COMPONENT 



M A systematic plan for parent involvement shall be part of the 
comprehensive program. 1 ' So mandates the California State Department of 
Education's Guidelines: Compensatory Education (revised April 1969). 

Parent -teacher conferences, teacher aides hired from the target school's 
community, advisory committees, and community teachers made parents aware 
of the school's instructional program and their children's progress in 
order to promote cooperative and supportive relationships between home, 
school and community. The estimated cost of the Parent Involvement 
Component for the 1969-70 school year was $108,669. 

Objectives, 

To increase the pupils' expectations of success in school 

To improve the children's emotional and social stability 
and/or that of their families 

To develop positive relationships between home, school 
and community 

To develop positive attitudes toward parents and the com- 
munity on the part of teachers and other school personnel 

To make parents aware of ohe school's instructional program 
and their children's progress 

To develop positive attitudes toward school and education 
on the part of pupils and parents 

To encourage parents and teachers to meet together 

To establish communication lines to foreign -speaking parents 
by providing interpretive services 

To assist parents in helping their children in the learning 
process 

To involve parents in the life of the school 

To organize, activate, and/or further the functioning of the 
school site or District advisory committee (s). 
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Parent ^Teacher Conferences . Parents meet with their child's 
teacher twice during the year to discuss their child r s personal develop- 
ment and academic progress. This new way of reporting pupil progress 
was instituted in all San Francisco Unified School District elementary 
schools for the first time this school year. Now, instead of receiving 
a report card six times during the school year, 20-minute parent-teacher 
conferences are held in October and April, and alternate with the issuance 
of the traditional report card in January and June. 

Teacher Aides , At least 50 per cent of the teacher aides were hired 
from the community. Parents of children enrolled in target area schools 
were hired as aides or welcomed as volunteers. 

Ad visoiy Committee . The 1969-70 Title I State Guidelines mandated 
that, be sides - the District Advisory Committee, each school would have its 
own advisory committee. Committees, composed substantially of parents of 
target area children, were organized and activated. 

(immunity Teachers . Seven successful teachers of various racial -ethnic 
backgrounds served in the unique Title I position of community teacher. 

They existed to establish and maintain positive lines of communication 
between school and community and to get parents actively involved in school 
affairs. 



Secticn 
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Evaluation Strategy . 

I. questionnaire was used in an interview situation with 
each of the ten target area school principals to obtaii 
his observations, opinions, and attitudes about the 
Parent Involvement component. 

Questionnaires were given to each aide and hi j teacher 
to determine the number of aides from the community, the 
number of parents and their relative activity in the 
community, and whether the aides were performing duties 
related to the Title I instructional program. 

A questionnaire was given to each classroom teacher to 
obtain information about contact with, and the effective- 
ness of the community teacher. The results of this 
questionnaire were reported in Chapter U, 

Questionnaires were given to each community teacher to 
accumulate information concerning his activities, his 
service, and his contacts, as well as general appraisal 
and recommendations about the community teacher activity. 
The results of this questionnaire were reported in 
Chapter 




O 
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5.2 QUESTIONNAIRE TO PRINCIPALS 



Principals 1 Commitment to Parent Involvement # The parent-involvement 
questionnaire was used in an interview situation with the ten principals of 
the te*. intensive services schools. It was developed to assess the effect- 
iveness of pe rent -community involvement activities, in the light of the com- 
ponent objectives o 

Principals were asked: (l) whether they felt that the present amount 

of parent involvement at their schools represented "insufficient," "average" 
or "too much" parent involvement, and ( 2 ) approximately what proportion of a 
principal’s time should be devoted to improving school -community relations. 

One principal stated that ten per cent of his time was needed to improve 
school -community relations. Two principals did not state how much of their 
time should be devoted to improving school -commuity relations. They said that 
if schools were doing an effective job of teaching, then school -community re- 
lations would take on a different role than that mandated for it. Parent in- 
volvement- should not have to be group involvement, but should be rather the 
individual parent concern for his particular children. 

A principal, very actively involved in his school's relations with its 
bilingual community, felt that, although there was enough community involve- 
ment, there was definitely "insufficient" parent involvement. He felt, as 
did five other principals, that one-fourth of a principal 1 s time should be 
devoted to improving school -community relations. One principal felt that, 
with his excellent staff, his role as a. principal no longer demanded as much 
effort in the areas of curriculum and management, but more in the area of 
pa rent -community involvement. 

Another principal, very actively involved in his school's relations with 
its black community, had built up such a working relationship with various 
community groups that his school is used every evening and on Saturdays by 
groups such as the EOC, the Martin Luther King Square Tenants Union, the West- 
ern Addition Community Organization, the Peace and Preedcn Party, an' the PTA, 

The children in his school had the "very effective" tutorial services provided 
by a Catholic girls' high school, the Podiatry College, and a Methodist adult 
volunteer group. His school operated as a referral center to such organizations 
as San Francisco's Legal Assistance Foundation and Mount Zion Hospital and Med- 
ical Centers, and a federally funded "Comprehensive Child Care Project." The 
YMCA provided some of the pupils in his school wi + h individual counseling and 
guidance and free camp. This principal felt that the demand of school -community 
relations were so great that, to do a "proper job," he would have to devote 
three-fourths of his time to it, which, of course, in his position as a principal 
of a school he is unable to do. 

Effective Approaches . When asked how effective certain groups had 
been in improving school-community relations, the principals generally 
agreed that "parent-teacher conferences" and "teacher aides" and been 
the most effective and that PTA's or parent service groups and the parent 
advisory groups tended at this point in time, to be ineffective in im- 
proving school-connunity relations. 



lb", 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF SCHOOL -COMMUNITY RELATIONS APPROACHES 
AS JUDGED BY PRINCIPALS 

Per Cent of Principals Responding 

Very 

Effective Effective Ineffective 



Parent -Teacher Conferences 






10% 


los? 




PTA or Parent Service Groups 


10 


±0 


30 


30 


20 


Noontime Supervisors 


h0 




bo 


20 




Teacher \ides 


60 


30 


10 






School Site Advisory Committee 


20 


10 


10 


So 


10 


District Advisory Committee 






10 


So 


Uo 



N = 10 



Insufficient Parent Involvement , Almost all the principals f< It that 
involving community organizations was easy, but only accidentally was a 
parent represented. Getting parents "involved" was their biggest problem. 

The PTA was criticized for its overly-structured nature, which alienates 
many parents, and its large required "donation" to the national organization. 
Even the most vocal and active of the parent advisory groups had difficulty 
getting more parents involved. The need to build "trust" between the school 
and parents appears to be based on the fact that parents still do not believe 
the schools want their help. Other reasons given by principals for apathy 
in parent participation were "cultural shyness, 11 their own personal problems 
living in slum areas, feelings of limited verbal facility in the reaLn of 
educational jargon, fear of taking initiative, and language difficulties 
of foreign-born parents, 

A Suggestion for Bridging the Gap Between Schools and Parents , Since 
many parents are new to this country, or uninformed about the workings of 
San Francisco schools, it was suggested that the School District or ESEA 
publish a pamphlet, tri-lingual if necessary, making parents aware of the 
school 1 s instructional program, i elcoming them to the school, publicizing 
the desirability of parent involvement, and explaining what parents can do 
to help the senool and their children, 

Parent-Teacher Conferences . The parent-teacher conference was designed 
to give the teacher and the parent an opportunity to meet and discuss the 
educational growth and special interests of the pupil in an informal 
atmosphere. Parents were encouraged to talk about their child, h*s hobbies, 
his potential and special interests. The District guidelines for parent- 
teacher conferences recommended that teachers be "good listeners" and, if 
necessary, "ask leading questions," Teachers were to discuss >rlth the 
parent the child's academic standing (strengths and weaknesses) and his 
emotional, social and physical development observed in the school environment. 
It was hoped that by this orai exchange of vital information, both parent 
and teacher would gain increased awareness of the needs of the child. The 
conference report was used for the first and third reporting period j the 
District report card was used for the second and fourth reports. During the 
two weeks when conferences were scheduled, a. 1 elementary schools operated 
on a shortened day, with parent-teacher conferences held in the afternoon®, 

O 
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Host of the principals reported that parent -teacher conferences were 
"very effective" in making parents aware of the school* s instructional 
program, and their child* s progress, and in improving teacher attitudes and 
understandings toward the parents and the home, 

EFFECT I7ENESS OF PARENT -TEA CHEF: CONFERENCES AS JUDGED BY PRINCIPALS 

Per Cent of Principals Responding 
Very 

Effective Ineffective Unknown 



How effective have parent- 
teacher conferences been in: 



a. 


Making parents aware of the 
school's instructional program? 


70* 


10* 


20* 


- 


- 


b. 


Making parents aware of their 
child* s progress? 


60 


30 


10 


- 




c. 


Improving teacher attitudes and 
understandings toward parents? 


70 


20 


10 


- 


_ 


d. 


Assisting parents in helping their 
children in the learning process? 


20 


30 


ho 




10 



N - 10 



In order to increase the number of parent-teacher conferences, several 
schools held some of the conferences at night so that working parents could 
attend. The Title I school having an enrollment over 1,100, of which 93 per 
cent are Chinese, had its parent -teacher conference report form and its 
regular report card printed in both Chinese and English, During the after- 
noon and evening conference periods of this school, £ti interpreters (hi high 
school students and 13 parents) worked with parents and teachers to insure 
that the oral exchange did, in fact, increase the awareness of the needs of 
the child for both parent and teacher. 

Seven of the ten ESEA schools had at least 70 per cenu parent 
attendance at the parent -teacher conferences. 



5.3 QUESTIONNAIRES TO TEACHERS AND TO TEACHER AIDES 



Questionnaires were given to sides and their teachers to determine 
the number of aides from the community, the number who were parents and 
their relative involvement in the community activities , and to describe 
the aide duties related to the Title I instructional program. 

The high percentage of aides responding to the questionnaire v T as due 
to the excellent communications among the aides and their attitude toward 
the items on the aide questionnaire. Because the aides were developing a 
"Pa rap ro f e ss i one. 1 Handbook," the aides at each school site net with their 
handbook representative to give their reactions to the topics to be dis- 
cussed next and to the chapters of the handbook that had just been written. 
It was during the time that these aide meetings were being held, that the 
aide questionnaire was distributed and that the aide representatives on the 
handbook committee ware apprised of the aide questionnaire returns from 
their respective schools. The positive attitude toward the items on the 
aide Questionnaire was observed when members on the handbook committee 
requested that several items from the questionnaires, theirs and the 
teachers* questionnaire , be used to evaluate aide service. 

Com munity Aides . Two-thirds of the 8? Title I aides were from the 
community"! Of the community aides, 88 percent were parents, (of whoh 
three were also students), Sixteen percent of all the aides were students. 

Aide Activity in School/Community Organizations . When asked, "How 
active in community and/or school organizations are you?", 88 percent of the 
community aides and !? 7 percent of the non-community aides indicated n a great 
deal" or "some" activity. 

Some principals felt that parents should be "required" to become 
actively involved in the schools, for too often parents have anti-school 
attitudes. These principals have observed that, as a result of working in 
the school, parent aides have changed their attitudes toward schools and 
are better able to help their children in the learning process. 

Improved Parent Understanding and Involvement , A large majority of 
teachers having aides agreed with the principals that community aides had 
done a great deal to improve school-community relations. The; following are 
some comments made by teachers about community aides: 



"lfy aide has a child in the school. After working in the 
classroom she said that she had no idea how much preparation 
and teaching time it took to help children learn." 

"One aide told me that she never realized that many children 
cause * trouble*. She thought the teachers were at fault until 
she started working in a classroom. Several aides have said 
that they were taking more interest in their own children's work." 

"fty aide has spoken to some of ny children's parents regarding 
their behavior. She seems quite willing to enlighten parents 
about the children's behavior in the classroom and discuss ways 
of improving the situation." 
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"Parents, relatives, and friends of children in the school, as 
aides, have seen, first hand, how their children behave and have 
corrected a situation or disciplinary problem. There is a close- 
ness which helps the comnunication between parents and teachers." 

"Aides have become aware of the many problems teachers h eve and 
have interpreted these to their neighbors in a sympathetic light ." 

"Aides became more involved in PTA and participated in parent 
in-service. They go out into the community to recruit other 
parents to participate in school functions and tell others about 
the programs in this school," 

"Parents who work in the school were more willing to attend the 
parent -teacher conferences." 

"Parent aides feel much more a part of, and are more involved 
in, the school. The school atmosphere is less alien to the 
community. At Open House, they seemed very comfortable in 
the school," 

"Many of the aides are members of the PTA and parents of 
children* The communication was evident at the graduation 
of sixth graders, when we had a record turnout," 

But Do Community Aides Provide Only "One-Way" Improvement of School- 
Community Relations? " The large majority of teacher comments^ relating how 
the use of aides had improved school-comm jiity relations indicated a 
one -directional improvement, i.e., that of the parent for the school. 

It was a rare comment that indicated any teacher learnings about the 
parents or community. There was great appreciation for the services of 
aides, yet negligible indication of achieving this components objective 
of developing "positive attitudes toward parents and the community on the 
part of teachers," 

One of the few teachers who did coment on her change of attitude 
said, "I have a greater appreciation for the talents and creative ability 
of the poor, uneducated, minority parents of my pupils. My college degree 
is worth little compared to the dedication, hard work, reliability, and 
the development of the 1 knack’ for teaching children that some of the 
aides have," 

length of Service as an Aide . Community aides who have been aides 
for more than one school year tend to have worked in only one school while 
non -community aides have not. Of the ?8 comrrrinity aides who have worked as 
aides for more than one year, 13 have served in only one school, one has 
worked hO out of 5>0 months at his present school, and another has worked 
32 out of 37 months %\t his present school. The following table shows the 
length of service as an aide and ss an aide in their presenv. school. 
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LENGTH OF SERVICE AS AN AIDE 



Community Aides Non -Community Aides 



Number Responding 
Number of Months as Aide: 




N . 

Total 


= 57 

At Present 
School 


N = 

Total 


30 

At Present 
School 


1-10 months 


* 

65% 


139) 


70* 


Ho.) 

(TO) 


ki% tiirr 


% 

73 * 


Ho.) 

W) 


11-20 months 


11 


( 6) 


12 


( 7) 


30 { 9 ) 


20 


( 6) 


21-30 months 


5 


( 3) 


u 


( 2) 


20 ( 6) 


3 


( 1) 


3 I-I 4 O months 


7 


( li) 


9 


( 5) 


3 ( 1) 


3 


( 1) 


hl-5>0 months 


5 


( 3) 


2 


( 1) 








5 l -60 months 
TOTAL 


h 

100 % 




k 

101* 




Too* ~5o 


99% 


"30 


Of the \6 percent of 


the 


non -community 


aides 


who have worked as 


an 



aide for more than one year, half are students and are not attached to a 
particular school or community. 

Educational Background and Foreign Speech Abilities of Aides # When 
asked, "What is the highest grade in school you have completed?" , 39 
percent of the community aides and 73 percent of the non-community aides 
reported some post-high school education. The following table shows the 
educational background of the aides. 



HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION COMPLETED BY AIDES 



Community Aide s Non-Community Aides 
5? li o» " No. 



Elementary School 


n* 


r 2 ) 






Junior High School 


9 


( 5) 


7 


( 2) 


Senior High School 


14? 


(28) 


20 


( 6) 


Trade or Business School 


12 


( 7) 






College, 1-2 years 


n 


( 6) 


37 


(11) 


College, 3 -I 4 years 


12 


( 7) 


23 


( 7) 


College, poet graduate 
TOTALS 


14 

lol* 




13 

100* 


ho} 



Of the six post-graduate student aides, four were of foreign 
origin — three Filipino and one Chinese. The three Filipinos worked 
in the Title I school with 31 per cent Filipino enrollment. 

Of the eleven aides at the school with 93 per cent of its enrollment 
Chinese, six aides had at least three years of college and were fluent in 
Chinese . 

Forty-two per cent of the community aides and U? per cent of the 
non-commuiity aides were bilingual. Of all Title I aides, 15 per cent 
spoke Spanish, 17 per cent spoke Chinese, and eight per cent spoke 
Tagalog, the Philippine national language. Almost all these bilingual 
aides were assigned to schools in which their foreign-speaking abilities 
were sought and used. 

Aides provided teachers with insights about children and adults in 
the community, provided interpretive service for students, teachers, and 
parents, and were "great neighborhood resources." Some of the teachers 
reported the help of their aides in the following manner: 

"Certain pupils’ problems were better met because the aide 
knew the family situation which created the problems." 

"My aide was able to interpret during conferences with parents, 
and has helped me by making various phone calls, and trans- 
lating and writing letters to parents," 

"My Spanish- speaking aide conferred with parents and helped 
persuade them to send their children to the Outdoor School 
Camp. My Spanish -speaking boys identify with him," 

aide speaks Spanish fluently. She vent with me to put 
advertisements in Spanish-speaking papers for our fair. 

She spoke to many in our neighborhood about the fair." 

"Conducting a unit on black studies, my aide had discussions 
with the class, brought in artifacts, and stimulated interest 
in black history," 

Hiring and Assignment of Aides . In general, aides heard about their 
positions through word of mouth. Only 28 per cent of the Title I aides 
learned about their positions through fomal channels, e.g., through 
school notices, in the case of some of the community aides, and through 
job applications at the paraprofessional office of the Board of Education 
for some of the non- community aides. 

About 70 per cent of the teachers having aides did not have any part 
in the selecting of their aides, yet 85 per cent of the teachers felt that 
they should have some "choice" in the selection of their aides, The 
following table separates the teacher responses to questions about the 
selection of their aide into classroom teacher responses and specialist 
responses. 
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TEACHER RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ABOUT SELECTION OF AIDES 





Per Cent of 


Per Cent of 




Classroom Teachers 


Specialists 


Number Responding 


N = 91 


N = 63 


Did you have a part in 
selecting your aide? 


No 

Yes No Response 


Yes 


No 


1 % 8# - 


m 


$ 2 % 


Do you feel you should have 
some choice in selecting 
your aides? 


79 % 1W 7 % 


91 % 


9 % 


Many teachers felt that. 


even though their aides 


were "excellent," 



"it was just by luck," and that the only amount of f1 choice" they wanted 
in the selection of their aides was ex post facto , that of being able to 
replace an aide who "didn't yoik out." 

Before starting work, 90 per cent of the community aides and 97 
per cent o? the non-community aides indicated at least some understanding 
of the duties and responsibilities of their job. 

Aides were asked how much time they spent "teaching", doing "clerical 
duties" , and on "other activities." The following table shows the variety 
of activities that aides performed. It also shows that "teaching" was the 
major activity of the aides. 
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THE AMOUNT OF TIKE AIDES SPENT ON VARIOUS DUTIES 



Per Cent of Responses 

A Great No 



Amount of Time Spent 


Deal 


Some 


Little 


None 


Response 


Duties 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


l 


No. 


% 


No. 


* 


No. 


Teaching 


m 


(to) 33* 


(29) 


n 


( 6) 


6* 


( 5) 


8* 


( 7) 


Clerical Duties 


9 


( 8) 31 


(27) 


17 


05) 


36 


(32) 


6 


( 5) 


Other Activities 






















lard Duty 


It 


(12) 


13 


(11) 


2 


( 2) 










Room Cleanup or 
Preparation 


8 


( 7) 


6 


( 5) 


1 


( 1) 










Boom Decoration 


5 


( t) 


7 


( 6) 


5 


( t) 










Food Service 


6 


( 5) 


3 


( 3) 














Training of 
Other Aides 


1 


( 1) 


6 


( 5) 















Audio-Visual Work 6 (5) 



Mi s ce llane ous -all 
less than 5 per cent 

N 07 

The sums of the per cents in the "a great deal n and "some 11 columns 
show that about 80 per cent of the aides" teach/' 1*0 per cent have clerical 
duties included, about 30 per cent do yard duty, and about 15 per cent 
have duties involved in classroom care and beautification. The renge of 
aide duties was extended to include the training of other aides when 
222 AB 606 aides were hired in the spring to help in nine out of the ten 
Title I schools. 

Teacher Evaluation of Aide Service . Teachers rated aides as most 
helpful in the area of tutoring. In descending ratings of helpfulness 
after tutoring were: help with classroom routines, preparation of materials, 

clerical work, and audio-visual. The following table shows the relative 
helpfulness of aides in tutoring and in other duties related to and 
supportive of the instructional program. 
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TEACHER EVALUATION OF THE HELPFULNESS OF AIDES IN VARIOUS AREAS 



Per cent of Teachers Responding 
Very Negligibly 



How helpful have aides been ins 


Helpful 
% (No.) 


Helpful 
J (NT. J 


Helpful 
% (No.) 


Tutoring Individuals 


Classroom Teachers 


(N= 87) 


62 


(5b) 


2b (21) 


lb 


(12) 


Specialists 


(N- 63) 


73 


(b6) 


13 ( 8) 


lb 


( 9) 


All Teachers Having 


Aides 


(N=l5o) 


67 


(100) 


19 (29) 


lb 


(21) 


Tutoring Small Groups 


Classroom Teachers 


(N= 85) 


6o 


(5D 


26 (22) 


lb 


(12) 

(10) 


Specialists 


(N= 63) 


60 


(38) 


2b (15) 


16 


All Teachers 


(N-ll*8) 


6o 


(89) 


25 (37) 


i5 


(22) 


Classroom Routine 


Classroom Teachers 


(N= 87) 


5i 


(bb) 


30 (26) 


20 


(17) 


Specialists 


(N- 58) 


h7 


(27) 


29 (17) 




(lb) 


All Teachers 


(N-1U5) 


1)9 


(71) 


30 (b3) 


21 


(31) 


Preparation of Materials 


Classroom Teachers 


(N= 87) 


b9 


(b3) 


2b (21) 


26 


(23) 


Specialists 


(N= 62) 


58 


(36) 


21 (13) 


21 


(13) 


All Teachers 


(N=lb9) 


53 


(79) 


23 (3b) 


2b 


(36) 


Audio-Visual 


Classroom Teachers 


(N» 85) 


2b 


(20) 


22 (19) 


5b 


(b6) 


Specialists 


(N= 57) 


26 


(15) 


32 (18) 


b2 


(2b) 


All Teachers 


(N-1U2, 


25 


(35) 


26 (37) 


b9 


(70) 


Clerical Work 


Clas s roomie a cher s 


(N* 85) 


35 


(30) 


19 ( 16 ) 


b6 


(39) 


Specialists 


(N= 60) 


35 


(21) 


30 (18) 


35 


(21) 


All Teachers 


(N*lb5) 


35 


(5D 


23 (3b) 


bl 


(60) 



Teachers noted that their rating of their aide's helpfulness in the 
various areas was dependent on such factors as the too few hours of aide 
service, working space problems, lack of aide skills in printing and 
spelling, lack of knowledge in the area assigned to tutor in, poor under- 
standing of spoken English, unfamilarity with audio-visual equipment, etc. 
The primary weakness of aids service for most teachers was the lack of 
preparation and consultation time with the aide, 

Teacher Recommendations for the Selection of Aides . When asked, "What 
criteria would you use in selecting an'aide? 1 ^ te ache ^responses fell into 
four general areas* (l) interest arid ability in working with children, 

(2) willingness to work, coupled with a positive attitude toward their job 
as an aide, (3) having at least a high school education, and, if foreign 
bom, having a good command of English, and (b) valuing education, 
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The following are sample comments of what teachers want in their aides, 

"The aide should have an honest, active concern to be 
constantly helping children and should be seeking out 
the ones who are quietly struggling, always looking 
for the child who needs help." 

"She should have the desire to work with children and 
the ability to relate to them without being Mrs, Santa 
Claus." 

"She must be able to work with people 

"Aides should be prompt and come to work regularly." 

"They should be responsible about their attendance." 

"She should be able to walk a lot, bend, stand noise, 
and accept the 'good’ with the 'bad'." 

"Someone who is healthy and has a good personality." 

"An aide should be a warn, self confident person, 
willing and able to learn the skills and routine 
essential to the job." 

"She should demonstrate the ability to grow on the job." 

"She shoulcb^t be afraid to ask questions." 

"An aide should have the ability to be a co-worker." 

"She should understand the supportive roles that teachers 
and aides have in facilitating learning." 

"Open mindedness and willingness to listen and contribute 
are important," 

"Aides should show a great interest in children and in 
the value of their education." 

"They should be interested in improving school 
instruction." 

Aide Interest in Teaching and Satisfaction with Use of Their Services . 
Over 705k of the aides said that they "would” like to be a teacher. Half of 
them have become interested in teaching since being an aide. Of the 37 
community aides that would like to be a teacher, most (6o£) have developed 
an interest in teaching since being an aide. Of the 25 non -community 
aides interested in teaching, most (605?) were interested in teaching before 
working as an aide. 
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When asked, "How well are your aide services being used?", the 
following table shows that 86£ of the aides felt their service was well 

used, 

AIDES 1 OPINIONS OF USE OF THEIR SERVICES 

Per cents and Numbers of Responses 





Community Aides 


Non-Community Aides. 


How well are your aide 
services being used? 


% 


(No.) 


% 


(No.) 


Very well 


68% 


(39) 


69% 


(20) 


Veil 


18% 


(10) 


21% 


( 6) 


All Right 


lb% 


(18) 


10% 


( 10 


Poorly 


o% 


( o) 


0% 


( 0) 


Very Poorly 


0% 


( o) 


0% 


( 0) 



E^C M 



o 
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S-h ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



DISTRICT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

The California State Department of Educatio? 's Guidelines: Compensatory 

Elation (revised April 1969 ) states that "... ;he school district shall 

establish a local advisory committee to bring at at the cooperation and 
coordination of all community resources... The pi’ncipal function of the 
local advisory committee is to assist and advise the school district in: 

1 . Developing programs in cooperation with existing community action 
programs in their locality 

2. Mobilizing and coordinating all community resources in a concerted 
attack on the problems of educationally deprived children 

3. Overall planning, development, implementation, evaluation, and 
dissemination of information relative to the objectives of the 
compensatory programs 

It. Acting as a hearing board for any individual or group who may 

want to propose additions to, or changes in, the school district’s 
proposed compensatory. ri 

The District Advisory^ Committee in its third year of operation had parents 
in leadership positions for the first time this year. Over half of the members 
that attended nine of the eleven monthly meetings were parents. The District 
Advisory Committee decided that, before it could make recommendations, it must 
first become familiar with the ESEA Title I program. Therefore, each component 
was explained and viewed in action in different target area schools including 
one meeting at a non-public school. Parent officers were elected and the com- 
mittee and its function's clarified. The 1 970-71 ESEA Title I program proposal 
was discussed and recommendations made, and tentative meeting dates for the 
1970-71 school year scheduled. 

The Distr ict Advisory Committee Re c ommendatio n s for the 1970-71 school year . 

IWids should be made available for transportation of parents of 
bused children to parent/teacher conferences and open houses at 
receiving schools. 

In order that problems do not develop, each school's parent advisory 
group should contact and encourage other parents to visit classrooms. 

At the beginning of the school y'ar, to ensure communication among 
the schools, parents, and the community* each parent advisory group 
should sponsor > or at least encourage, an informal '’get-acquainted 1 ’ 
meeting. 

Each school : s parent advisory group should explore ways of involving 
parents in the school and its activities. 

Each parent advisory group should keep a record of, and report their 
activities to the District Advisory Comittee. In tho case of non- 
public schools, it is reconr, ended that each "area" keep a record of 
activities and report to the District Advisory Committee. 
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1969-70 DISTRICT ADVISORY COMMITTEE ATTENDANCE 



Number of Persons Attending 





Ui* . 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


[Total 


Bessie Carmichael 






2 




2 


2 




1 








_i 


Commodore Stockton 




2_ 


1 




1 




2 


3 








2 


Daniel Webster 






1 




1 












j 


3 


Golden Gate 




2_ _ 








2 










2 


_£ 


Hawthorne 
















1 








_J 


Jedediah Smith 








2 


1 


2 












_f 


John I*5uir 






1 


i. 


3 


3 


1, 


3 


ii 


_2__ 


3 


21 


John Swett 










2 


7 


; 


1 


2_ 








Marshall 


1 




1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 






_15 


Sir Francis Drake 






1 








P 


1 


1 


s 


2 


12 


Community Teachers 






2 




2 


2 


1 










7 . 


Other SFUSD Personnel 


ll 


5 


Q 




fi 


h 


li 


6 


3 




2 





Non-Public Schools 


? 


2 


2 




5 


3 


3 


1 




_1_ 




12 


S.F. Chamber of Commerce 
























__2 


Human Rights Commission 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


i 


i 


1 






_i 


_12 


Archdiocese of S.F. 


l 


I_ 


1 


1 




i 


1 


l 




1 


1 


10 


PTA (Sec. District) 




1 




1 
















2 


Social Services Dept. 


2 






















2 


S.F. Health Dept. 


l 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 










6 


Jewish Community Relations 


l 


1 


1 






1 


1 








1 


6 


Economic Opportunity 
Council 


1 




1 


















2 


Hunters Pt. I and II 


1 






















1 


Other 












A™ 


— 2 










3 


TOTAL PRESENT 


15 


15 


27 


17 


27 


28 


25 


21 


ii* 


16 


U2_ 


222 


TOTAL MEMBERS 


u 


1L_ 


17 


12 


20 


?o 


15 


16 


12 




16 




TOTAL PARENTS 


5 


5 


_n. 




_!£_ 


16 


1L* 


13 


2_ 


12 


12 





ERIC 
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PAREMT ADVISORY OROUPS 



"In addition to the required district-wide advisory committees, school 
districts are required to form, within a reasonable tine a parent adivsory 
group at each target area school," mardates the California State Department 
of Education's Guidelines; Compensatory Education (revised, April 1969), and 
these were the only guidelines for forming parent advisory groups. 

Schools were made aware of this mandate but, because there were no state- 
ments about the parent advisory groups' responsibilities, nor dates by which 
the groups should function, it was not easy to organize and activate the site, 
parents' advisory group. With parent participation in school-sponsored organi- 
zations so limited, getting parents to volunteer or even consent to be on a 
parent advisory group vas difficult. 

The State mandate quoted above left considerable freedom to school site 
parent advisory groups as to what the responsibilites of these groups were, the 
minimum numbers of and qualifications for membership, and the dates by which 
the groups should function. The State mandate was communicated personnally to 
the principals of Title I schools, together with the further guidance that 
school site advisory groups should adapt the guidelines for the District Advisory 
Committee for their own needs. 



Since the "central focus of the activities of community teacher is the in- 
volvement of parents in the life of the school," it was the community teachers 
who organized and activated the advisory groups at three of the schools. At 
the other seven schools, this was the task of the principal. 

Organization of Parent Advisory Group s. Almost all the 70 parents who did 
become members of their school's parent advisory group were either already ac- 
tive in the PTA or were aides in the school. The number in each parent advisory 
group ranged from three through twelve, with seven being the average size. Each 
school's district advisory committee representative was also a member of the 
parent advisory group. Eight parents at four schools were also active in other 
community organizations. 

Five of the advisory groups were organized during the first three months 
of the fall semester, and the other five groups were organized during the first 
three months of the spring semester. The number of meetings of any one group 
ranged from one to 25 meetings, with between three and five meetings being the 
most common. 

When each school site began writing its own 1970-71 Title I proposal in 
April, the parent advisory groups were consulted. 

Parent Advisory Groups 1 Responsibilities . Of the interviewed principals, 
three were undecided about what the parent advisory group's responsibilities 
to the school should be. Other principals considered that the vesponsiblities 
of these groups were those of involving other parents in the school and making 
recommendations to the school. Some other responsibilities considered to belong 
to the parent advisory group were* representing the school at Board of Educa- 
tion meetings, helping to represent the school in community politics, and help- 
ing parents to know what they can do at home to help their children in the learn- 
ing process. 






Recommendations for Parent Advisory Groups » It is recommended that 
either^ theT State or the District, in early September, set forth more 
detailed guidlines for the organization, activation, and functioning of 
ths parent advisory groups, which specify the duties and responsibilities 
of the grc aps* 
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CHAPTER 6 



INTERGROUP EXPERIENCES 



The Intergroup Experiences Component, was mandated to alleviate racial, 
social and/or linguitic isolation, and to include such activities as desegre- 
gation planned human relations activities, ethnic studies, and pupil ex- 
changes. 

Educational opportunities offered by, and unavailable without, ESEA 
Title I funding were: 

1) The busing of children from one ESEA target school to 
receiving schools in other San Francisco Neighborhoods, 

2) One-week experiences for fifth grade San Francisco 
pupils in Title I schools with suburban Marin County 
sixth grade pupils at an outdoor residence school camp, 

3) All day field trips to Marin County 1 s Audubon Canyon 
Ranch, Point Reyes National Seashore, or Muir Woods 
National Monument, and 

I4) Intercity classroom visitations and/or activities and/ 
or San Francisco -Mar in County classroom visitations. 

The proposed intergroup experience component's budget was $97*hS>2 or 
about four per cent of the 1969-70 ESEA Title I operational appropriation. 

The Outdoor Education activity, its largest element, was budgeted at $57,U£0. 
Based on the estimated 800 fifth grade San Francisco public school pupils 
who could attend the outdoor school camp, the per pupil cost was $72.00. 
Transportation to receiving schools constituted 36 per cent of the component 
with an estimated busing cost of $100.00 per pupil. 

Objectives. The objectives of this component were selected from a 
forced-choice list of objectives identified by the California Division of 
Compensatory Education's "Application for Federal Assistance to Meet the 
Special Educational Needs of Educationally Deprived Children." They were: 

To improve the children's self-image 

To provide racially and ethnically integrated education 

experience 

To change (in a positive direction) their attitudes 

toward school and education 



Participating Personnel . The San I^ancisco Unified School District 
provided five certificated staff members to work with pupils, classroom 
teachers, parents, ESEA school staffs, and camp staff to organize and oper- 
ate the cooperative intergroup experience. 
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From October, the full-time intergroup curriculum resource teacher in- 
itiated and conducted activities and developed materials appropriate to goals 
of this component. In the spring semester, a non-fitle I principal was des- 
ignated as San Francisco's camp project director in order to plan and imple- 
ment San Francisco's part of the outdoor education program partnership with 
Marin County, To do this, the director required U3h days of substitute 
teacher time away from his principalship duties. In the spring semester, 
three successful elementary teachers, on leave from their classrooms, des- 
ignated as outdoor education resource teachers, worked with classroom teach- 
ers and parents to prepare students for the camp experience and developed 
material and performed follow-up activities that enhanced the pupils' 
learnings from the natural camp setting. While one outdoor education re- 
source teacher worked in schools doing orientation or f, follow-up n activi- 
ties, the other two remained at camp working directly with the pupils and 
the camp staff# 

ESEA fifth grade classroom teachers were invited to attend camp with 
their pupils (free of charge). Although their attendance and camp partici- 
pation were completely voluntary, all but one of the 30 San Francisco 
teachers who did attend camp were teachers having at least some fifth grade 
Title I pupils. Ail 26 Marin County teachers who went to camp were the 
campers' regular classroom teachers. Those Marin County schools having out- 
door progra - iS as part of their sixth grade activities had sixth grade teach- 
ers' atten' .nee at camp a requirement for being a sixth grade teacher. 

Approximately 30 "academically talented" high school students from four 
San Francisco high schools were invited to volunteer to attend camp for a 
week (free of charge), to assist the camp naturalists and to provide for 
more individualization in the teaching program at camp. Although two stu- 
dents per week were planned, the selected San Francisco high school students 
were so successful that as many as six were invited to comp one week. A 
total of %U San Francisco high school students worked as volunteer assis- 
tants to the naturalists and cabin counselors. 

When returning high school students related their experiences at the 
outdoor school camp, the number of volunteers swelled to double the number 
that could attend campj therefore, seniors were given preference over junior 
volunteers. Those college-bound students who attended camp during final 
exam week found ways to make up all their examinations and required work. 
Several of the students returned to visit the camp with friends and to show 
their friends "the place". 



Section Evaluation Strategy 



6.1 


An analysis of busing was made to show that busing did 
alleviate racial isolation. 


6.2 


An analysis and description of racial-ethnic camp par- 
ticipation was made to show that racially and socially 
integrated educational experiences had been provided. 


6.3 


Pre-post camp questionnaires were given to all fifth 
grade pupils to discover the effects, if any, of the 
one-week resident outdoor school camp experience on 
their self-image and on their attitude toward school 




and education. 
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V. 



Section 


Evaluation Strategy (continued) 


6.U 


Questionnaires were given to parents of fifth grade 
children who went to camp, to assess their attitude 
to their child's camp experience. 


6,5 


An analysis of numbers and types of extended outdoor 
education field trips and visitations were made. 


6.6 


A classroom teacher questionnaire was used to dis- 
cover what classroom teachers had done to improve 
intergroup or inter cultural understanding. 




2Uo 
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